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The  Princess  Belgiojoso  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  original  figures  in  co¬ 
temporary  biography  ;  and  the  varied  and 
remarkable  incidents  in  her  career  might 
claim  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  a 
far  more  romantic  age  than  that  in  which 
she  lives.  Nobly  born,  rich,  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  with  everv  temptation  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury,  she  has  again  and  again  risk¬ 
ed  rank,  and  wealth,  and  life  in  the  cause 
of  Italian  independence ;  has  undergone 
the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  poverty 


under  the  constitutional  scepter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Gero- 
nimo-Isidoro,  Marquis  of  Trivulzio,  and 
was  born  in  Lombardy  in  the  summer  of 
1808.  In  1824,  she  married  the  Prince  of 
Barbian  and  Belgiojoso.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  her  married  life,  her  high 
rank,  wit,  and  varied  accomplishments 
rendered  her  the  object  of  general  admir¬ 
ation  and  homage;  and  at  Milan,  the 
ancient  and  beautiful  capital  of  Lombar¬ 
dy,  she  was  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  patroness  of  artists  and  men 
of  letters.  But  she  soon  became  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  such  a  career,  and,  deeply  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  wrongs  of  Italy,  determined 
to  devote  all  the  energies  of  her  life  to  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  she  has  been 
one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the 
party  of  action,  and  has  remained  true  to 
It  through  every  fluctuation  of  fortune. 


and  exile,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  yoke ;  has  lived  to  see  the  triumph 
of  that  cause  to  which  she  has  devoted 
her  existence ;  and  has  now  the  happiness 
of  beholding  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome  and  Venice,  united 
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Wearied  of  a  tranquil  and  luxurious  life 
at  Milan,  she  went  to  reside  in  Paris, 
where  her  talents  and  political  opinions 
procure<l  her  the  friendshi|)  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  and  statesmen  of  the 
day,  particularly  of  Mignet,  and  of  Augus¬ 
tine  Thierry.  In  1848,  she  returned  to 
Mi  Ian,  and  entered  heart  and  hand  into 
the  ill-planned  and  w’orse  conducted  Ital¬ 
ian  revolution.  At  her  own  expense  she 
raised  and  equipped  a  body  of  cavalry, 
which,  according  to  some  acconnts,  she 
led  in  person  against  the  Austrians  ;  and 
during  her  brief  military  career,  she  is 
said  to  have  displayed,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  a  courage  and  presence  of  mind  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  exper¬ 
ienced  soldier.  After  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Italians  by  Radetzky,  she  was  banish¬ 
ed  from  Italy,  and  her  j)o.ssessions  were 
confiscated  by  the  Austrian  government. 
She  then  sought  an  asylum  in  the  East, 
and  during  her  exile,  often  endured  great 
hardships,  though  she  was  generously 
treated  by  the  Sultan,  who  gave  her  a 
grant  of  land  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia 
for  herself  and  the  banished  Italians  who 
had  followed  her  fortunes. 

It  was  al>out  this  time  that  she  began 
to  distinguish  herself  by  her  literary  abil¬ 
ities.  In  1850,  her  Souvenirs  Jijril  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  National ;  and  an  account 
of  her  voyage  to  Asia  Minor  was  subse¬ 
quently  published  in  the  Revue  dea  deux 
JfondeSy  to  which  she  has  since  been  a 
frequent  contributor.  In.  1855,  she  ivas 
permitted  to  return  to  Italy,  and  her  pos¬ 
sessions  were  restored  by  the  amnesty  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  But  suffer¬ 
ings,  misfortunes,  and  the  progress  of 
years  had  so  little  cooled  the  ardor  of  her 
patriotism,  that  previously  to  the  war 
which  finally  destroyed  the  Austrian  as¬ 
cendency  in  Italy,  she  was  one  of  the 
most  active  .and  indefatigable  agents  of 
the  late  lamented  Count  Cavour — travel¬ 
ing  from  platte  to  place,  holding  confer¬ 
ences,  smoothing  differences,  reconciling 
re|)ublicaiis  and  constitutionalists,  and 
gaining  new  friends  and  allies.  In  1858 
she  lost  her  husband ;  but  she  still  contin¬ 
ues  to  devote  herself  with  characteristic 
activity  to  politics  and  literature. 

A  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  comes 
with  singular  grace  and  appropriateness 
from  this  Italian  heroine,  who  for  so  many 
years  has  been  one  of  the  steadiest  sup¬ 
ported  of  the  cause  of  Jinity  and  indef>end 
ence,  as  well  as  ofje  of  the  most  devoted 


adherents  of  that  great  old  family ;  and 
who,  to  an  intimate  .acquaintance  w’ith  the 
politics  and  history  of  Italy,  unites  liter¬ 
ary  abilities  which  have  W’on  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  best  judges  of  literary  merit 
both  in  Italy  and  in  Fnance.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  think  that  the  Princess  has  added 
much  to  the  information  contained  in 
Guichenon’s  learned,  elaborate,  and  costly 
work  on  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  in  Gal- 
lenga’s  more  accessible  and  popular  His¬ 
tory  of  Piedmont.  But  she  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  compressing  within  the  comi)a8s  of 
a  single  volume,  a  distinct  and  well-writ¬ 
ten  account  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious, 
and  certainly  the  most  ancient,  of  the 
reigning  houses  of  Europe.  The  narr.a- 
tive  in  which  she  recounts  the  events  of 
the  long  period  of  upward  of  ei^ht  cen¬ 
turies,  during  which,  more  than  torty  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  present  King  of  Italy  have 
swayed  the  scepter  of  Savoy,  as  Counts, 
Dukes,  or  Kings,  is  always  clear  and  often 

Kictnresque.  Ha|i])ily  fi»r  the  interest  of 
er  work,  the  great  majority  of  these 
Princes  have  been  wise,  brave,  and  for¬ 
tunate  ;  while  the'  lives  of  several  of  the 
Counts  are  full  of  romance  and  adventure, 
anri  abound  in  instances  of  personal  prow¬ 
ess  and  gallant  achievements  in  EurojH*,  in 
the  Holy  Land,  in  the  Greek  Empire,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Yet 
even  these,  though  gallant  knights  as  ever 
couched  lance,  and  strongly  imbued  with 
the  chivalrous  madness  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  were  .at  the  same  time  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  common-sense,  and  cau¬ 
tious,  Ihr-sighted  policy,  that  has  since 
char.acterize<l  their  descendants.  While 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  he.aven,  they  nev¬ 
er  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  earth,  and 
seldom  suffered  themselves  to  be  dazzled 
or  seduced  into  forgetfulness  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  interests  of  their  dynasty. 

A  circumstance  that  can  not  fail  to  strike 
even  the  most  superficial  student  of  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  is  the  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  distinguished  men 
it  has  produced.  In  the  history  of  most 
other  sovereign  houses  such  men  are  the  ex¬ 
ception  ;  here  they  are  the  rule.  It  might 
be  possible  to  point  out  other  dynasties 
that  have  risen  from  smaller  beginnings 
to  greater  power,  but  it  w’ould  not  be 
easy  to  fix  upon  any  where  territorial  ag¬ 
grandizement  and  political  influence  have 
been  more  manifestly  the  results  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  valor.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  union  of  political  sagacity  and  w’ar- 
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like  courngo  that  the  descendant  of  Ilnra- 
bect  the  White-handed,  the  founder  of  the 
family,  who  was  lord  of  only  a  small  Al¬ 
pine  territory  environed  by  more  power¬ 
ful  state.s,  now  rules  over  twenty  millions 
of  subjects,  and  the  whole  of  the  fair  Ital¬ 
ian  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  Rome 
and  Venice.  The  Princess  Uelgiojoso,  ; 
whose  roost  cherished  aspiration  is  the 
fusion  of  the  diiferent  nationalities  of  Italy  | 
into  one  great  people,  and  the  destruction  i 
of  all  foreign  rule,  sees  in  the  history  of  | 
the  House  of  Savoy  the  finger  of  Provi- ; 
dence  visibly  marking  it  out  as  the  destin- ' 
ed  regenerator  of  Italy  ;  and  her  chief  ob-  | 
ject  in  publishing  the  present  volume  is 
to  infiuence  public  opinion  in  Europe  in 
fiivor  of  her  views,  by  a  popular  narrative 
of  the  too  little  known  history  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  j 

We  propose  at  present  —  taking  the  j 
Princess  Relgiojoso  for  our  guide — to  nar- 1 
rate  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  ro-  [ 
inantic  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  i 
House  of  Savoy,  and  to  sketch  the  career  j 
of  some  of  its  greatest  Princes.  The  ear-  | 
best  sovereigns  were  simply  Counts  of  | 
Savoy  and  Maurienne,  owning  a  sterile  ' 
domain  in  the  heart  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  l 
and  twelve  towns,  of  which  Chambery  and  , 
•(ieneva  were  the  chief.  The  period  occu- ! 
pied  by  the  history  of  the  Counts  extends  j 
irom  the  reign  of  Humbert  I. — who,  in  j 
common  with  the  Electoral  House  of  j 
Saxony,  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  \ 
Duke  Wittikind,  cotemporary  withCharle 
inagne — to  that  of  Amadeus  VIIL,  created 
Duke  of  Savoy  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  ducal  period  extends  over  three  cen¬ 
turies,  from  Amadeus  VIIL,  to  Victor 
Amadeus  I.,  who  received  the  royal  title 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The 
kingly  period  comprehends  a  century  and 
a  half;  and  its  most  remarkable  incident  j 
unquestionably  is  the  exchange,  by  the  . 
]>resent  representative  of  the  house,  of  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia  for  the  far  nobler 
one  of  King  of  Italy.  The  name  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel  will  go  down,  with  that  of 
Amadeus  VIII.,  who  raised  his  country 
to  a  dukedom,  and  that  of  Victor  Amad¬ 
eus  I.,  who  raised  the  dukedom  to  a  king¬ 
dom,  as  having  contributed  even  more  i 
than  they  to  the  fortune  of  his  dynasty,  j 
by  raising  a  third-rate  monarchy  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-nate  European  power. 

Humbert,  the  progenitor  of  the  race, 
was  one  of  the  most  gallant  warriors  of 


the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
.and  the  territories  he  received  from  the 
Emperor  Conrad  were  the  reward  of 
long  and  valuable  services.  His  son  Otto 
married,  in  1044,  Adelaide,  Countess  of 
Susa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Manfred, 
Count  of  Turin  and  Marquis  of  Italy  ;  and 
by  this  marriage  acquired  for  his  house  a 
great  accession  of  power  and  territory, 
llie  House  of  Savoy,  like  that  of  Austria, 
has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  its  mat¬ 
rimonial  alliances.  Guiubenon  gives  a 
list  of  forty  royal  or  duc.al  houses  who 
hiive  contracted  alliances  with  it.  “  There 
are,”  ho  says,  “  few  sovereign  houses  in 
Christendom  who  have  not  descendants 
from  the  illustrious  stock  of  Savoy.  Six 
Kings  of  Portugal  have  descended  from 
it ;  six  emperors  of  the  East;  seven  Kings 
of  England ;  four  Kings  of  Arragon, 
three  of  Sicily,  four  of  Castile  ;  six  Dukes 
of  Bavaria ;  three  Dukes  of  Milan,  and 
five  Dukes  of  Ferrara.”  But,  to  a  njitivc 
of  this  country,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
j>.'»rta  of  the  history  of  the  Counts  of  S;ivoy 
IS  that  which  relates  to  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  wlrich  they  for  a  long  time  maintain¬ 
ed  with  the  Royal  House  of  England.  In 
1236,  Eleanor,  gr.anddaughter  of  Count 
Thomas  I.,  praised  by  the  old  chroniclers 
as  a  princess  of  marvelous  beauty,  married 
Henry  HI.,  of  England ;  while  her  sister 
was  wedded  to  his  brother  Richard  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  afterward  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany.*  For  the  accommodation  of 
his  numerous  relatives  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Savoy,  Henry  built  the  palace 
in  the  Strand  known  as  the  “  Savoy,”  the 
last  relics  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chapel,  were  pulled  down  in  1816,  at 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  Waterloo 
Bridge.  Many  adventurers  from  Savoy 
intermarried  with  the  richest  heiresses  in 
England,  thus  —  according  to  Matthew 
Paris — contaminating  the  best  blood  in 
the  kingdom  by  “  the  .admixture  of  the 
impure  dregs  of  aliens.”  The  names  of 
several  of  these  Savoyard  gentlemen 


*  The  two  remaining  granddaughters  of  Count 
Thomas  were  married,  the  one  to  Louis  IX.,  King  of 
France,  and  the  other  to  his  brother  Charles  of  An¬ 
jou,  afterward  King  of  Naples ;  so  that  this  whole 
family  of  Savoyard  Princesses  attained  the  royal  dig¬ 
nity  by  their  fortunate  marriages,  l^atrice,  the 
wife  of  Cliarles  of  Anjou,  had  three  granddaughters, 
of  whom  two  were  Queens  and  one  an  Empress ; 
and  Guichenon  tells  us  that  from  her  were  descend¬ 
ed  seven  Kings  of  France,  seven  Kings  of  England, 
three  Kings  of  Sicily,  and  six  Kings  or  Queens  of 
Hungary  and  Poland. 
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are  perpetuated  in  existing  families ;  for 
example,  in  Grandison,  Fletcher,  and  But¬ 
ler — originally  Grandson,  Butiller,  and  La 
Flechiere.  The  Savoyards  of  these  davs 
were  among  the  most  gallant  knights  in 
Europe,  and  full  of  the  chivalrous  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  age.  On  his  first  arrival  in 
England,  Peter  II.,  with  fifteen  Savoyard 
and  Vaudois  knights,  proposed  to  hold 
the  lists  at  Northampton  against  the  whole 
chivalry  of  England.  Henry  III.  was 
prodigal  of  his  favor  to  this  Count  Peter, 
conferring  on  him  the  manor  of  Richmond 
and  the  earldom  of  Essex,  and  furnishing 
him  with  large  sums  of  money  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  his  ambitious  designs  in 
Savoy  and  Switzerland.  For  a  long  time 
the  alliance  between  England  and  Savoy 
continued  unbroken ;  but  the  Counts  at 
length,  seduced  by  the  pressing  instances 
of  the  French  Kings,  espoused  the  cause 
of  France,  and  often  fought  in  her  quarrel 
against  their  former  friends.  Thus,  at  the 
siege  of  Bruckberg,  toward  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  Amadeus  VII., 
surnamed  the  Red  Count,  during  a  tour¬ 
nament  held  before  the  walls  of  the  place, 
is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  with  the  lance,  and  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke  with  sword  and 
battle  ax. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  names  in  the 
history  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy  is  that  of 
Amadeus  V.,  surnamed  the  Great,  (1285- 
1323.)  Like  several  of  his  predecessors, 
be  was  upon  intimate  terms  with  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  was  employed  in 
■important  negotiations  between  the  Kings 
of  England  and  France.  He  was  present 
at  the  marriage  of  Edward  11.  with  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Valois,  and  also  at  Edward’s  cor- 
.onation.  He  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  received  from  ' 
,him  m.any  marks  of  distinction  and  re¬ 
gard.  His  most  famous  explmt  was  his 
.expedition  to  Rhodes,  to  aid  the  knights 
.of  SL  John  against  the  infidels — anexpe- 
.dition,  however,  which  belongs  rather  to 

■  the  domain  of  romance  than  to  that  of 
i  history.  But  it  is  peculiarly  dear  to  the 
.  chroniclers  of  his  house,  according  to 
•.whom,  Amadeus  conducted  in  1316,  a 

powerful  armament  to  Rhodes,  tlien  be- 

■  le^uered  by  the  Turks,  and  compelled 
:  them  to  raise  the  siege.  During  this  ex- 
'  pedition,  he  is  said  to  have  substituted  a 
‘.white  cross  on  a  red-  shield  for  the  im¬ 
perial ..  eagle,  the  original  cognizance  of 

...the  JlQuse  of  Savoy,  and  to  have  adopted 
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for  his  motto  the  mysterious  device  F.  E. 
R.  T.,  interpreted  by  the  chroniclei-s  to 
mean  “Fortitudo  ejusRhodum  tenuit” — 
his  valor  saved  Rhodes.  In  the  reign  of 
Count  Aymon  the  Pacific  began  the  long 
wars  between  England  and  France — aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  claims  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  French  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother 
Isabella  of  Valois — M’hich  lasted,  with 
brief  intervjils  of  peace,  for  one  hundred 
years.  During  these  wars,  Count  Aymon, 
in  spite  of  the  long  and  close  alliance  of 
his  family  with  England,  yielded  to  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  French  king, 
and  joined  him  in  Flanders,  .at  the  head 
of  a  noble  train  of  knights  and  men-at- 
arms.  He  was  afterward  one  of  the 
deputies  on  the  part  of  France  for  con¬ 
cluding  peace  with  England. 

Our  limits  allow  us  only  to  .allude  to 
the  reign  of  Amadeus  VI.,  called,  from 
the  color  of  his  armor,  the  Green  Count, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  knights  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  among  whose  gallant 
exploits  the  rescue  of  the  Greek  Emperor, 
J ohn  Palieologus,  stands  conspicuous.  Un¬ 
der  his  successor,  Amadeus  VII.,  “  the 
Red  Count,”  another  chivalrous  knight, 
the  towns  of  Nice  and  Barcelonette  were 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  family. 
This  count  fell  a  victim,  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  to  the  nostrums  of  a  Bohemian 
quack,  named  John  of  Granville,  who  had 
promised  to  give  him  a  luxuriant  head  of 
hair  and  a  florid  complexion. 

We  now  eome  to  the  reign  of  Amadeus 
VIH.,  the  last  of  the  counts  and  first  of 
the  dukes ;  under  w'hom,  after  long  wars 
and  protracted  negotiations.  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  were  firmly  united  into  one 
state.  Amadeus  deserves  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  one  of  the  three  greatest  princes  of 
Savoy — the  others  being  Emmanuel-Phili- 
bert  (1553-1580)  and  Victor-Amadous  II. 
(1675-1730.)  His  career  was  most  varied 
and  rem.arkable.  He  died  in  1451  ;  hav¬ 
ing  ruled  Savoy  as  count  and  duke  for 
forty  years ;  having  held  the  popedom  for 
nine,  though  a  layman,  a  widower,  and  the 
father  of  nine  children ;  and  having  been 
first  cardinal  and  legato  of  the  Holy  See 
for  eighteen  months.  In  1413,  Amadeus 
entertained  the  Emperor  Sigismund  with 
splendid  hospitality,  on  his  passage  into 
Italy ;  and,  in  requital,  the  Emperor  ele¬ 
vated  him  in  1416  to  the  rank  of  duke. 
It  was  during  this  fifteenth  century,  which 
witnessed  the  elevation  of  Savoy  from  a 
county  to  a  duchy,  that  her  princes  found 
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their  plans  of  aggrandizement  arrested — 
on  the  north-west  by  the  increasing  power 
of  the  great  French  monarchy,  and  on 
the  north-east,  by  the  formation  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy.  They  therefore,  with 
the  astute  policy  characteristic  of  their 
race,  determined  for  the  future  to  aim  at 
the  gradual  ac(|uisition  of  Lombardy, 
which  still  remained  open  to  them,  and 
which  one  of  their  number  compared  to 
“  an  artichoke  which  the  House  of  Savoy 
was  to  have  leaf  by  leaf,” 

In  1434,  Amadeus  VIII.  formed  the  sin¬ 
gular  resolution  of  abdicating  the  throne, 
which  he  caried  into  execution  by  retiring 
to  the  Hermitage  of  Kipaille,  near  Ge¬ 
neva,  accompanied  by  six  gentlemen  of 
his  household,  whom  he  afterward  consti- 
ted  into  the  order  of  chivalry  of  St. 
Maurice,  the  patron  saint  of  Savoy.  He 
appointed  his  eldest  son  guardian  of  his 
states,  and  gave  himself  up  to  study  and 
devotion  in  liis  chosen  retreat.  But  he 
was  again  destined  to  fill  a  prominent 
place  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  for  in 
1439,  the  Council  of  Basle  deposed  Pope 
Eiigenius  IV.,  and  elected  Amadeus  Pope 
in  his  stead.  It  has  been  s.aid  that  their 
reason  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding 
<  was,  that  Amadeus,  having  one  foot  in 
Italy  and  the  other  in  France,  might  be 
of  great  service  to  the  Church  in  the  cri¬ 
tical  state  of  the  times.  The  coronation  of 
the  new  Pope  was  celebrated  at  Basle  with 
great  magnificence  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  spectators.  He  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Felix  V.  Pope  Eu- 
enius,  however,  did  not  submit  to  the 
ecision  of  the  Council  which  deposed 
him,  but  maintained  his  place  at  Rome  ; 
thus  causing  a  schism  m  the  Church, 
which  lasted  nine  year.s.  On  the  death 
of  Eugenius,  his  partisans  elected  Nico¬ 
las  V.  as  his  successor.  At  length  a  coun¬ 
cil  met  at  Lyons  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism ;  and  on  the  joint  representations 
of  the  ambass.ador8  of  England,  France, 
and  Sicily,  Amadeus  was  induced  to  resign 
the  papacy.  This  he  did  on  very  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  being  created  Cardinal  of 
St.  Sabina,  and  appointed  A)>ostolic  Le¬ 
gate  in  Upper  Italy.  Pope  Nicolas  also, 
by  various  bulls,  confirmed  all  that  he  had 
done  during  his  pontificate.  Under  Ama¬ 
deus  VHI.,  Savoy  was  one  of  the  most 
owerful  of  the  Italian  states,  and  could 
ring  eight  thousand  men-at-arms  into  the 
field,  at  a  period  when  the  utmost  force  of 


France  or  England  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  thirty  thousand. 

The  ducal  period  of  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  extends  from  the  reign  of 
Amadeus  VIII.  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  when  the  important  acquisition 
of  the  fair  island  of  Sicily  changed  the 
ducal  coronet  of  Victor  Amadeus  into 
a  kingly  diadem.  It  was  during  this  pe 
riod  that  the  lon^  wars  between  Aus¬ 
tria  and  France,  tor  supremacy  in  the- 
Italian  peninsula,  began  to  make  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  between 
the  two  contending  parties  critical  and 
dangerous ;  and  forced  upon  them  an 
ever-varying  and  shifting  policy,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  the  national  existence  of 
their  country.  As  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
remarked  of  them,  with  equal  wit  and 
truth  :  “  Geography  hardly  allowed  them 
to  behave  like  honest  men.”  During  the 
reign  of  Duke  Louis  there  was  war  with 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  which  lasted  for 
thirteen  years,  when  it  was  ended  by  the 
submission  of  the  Duke,  who  had  pro¬ 
voked ‘it  by  an  unjustifiable  invasion  of 
the  French  province  of  Dauphiny.  In 
this  reign  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  were  declared  inalienable  by  sol¬ 
emn  edict,  like  those  of  the  crown  of 
Franco.  The  recent  cession  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  furnishes  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
inefficiency  of  all  such  declarations,  where 
there  is  on  one  side  want  of  strength 
to  maintain  them,  and,  on  the  other, 
strength,  ambition,  and  utter  want  of 
principle. 

The  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Cy¬ 
prus  forms  a  curious  ^isodo  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  family.  Louis  II.,  son  of 
the  first  duke  of  that  name,  and  grandson 
of  Amadeus  VIII.,  married  Charlotte, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John,  King  of 

S'prus,  who  died  in  1458;  and,  shortly 
er  his  decease,  his  daughter  and  her 
husband  were  solemnly  crowned  at  Nico¬ 
sia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  as  King  and 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and  Arme¬ 
nia — high-sounding  titles,  which  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  resolved  into  mere  words. 
The  title  of  the  new  sovereigns  was  dis- 

1)uted  by  James,  a  natural  son  of  the  last 
[ing ;  who,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sol- 
dan  of  Egypt,  was  enabled  to  land  in  Cy¬ 
prus  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  with 
which  ho  carried  all  before  him,  and 
compelled  Louis  of  Savoy  and  his  queen 
to  fly  from  the  island.  In  1470,  the  vie- 
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torious  bastard,  then  absolute  master  in 
Cyprus,  married  Catherine  Cornaro, 
daughter  of  Mark  Cornaro,  a  Venetian 
gentleman ;  and  the  fair  Catherine  was 
thereupon  adopted,  bv  the  wily  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  republic  of  Venice,  as  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  St.  Mark.  In  1473,  the  bastard 
died,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  poi¬ 
son  administered  by  the  agents  of  the  re¬ 
public  ;  and  the  Venetian  government 
lost  no  time  in  sending  an  army  into  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  proclaiming  Catherine  regent 
of  the  island.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  who 
lived  only  two  years  and  three  months, 
but  was  proclaimed  King  of  Cyprus, 
and  named  James,  after  his  father.  His 
premature  death,  like  that  of  his  father, 
was  generally  imputed  to  the  Venetian 
republic.  His  two  uncles,  w'lio  might 
have  been  in  the  way,  assuredly  died 
in  a  Venetian  prison ;  and  the  repub¬ 
lic,  having  procured  from  Catherine  a 
I'ession  of  her  rights  to  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  immediately  removed  her  from 
the  island,  and  assigned  her  the  castle  of 
Azzola,  in  the  Trevisan,  as  her  place  of 
residence,  where  she  was  entirely  in  their 
jK)wer.  They  then  seized  upon,  or,  in 
the  politer  phrase  of  the  present  day,  an¬ 
nexed  Cyprus,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
only  lawful  heir,  Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
nephew  of  Queen  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
John,  the  last  legitimate  king  of  the 
island.  She  died  in  1487  ;  and  with  her 
expired  the  illustrious  family  of  Lusig- , 
nan,  who  had  swayed  the  scepter  of  Cy- 1 
prus  for  three  hundred  years.  A  few 
years  before  her  death,  however,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Home,  she  made  a 
solemn  donation  of  the  kingdom  of  Cy¬ 
prus  to  her  nephew  Charles,  “  to  him  and  | 
his  successors,  Dukes  of  Savoy  so  that  j 
the  present  King  of  Italy  has  a  plausible 
political  title  to  one  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey’s  insular  do¬ 
minions — at  least,  a  much  woi-se  one  has 
often  served  as  a  pretext  for  .annexation. 
It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  decide  whether  the  Venetian  govern¬ 
ment  were  really  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
imputed  to  them.  Poisoning  in  Italy  at 
that  era  was  nearly  as  common  as  cook¬ 
ing;  the  persons  removed  undoubtedly 
stood  between  the  Venetian  government 
and  a  rich  inheritance ;  and,  remember- 
ang  the  annals  of  the  republic,  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  Venetian  oli¬ 
garchs  w'ould  shrink  from  any  scheme  of 


j)olitic.al  aggrandizement,  merely  because 
it  led  them  through  the  paths  of  crime. 

In  the  reign  of  Duke  Charles  III.,  sur- 
named  the  Good,  Savoy  and  Piedmont 
suffered  terribly  from  the  ravages  of  the 
French  and  Imperialists  during  the  long 
and  bloody  wars  between  Francis  I.  and 
his  great  rival  Charles  V.  Duke  Charles 
was  one  of  the  few  princes  of  his  race 
both  physically  and  intellectually  weak  ; 
and  during  his  reign,  of  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  pow’er  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
was  so  greatly  reduced,  that  at  the  period 
of  his  death,  in  1558,  Piedmont  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Austrians,  and  S.avoy  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  ;  while  he  him¬ 
self,  of  all  the  dominions  of  his  house,  re¬ 
tained  only  the  town  and  castle  of  Nice, 
and  a  few  places  of  minor  importance. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Nizzards,  their  Duke  would  not  have 
ha<l  a  foot  of  territory  or  a  place  of  refuge 
left  to  him.  In  1538,  the  garrison  held 
out  against  Pope,  King,  and  Emperor ; 
and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  even 
on  the  mandate  of  the  wc.ak  Duke  himself, 
willing  as  he  w.as  to  have  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  w’ho 
had  undertaken  to  .act  as  his  mediators 
with  the  French  monarch.  In  1543,  Nice 
aeain  made  a  gallant  defense  against  the 
lilies  of  France  and  the  Turkish  crescent, 
united  under  the  Duke  d’Enghien  and 
the  famous  corsair  Barbaro8sa,the  scourge 
of  the  Mediterrane.an.  The  French  arma¬ 
ment  consisted  of  forty  ships,  and  seven 
thousand  land  troops ;  while  Barbarossa 
had  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  vessels, 
and  fifteen  thousand  soldiers.  But  the 
town  and  castle  were  defended  by  men 
w'oilhy  of  the  occasion,  and  well  fitted  to 
I  m.ake  good  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
House  of  S.avoy.  Their  commander, 
when  summoned  to  surrender,  returned 
as  his  only  reply :  “  My  name  is  Montfort, 
and  my  motto,  ‘II  me  faut  tenir.’” 
Around  this  gallant  leader  was  a  chosen 
band  of  the  chivalry  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  many  of  whom  had  fought  bravely 
against  the  infidels  .as  knights  of  St.  John 
at  Rhodes.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
after  a  terrific  cannonade  which  had  lasted 
for  five  days,  the  Turks  stormed  one  of 
the  bastions  and  phanted  on  it  the  banner 
of  the  crescent.  But  the  sight  of  the  in¬ 
fidel  flag  on  the  battlements  of  their  town 
drove  the  inhabitants  to  fury  ;  they  rush¬ 
ed  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  a  heroine 
named  Catherine  Sigurana,  whose  ax 
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struck  down  standard  and  standard  bear¬ 
er;  and  after  a  desperate  conflict,  drove 
the  assailants  in  rout  and  confusion  from 
the  bloodstained  ramparts.  On  the 
twentieth,  however,  the  town  was  com- 
|>ellcd  to  capitulate  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
withdrew  into  the  citadel,  taking  with 
them  all  their  vivluables,  and  even  the 
bells  from  the  church-steeples.  The  be¬ 
siegers  then  directed  all  their  efforts  to 
the  reduction  of  the  citidel ;  but  it  held 
out  nobly  until  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  approach  of  Andrea  Doria  by 
sea,  and  Duke  Charles  and  the  Impe¬ 
rialists  by  land,  compelled  the  French 
and  their  infldel  allies  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

On  the  death  of  Duke  Charles,  in  1553,  j 
the  lustre  of  the  star  of  Savoy  seemed 
almost  c.xtinguished.  But  better  days 
were  at  hand.  To  the  weak  Charles  suc¬ 
ceeded  Emmanuel  -  Philibert,  his  eldest 
son,  the  greatest  prince  of  his  race,  equally 
accomplished  in  peace  and  war,  the  strong¬ 
est  hand  and  the  clearest  head  in  Europe, 
lie  was  born  at  Chambery,  the  capital 
of  Savoy,  in  July,  1528;  and  his  future 
greatness  is  said  to  have  been  predicted 
even  before  his  birth,  for  Duke  Charles, 
and  his  wife  Marguerite  of  France,  having 
gone  to  consult  the  celebrated  astrologer 
Nostradamus,  then  at  the  hight  of  nis 
prophetical  fame,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  sex  of  the  cliild  .about  to  be  born  to 
the  Duchess,  received  the  response  that 
she  would  have  a  male  child,  who  would 
become  the  gre.atost  captain  of  his  age. 
When  the  treaty  of  Nice,  in  1544,  dispos¬ 
sessed  his  father  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions,  Emmanuel-Philibert,  then  onl^' 
seventeen  years  old,  determined  to  qmt 
his  oppressed  and  down-trodden  country, 
and  learn  the  art  of  war  under  his  rela¬ 
tive  Charles  V.  He  early  displayed  all 
those  qu.alitics  which  constitute  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  great  ca|>tain ;  and  as  these 
became  developed  by  experience  and  op¬ 
portunity,  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
military  rank.  He  remained  a  steady  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  imperial  cause — which  was 
indebted  to  his  valor  and  genius  for  some  of 
its  most  brilliant  triumpiis — and  never  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  tempt¬ 
ing  offers  repc.atedly  addressed  to  him  by 
the  King  of  F ranee.  At  the  time  when  the 
succession  of  the  dukedom  of  Savoy  open¬ 
ed  to  him,  he  inherited  little  more  than  a 
barren  title.  All  that  rcn)ained  to  him  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  were  the  towns  of 


Nice,  Coni,  Fossano,  and  Cherasco,  ami 
the  territories  of  Aosta  and  Asti.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  determined  to  go 
where  he  could  incre.ase  his  influence  with 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France, 
who  might  justly  be  considered  as  the 
arbiters  of  his  destiny.  He  hoped  to 
procure  important  advantages  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  one  for  the  services  of  so 
great  a  captain,  .and  from  the  fears  of  the 
other  for  the  hostility  of  so  dangerous  an 
enemy.  Nor  was  he  disappointed,  though 
he  h.ad  long  to  wait.  Charles  V.  was 
much  attached  to  Emm.anucl -Philibert, 
nud  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abili¬ 
ties  ;  so  much  so,  that  when  he  abdicated 
his  throne  in  1556,  he  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  II., 
to  listen  to  his  counsels  and  avail  himself 
of  his  remarkable  military  genius.  The 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  In 
1557,  Emmanuel-Philibert  won  for  Spain 
tile  great  victory  of  St.  Quentin  ;  and,  had 
his  advice  been  followed  by  Philip,  who  re- 
jjaired  to  his  camp  immediately  after  the 
battle,  the  victorious  Spaniards  would 
have  abandoned  the  siege  of  St.  Quen¬ 
tin,  and  marched  straight  upon  Paris, 
before  the  French  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  the  terrible  defeat 
which  they  had  sustained.  But  Philip 
I II.  w.as  a  very  different  man  from  his 
great  father.  To  all  the  instances  of  the 
Prince  of  Savoy  he  replied,  “  That  it  was 
bad  policy  to  juish  a  vanquished  foe  to 
extremity,”  and  so  allowx'd  the  golden 
opportunity  to  pass  away.  How  differ¬ 
ently  Charles  V.  would  have  acted,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  conduct  on  receiv¬ 
ing  the  disp.'itch  containing  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.  Before  he 
had  half  read  it,  he  paused,  and — turning 
to  the  messenger — eagerly  inquired,  “  Is 
my  son  at  l*aris  ?”  and,  on  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative,  instantly  retired 
into  his  cabinet,  without  deigning  to 
cast  another  glance  on  the  narrative  of 
the  great  victory  so  ill-improved.  The 
war  between  Spain  and  Friuice  still  con¬ 
tinued  with  varying  fortune — the  Duke 
of  Savoy  being  successful  w’herever  he 
commanded,  and  the  other  Spanish  gen¬ 
eral  being  as  constantly  beaten  —  until 
1559,  when  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  which  re¬ 
stored  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  his  domin¬ 
ions,  .and  bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of  Mar 
guerite  of  France,  sister  to  King  Henry 
II.  The  French  and  Imperialists,  how- 
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ever,  still  retained  possession  of  many 
important  towns  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
which  were  not  entirely  freed  from  foreign 
occnpation  until  1574. 

When  Emmanuel  -  Philibert  returned 
to  his  ancestral  dominions,  from  which 
he  had  been  absent  for  fourteen  years, 
he  found  them  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
disorder  and  exhaustion,  the  results  of 
twenty-five  years  of  hostile  occupation ; 
and  it  is  the  proudest  achievement  of 
his  great  career,  that,  by  his  talents  as 
economist,  legislator,  and  reformer,  he 
raised  them  from  th.at  state  of  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  restored  them  to  more  than 
their  former  social  well-being  and  politi¬ 
cal  importance.  He  also  granted  greater 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  to  his 
subjects  than  they  had  ever  before  en¬ 
joyed  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  pressing 
representations  that  were  made  to  him, 
would  never  consent  to  withdraw  the  free¬ 
dom  of  serving  God  in  their  own  way, 
which  he  had  accorded  to  the  professors 
of  the  Reformed  religion.  Tliroughout 
his  dominions  he  found  the  country  de¬ 
vastated  and  the  roads  destroyed  ;  in¬ 
dustry  and  capital  alike  fled ;  die  jiopu- 
lation  so  reduced,  as  to  be  unable  to 
furnish  an  army  for  their  own  defense, 
or  taxes  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
government,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
a  nobility  bought  over  by  by  foreign 
gold  ;  the  frontiers  uncovered,  the  towns 
in  ruin,  respect  for  the  laws  and  the  sov¬ 
ereign  enfeebled  or  forgotten,  and  the 
civil  and  criminal  administration  of  just¬ 
ice  extinct.  Far  from  being  dismayed 
by  such  a  complication  of  evils,  he  only 
set  himself  the  more  vigorously  to  cure 
them,  with  that  iron  strength  of  purpose 
which  marked  his  character.  lie  abol¬ 
ished  the  old  States-General  which  used 
to  assemble  in  every  town  under  the 
direction  of  the  nobility,  and  retained 
only  those  of  Charabery  and  Turin,  the 
capitals  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  He 
appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists,  to  revise  and  codify 
the  laws  of  the  realm.  He  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
manuiacture  of  silk.  He  opened  up  roads 
and  harbors.  He  repaired  the  towns 
that  had  suffered  during  the  war,  and 
fortified  the  passes  and  frontiers.  He  es¬ 
tablished  a  magnificent  hospital  at  Turin. 
He  furnished  the  prototype  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
by  the  foundation  of  what  was  then 


termed,  the  national  militia,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  upward  of  thirty  thousand 
well-trained  citizens  ;  and  he  also  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  navy  of  Savoy, 
which  took  part  during  his  reign  in  the 
glorious  battle  of  Lepanto,  that  gave  so 
terrible  a  blow  to  the  naval  power  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  All  these  improve¬ 
ments  were  equally  well  planned  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out.  And  such  was  the 
beneficial  result  of  his  efforts  to  restore 
•and  elevate  his  country,  that  the  reve¬ 
nue,  which  on  his  return  to  his  dominions 
had  dwindled  down  to  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  per  annum,  had  risen, 
twenty  years  later,  to  eight  hundred 
thousand.  The  nationalization  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  by  fixing  the  seat  of  government 
at  Turin,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  this  reign.  The  Italian  language 
was  now  also  substituted  for  the  Latin 
in  public  acts,  except  in  Savoy,  where 
French  was  allowed  to  be  used.  All 
pretensions  to  Geneva  were  finally  aban¬ 
doned  ;  and  the  rulers  of  Savoy,  having 
fixed  themselves  at  Turin,  felt  that  they 
were  for  the  future  Italian  princes. 

Emmanuel-Philibert  finished  his  useful 
and  glorious  life  in  1580,  at  the  e.arly 
age  of  fifty-two.  His  personal  character 
and  habits  have  been  minutely  described 
by  cotemporary  historians.  He  was  some¬ 
what  below  the  middle  stature,  but  with 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  frame  inured  to 
hardships  by  early  military  training.  He 
had  a  small,  round,  compact  head — he 
was  surnamed  “Iron-head” — fair  curling 
hair,  short  thick  beard,  and  gray  eyes. 
No  man  had  a  firmer  or  more  gracetid 
seat  in  the  saddle,  or  greater  power  of 
enduring  fatigue.  None  had  manners 
more  courteous  or  word  more  sacred. 
He  allowed  himself  only  five  hours  for 
sleep,  and  kept  a  strict  account  of  his 
time  ;  spoke  fluently  five  languages  — 
Italian,  French,  Flemish,  German,  and 
Spanish — and  was  so  fastidious  or  self- 
reliant,  that  he  carried  on  his  extensive 
correspondence  unaided,  although  he  had 
three  secretaries  in  his  pay. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Charles  Em¬ 
manuel  1.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Em¬ 
manuel-Philibert,  there  were  almost  con¬ 
stant  wars  with  Geneva,  Montserrat, 
Genoa,  and  France.  He  was  an  able  and 
ambitious  prince,  and  an  accomplished 
general,  but  somewhat  rash  in  his 
schemes,  and  always  unable  to  confine 
his  undertakings  within  the  limits  of  his 
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resources.  At  one  period,  his  designs 
upon  Lombardy  seemed  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Brussol,  25th  April,  1610,  it  was  agreed 
between  him  and  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
that  they  should  unite  their  forces  to 
drive  the  Spaniards  from  the  Italian 
]>eninsula ;  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
should  exchange  the  province  of  Cas-al 
for  that  of  Cremona ;  that  the  Milanese 
and  Montserrat  should  be  united  to  Pied¬ 
mont  ;  that  Victor  Emmanuel  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  crown  of  the  ancient  realm  of 
Lombardy,  thus  reconstituted  ;  that  Hen¬ 
ry  should  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Victor  Amadeus,  Prince  of  Piedmont ; 
and  that  the  King  of  France,  the  I*ope, 
and  the  Republic  of  Venice  should  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  title  of 
King  of  Lombardy.  But  this  promising 
scheme  was  rudely  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
perished  under  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac 
the  month  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Brussol.  Charles  Emmanuel 
died  in  his  camp  in  1630,  while  engaged 
in  making  war  against  France  ;  and  at  his 
death  the  greater  number  of  the  towns 
and  fortresses  in  Savoy  and  in  Upper 
I*iedmont  were  in  the  possession  of 
f'rench  troops. 

Under  the  reign  of  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  there  was  an 
alliance  with  France;  and  the  politic  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu,  bent  on  breaking  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Ilapsburg,  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  Piedmontese  Prince  by 
the  promise  of  the  crow’ii  of  Lombardy. 
He  offered  to  revive  the  Treaty  of  Brus¬ 
sol,  but  coupled  it  with  the  condition 
that  Piedmont,  on  receiving  Lombardy, 
should  cede  Savoy  to  France.  So  that 
France  seems  to  have  had  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Savoy  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  Pied¬ 
mont  have  been  fixed  on  Lombardy. 

The  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  overran,  and 
for  some  time  kept  possession  of.  Savoy ; 
and  he  had,  at  one  |)eriod,  three  Pied¬ 
montese  regiments  fighting  under  the 
French  standard  in  Flanders.  He  also 
compelled  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  imitate 
his  persecuting  and  short  sighted  policy 
toward  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  to 
exterminate  or  expel  them  from  their 
homes  among  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
In  1690,  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  who  chamd 
under  this  degrading  thraldom,  and  long¬ 
ed  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  yoke 
of  France,  joined  the  League  of  Augsburg 


against  Louis  XIV.,  and,  in  the  course  of 
tlie  wars  w’hich  followed,  his  territories 
w’ere  repeatedly  invaded  and  ravaged  by 
the  superior  armies  of  France.  His 
strongholds  w’ere  destroyed  or  captured, 
and  his  towns  occupied,  till  at  last  he 
was  reduced  to  as  great  straits  as  his  an¬ 
cestor,  Charles  the  Good,  and  had  noth¬ 
ing  left  to  him  but  Coni  and  Turin.  In 
1 706, the  latter  was  besieged  b^  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  Frenchmen,  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  artillery.  To  resist  this  over¬ 
whelming  force,  there  was  but  a  scanty 
garrison  of  nineteen  regiments  of  regular 
troops.  But  these  were  relieved  and  assist¬ 
ed  by  seven  companies  of  armed  citizens, 
while  a  band  of  three  hundred  women,  and 
even  the  poor  from  the  almshouses,  and 
the  convalescents  in  the  hospitals,  joined 
in  the  defense.  The  invaders  experienced 
a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  defense 
was  signalized  by  many  instances  of  hero¬ 
ism  and  self-devotion.  Victor  Amadeus 
himself  was  always  at  the  post  of  danger, 
and  his  courage,  coolness,  and  inspiriting 
words  did  much  to  cheer  and  animate  the 
courage  of  his  people.  Three  terrible  as¬ 
saults  were  made  upon  the  town,  whose 
walls  and  bastions  had  crumbled  under 
the  long  cannonade,  and  whose  defenders 
w'ere  thinned  by  the  sword,  and  worn 
out  by  watching  and  fatigue.  The  last 
and  most  desperate  of  these  w.as  repelled 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  example  of  heroism  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  antiquity.  Pierre 
Mica,  a  private  in  the  corps  of  engineers, 
observing  a  party  of  French  troops  about 
to  discover  a  mine,  called  out  to  his  com¬ 
rades  to  retire,  and,  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  alone,  applied  the  lighted  match, 
and  perished  in  the  ruins  along  with  the 
whole  of  the  hostile  detachment.  But 
succor  came  at  length  to  the  beleaguered 
and  exhausted  defenders.  The  brave 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  ally  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  cousin  to  Duke  Amadeus, 
arrived  before  Turin  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army 
of  forty  thousand  Imperialists.  Under 
the  combined  attaek  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  French 
were  entirely  defeated ;  eight  thousand 
lay  dead  on  the  battle-field,  and  a 
great  number  were  made  prisoners. 
The  whole  of  Piedmont  was  speedily 
restored  to  its  Duke.  In  many  of  the 
towns  the  populace  rose  against  the 
French  garrisons,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
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of  the  great  victory  of  their  Prince,  and 
expelled  them.  The  invaders  them¬ 
selves  voluntarily  evacuated  some  of  the 
strongest  fortresses,  glad  to  escape  with 
their  lives  to  their  own  country.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  half  of  the  magnificent  army  that  had 
encamped  before  Turin  survived  to  re¬ 
cross  the  F rench  frontier.  ' 

Peace  w'as  restored  to  Piedmont  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Olst  March,  1713. 
“The  first  peace,”  says  the  Princess 
Belgiojoso,  “concluded  between  France 
and  Austria,  in  which  the  House  of  Savoy 
was  not  sacrificed.”  That  treaty  ele¬ 
vated  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  to  the  rank 
of  kings,  by  bestowing  on  them  the  rich 
island  of  Sicily,  in  whoso  beautiful  capital 
Victor  Amadeus  and  his  wife,  Atine  of 
Orleans,  were  solemnly  crowned  in  De¬ 
cember,  1713.  Queen  Anne  was  the 
daughter  of  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
Henrietta  Anne,  of  England,  daughter 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  Sicily 
did  not  long  remain  in  the  possession  of 
its  new  masters.  In  the  summer  of  1718, 
an  imposing  Spanish  fleet  appe.ared  off 
the  coasts  of  the  island,  and  landed  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  who  in  a  short 
time  made  themselves  mastera  of  tlse  whole 
country,  expelling  the  Marquis  Maffei, 
lieutenant  of  Victor  Amadeus,  who  with 
difficulty  succeeded  in  extricating  the 
Piedmontese  fleet  from  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1720,  peace 
was  restored  by  the  quadruple  alliance. 
Spain  gave  up  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  reversion  of  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Piacenza ;  while  Amadeus  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cede  Sicily  to  Austria,  obt.aining 
in  exchange  the  paltrv  and  inadequate 
compensation  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Subsequently  to  this  period,  we  behold 
.almost  the  whole  Italian  peninsula,  pros¬ 
trate  and  helpless,  beneath  the  iron  heel 
of  Austria,  Piedmont  alone  preserving  a 
firm  and  independent  attitude.  By  a  rare 
combination  of  sagacity  and  valor  on  the 
art  of  her  sovereign,  wdio  had  beaten  the 
est  generals  of  his  d.ay  on  the  battle  field, 
and  the  wisest  statesmen  in  the  c.abinet, 
she  had  acquired  important  acquisitions  of 
territory,  and  had  emerged  from  nearly  a 
cent  ury  and  a  half  of  warfare  with  reno¬ 
vated  vitality  .and  increased  resources. 
We  can  not  do  more  than  advert  in  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  wise  reforms,  social  and  admin¬ 
istrative,  which  Victor  Amadeus  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  dominions,  and  to  his  long 
quarrel  with  the  See  of  Rome,  whose  cen- 
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sures  he  set  at  naught,  and  whose  ecch  - 
siastic.al  thunders  he  despised,  causing  all 
the  churches  to  be  opened  and  divine  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  celebrated  as  usual,  while  his 
kingdom  was  lying  under  an  interdict,  and 
he  himself  was  excommunicated.  He 
showed  equal  firmness  in  his  contest  with 
the  Jesuits,  whom  ho  removed  from -all 
the  ofiSccs  which  they  held  in  the  various 
cduc.ational  institutions  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia.  According  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  he  was  the  first  royal  personage  who 
emancipated  his  conscience  from  Jesuit 
control — a  wise  and  bold  measure,  which 
he  w.a8  led  to  adopt  in  consequence  of  a 
conversation  which  is  s.aid  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  dc.ath-bed  of  his  Jesuit  con¬ 
fessor.  The  dying  man  requested  the 
Prince  to  send  every  one  out  of  the  room  ; 
and,  when  they  were  loft  alone,  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  him :  “  Grateful  for  all  the  kind¬ 
ness  I  h.ave  experienced  .at  your  hands,  I 
c.an  not  show  my  gratitude  more  strong¬ 
ly  than  by  giving  you  one  parting  coun¬ 
sel,  so  v.aluable  that  it  will  discharge  my 
debt  of  kindness  toward  you.  Never 
have  a  Jesuit  for  a  confessor.  Ask  me 
not  the  motives  for  this  counsel,  for  it  is 
not  permitted  to  me  to  disclose  them.” 

Among  the  social  benefits  which  Sar¬ 
dinia  ow'ed  to  Amadeus,  vre  may  reckon 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  feudality  ; 
the  improvement  of  the  public  finances ; 
the  foundation  of  an  Hotel  des  Invalides 
for  his  .army  ;  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  health  ;  the  creation  of  public  archives  ; 
the  codification  of  the  laws  of  Savoy  in 
the  throe  volumes  termed  the  Victorian 
Code  ;  and  the  reconstitution  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Turin. 

There  is  no  more  melancholy  narrative 
in  history  than  that  of  the  abdication  .and 
'  death  of  this  great  monarch.  When  up¬ 
ward  of  sixty  years  old,  he  married  his 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Saint  Seb.istian, 
and  soon  afterward,  by  a  solemn  .and  public 
ceremonial,  abdic.ated  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  son  Ch.arles  Emmanuel  I.  He  reserv¬ 
ed  to  himself  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  and  left  Turin  to  reside  at  Cham- 
bery  along  with  his  wife,  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  the  marquisate  of  Spino.  Mat 
ters,  for  some  time,  went  on  smoothly 
enough.  The  old  King  seemed  contented 
in  his  retirement,  and  the  young  monarch 
was  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in 
discharging  the  important  duties  which 
h.ad  devolved  upon  him.  But  this  did 
not  last  long.  The  wife  for  whom  Victor 
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Amadeus  had  sacrificed  so  much  was  a 
proud  and  ambitious  woman,  who  was 
discontented  with  her  private  position, 
and  left  no  means  untried  to  induce  him 
to  adopt  violent  measures  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  kingly  power,  which  he  had 
voluntarily  and  solemnly  resigned.  For 
a  time,  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
But  a  shock  of  apoplexy,  w'hich  greatly 
shattered  the  health  and  impaired  the 
self-control  of  the  old  King,  assisted  her 
designs,  and  increased  her  ascendency,  so 
that  she  M  as  at  length  able  to  persuade 
him  to  attempt  to  resume  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  time  was  fixed  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  scheme  during  the  absence  i 
of  the  young  King  from  Turin  ;  and,  but 
for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  apriesl’s 
overhearing  part  of  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  ambitious  Marchioness  and  her 
husband,  and  reporting  it  immedi.aiely  to 
the  young  monarch,  tlie  whole  kingdom 
might  have  been  distracted  by  an  unnat¬ 
ural  civil  war  between  father  and  son. 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 

1>romptitude  of  the  measures  of  Charles 
ilmmanucl.  lie  instantly  left  Evian, 
where  he  had  been  residing  when  the 
news  of  his  father’s  intentions  reached  i 
him,  and  hastened  to  Turin,  where  he  ar-  j 
rived  just  as  the  old  King  had  entered  j 
the  neighboring  castle  of  Rivoli.  An  in-  I 
terview,  which  subsequently  took  place  ! 
between  the  father  and  son,  was  produc- 1 
tive  of  no  good  results  ;  and  soon  after- 1 
w.ard,  Victor  Amadeus  demanded  from 
the  Marquis  del  Borgo  the  surrender  of 
the  act  of  abdication,  which,  but  a  year 
before,  he  had  placed  in  his  hands.  With 
this  demand,  tne  Marquis,  fearing  to  in¬ 
crease  the  violence  of  the  old  King,  prom¬ 
ised  compliance,  but  lost  no  time  in  inform¬ 
ing  Charles  Emmanuel  of  what  had  taken 
place.  A  few  hours  after  this  interview 
with  the  Marquis  del  Borgo,  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  mounted  his  horse,  and,  followed  by  a 
single  attendant,  presented  himself  at  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  and  demand¬ 
ed  that  they  should  be  opened  to  him. 
This  was,  however,  refused  by  the  com¬ 
mandant,  who  represented  that  he  had 
been  placed  there  by  Charles  Emmanuel, 
and  could  admit  no  one  without  his  express 
orders.  This  reply  convinced  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  tliat  his  intended  coup  de  main  had 
failed,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  retiring 
to  the  castle  of  Moncalieri.  Meanwhile 
Charles  Emmanuel  asked  the  advice  of 
his  courtiers,  and  the  magistrates  and 


clergy  of  Turin.  Yielding  to  their  re¬ 
presentations  and  advice,  the  young  King, 
after  long  hesitation,  and  with  unfeigned 
reluctance,  signed  the  order  for  his  father’s 
arrest.  The  castle  of  Moncalieri  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  Victor  Amadeus  and  the 
Marchioness  surprised  in  bed.  The  lat¬ 
ter — the  authoress  of  their  unnatural  con¬ 
flict — was  seized  and  sent  under  a  strong 
guard  to  the  castle  of  Cena,  while  the 
old  King  was  conveyed  to  that  of  Rivoli, 
where  he  was  closely  watched,  subjected 
to  considerable  restraints  and  privations, 
and  guarded  by  a  force  of  six  hundred 
men.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  con¬ 
finement,  he  was  liable  to  sudden  trans¬ 
ports  of  fury,  during  which  the  utmost 
precautions  were  necessary  to  prevent  him 
from  destroying  his  own  life.  After¬ 
ward  he  became  calmer ;  and  as  his  fits 
of  fury  abated  in  violence,  the  rigor  of 
his  captivity  was  relaxed,  and  he  was 
allowed  books,  papers,  and  the  company 
of  the  Marchioness.  Latterly,  he  was 
removed  to  the  castle  of  Moncalieri, 
where  he  died  on  the  thirty-first  Octo¬ 
ber,  1 732.  Thus  perished,  in  sadness  and 
captivity,  Victor  Amadeus,  the  first  and 
greatest  King  of  Sardinia,  whom  Sis- 
mondi  truly  terms  “  the  ablest,  most  war¬ 
like,  and  most  ambitious  monarch  of  his 
age.”  He  w’as  buried  in  the  magnificent 
church  of  the  Superga,  which  he  himself 
had  built  on  the  highest  summit  of  a  hill 
near  Turin,  in  fulfiliment  of  a  vow  he  Imd 
made,  as  he  stood  there  beside  his  cousin 
Prince  Eugene,  and  concerted  the  plan 
of  oj^rations  which  resulted  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  the  rescue 
of  the  metropolis  of  Piedmont.  Little 
thouglit  the  triumphant  victor  of  that 
great  day  of  battle,  that  a  few  years  later 
he  should  be  fretting  away  his  soul  in  sor¬ 
row  and  hopeless  cafttivity,  a  prisoner  in 
one  of  his  own  castles,  with  his  own  son 
for  his  jailer. 

Several  years  of  the  long  reign  of 
Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (1730-1773)  were 
occupied  by  the  wars  of  the  l*olish  and 
Austrian  succession.  But  from  the  close 
of  the  latter  in  1748,  by  the  |>eace  of 
Aix-la-Chapellc,  down  to  1792,  there  was, 
for  Italy  and  Piedmont,  a  period  of  forty- 
four  years  of  profound  and  uninterrupted 
peace.  Between  1792  and  1814,  how¬ 
ever,  the  star  of  Piedmont  suffered  an 
eclipse.  During  the  wars  with  repub¬ 
lican  France,  from  1792  to  1796,  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  conquered ;  but  the  French 
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formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  Piedmon¬ 
tese  valor,  that,  during  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  Paris,  they 
offered  Lombardy  to  King  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  II.,  on  condition  that  he  would  as¬ 
sist  them  in  its  conquest  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  his  troops ;  and  Bonaparte  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  the  Directory  to  pur¬ 
chase,  on  any  reasonable  terms,  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  as  his  ex¬ 
cellent  trorms  might  prove  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  France.  Tlie  reign  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  II.  opened  amidst  the  mo¬ 
mentous  events  that  followed  the  great 
French  Revolution.  By  the  Treaty  of 
I’aris,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Nice,  Tenda,  and  Breuil  had  been 
ceded  in  perpetuity  to  France.  But  this 
unfortunate  monarch  was  destined  to  suf¬ 
fer  still  deeper  humiliations  at  the  hands 
of  his  powerful  and  unscrupulous  neigh¬ 
bor  than  any  which  his  predecessor  had 
undergone.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
republic  toward  him  w’as  marked  by  an 
almost  incredible  degree  of  baseness  and 
perfidy.  In  1798,  a  French  garrison  was 
admitted  into  the  citadel  of  Turin,  and 
Guingene,  the  Republican  ambassador, 
became  the  real  king  of  Sardinia.  Short¬ 
ly  afterward,  strong  bodies  of  French 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Joubert, 
invaded  Piedmont  at  various  points ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Charles 
Emmanuel  w’^as  compelled  to  sign  an  act 
resigning  the  government  of  his  con¬ 
tinental  dominions  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  republic.  Yet  it  was  only  after 
all  these  deeds  of  violence  had  been  con¬ 
summated,  that  the  formal  declaration 
of  war  by  France  W’as  sent  to  Turin. 
The  unfortunate  King,  thus  perfidiously 
stripped  of  his  territories,  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  from  that 
period  till  the  restoration  of  his  brother 
and  successor  in  1814,  the  national  his¬ 
tory  of  Piedmont  presents  a  mere  blank. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  French  for  six¬ 
teen  years;  and,  in  1802,  was  parceled 
out  into  six  departments,  and  formally 
annexed  to  France.  In  1814,  a  Pied¬ 
montese  contingent,  in  the  pay  of  Eng¬ 
land,  took  the  field  under  the  ancient 
flag  of  Savoy ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  sailed  from 
Cagliari,  landed  at  Genoa,  and  reenter¬ 
ed  Turin,  w’here  he  was  received  by  his 
enfranchised  subjects  with  transports  of 
enthusiasm.  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
the  House  of  Savoy  obtained  important 


ay. 

compensations  for  its  long  sufferings  and 
humiliations,  receiving  Genoa  and  the 
Riviera,  and  the  reversion  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  Parma  and  Piacenza.  From  this 
period  dates  the  naturalization  of  Pied¬ 
mont  as  an  Italian  state. 

The  reigns  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel,  and  Charles  Felix,  the 
three  sons  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  extend 
from  1796  to  1831.  They  were  princes 
of  but  moderate  abilities,  and,  tciTified 
by  their  bitter  experience  of  the  effects 
of  revolutionary  principles,  followed,  on 
the  whole,  a  retrograde  system  of  policy. 
They  all  married,  but  none  of  them  had 
issue.  Two  of  them  abdicated  the  throne. 
Charles  Emmanuel  renounced  the  crown 
in  favor  of  his  brother  in  June,  1802, 
and  entered  a  Jesuit  convent,  where 
I  he  died  in  October,  1819.  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  abdicated  in  1821  in  favor  of 
bis  brother  Charles  Felix.  If  to  these 
wo  add  Charles  Albert,  who,  after  the 
abortive  Italian  revolution  of  1848-9,  ab¬ 
dicated  in  favor  of  the  present  king,  wo 
have  the  singular  spectacle  of  three  out 
of  the  four  last  raonarchs  of  Piedmont 
abdicating  from  disappointment  and  hope 
deferred,  or  from  the  pressure  of  political 
circumstances.  Charles  Felix  was  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  main  line  ;  the  last 
of  thirty-eight  generations  of  that  prince¬ 
ly  race  whose  ashes  slumber  under  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ilautecombe,  *  and.  in  the  vaults  of  the 
beautiful  church  of  the  Sui)erga.  At  his 
death  the  succession  devolved  upon  his 
cousin  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  Carig- 
nan,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  Austria, 
who,  suspecting  Charles  Albert  of  a  lean¬ 
ing  to  liberalism,  left  no  efforts  untried 
to  induce  his  predecessor  to  disinherit 
him,  and  bequeath  the  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  one  of  the  w-orst  rulers 
in  Italy,  but  the  son  of  a  princess  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  and — what  w'as  more  to  the  purpose 
—  an  Austrian  archduke.  To  Charles 
Albert,  how-ever,  the  crown  of  Sardinia 
proved  but  a  crown  of  thorns.  For  more 
than  fifteen  years  he  was  compelled  to 

•  The  Abbey  of  Ilautecombe  was  founded  by 
Count  Amadeus  III.  in  1125.  It  stands  in  the  very 
heart  of  Savoy,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  of 
Bourget,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  Mont  du  Chat.  It 
is  the  Escurial  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  where  rest 
the  bodies  of  most  of  its  princes.  So  that  when 
Victor  Emmanuel  ceded  Savoy  to  France,  he  aban¬ 
doned  not  only  the  cradle,  but  the  burial-place,  of 
his  race. 
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temporize  and  dissemble.  The  necessi¬ 
ties  of  his  position  were  too  strong  to 
permit  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  in¬ 
clinations.  lie  had  to  choose  —  as  he 
himself  expressed  it — “  between  the  choc¬ 
olate  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  dagger  of  the 
Carbonari.”  When  such  were  the  alter¬ 
natives  presented  to  him,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  make 
a  choice.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Mazzini  commence<i  his  calami¬ 
tous  career,  and  selected  Savoy  for  the 
theater  of  his  operations.  Mazzini’s  at¬ 
tempt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
proved  a  total  failure.  He  did,  indeed, 
succeed  in  forming  a  fraction  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  party.  But  Charles  Albert — rally¬ 
ing  around  him  the  liberal-rovalist  party, 
which  had  always  existed  in  I’iedrnont — 
easily  crushed  the  nascent  rebellion,  and 
jmnished,  with  perhaps  too  great  severi¬ 
ty,  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it. 

During  the  three  preceding  reigns,  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  had  made  scarcely 
any  progress  in  social  and  material  civili¬ 
zation.  The  army  was  inefficient ;  edu¬ 
cation  w’as  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  and  too  much  power  was 
possessed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
Charles  Albert  clearly  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  with  a  state  so  ill  regu¬ 
lated  and  so  imperfectly  organized ;  he 
therefore  devotea  himself,  firmly  and  pa- 
tientl}',  to  reform  abuses,  reconcile  hostile 
factions,  and,  above  all,  to  increase  his 
army  and  bring  it  into  a  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  efficiency.  His  labors  were  ul¬ 
timately  crowned  with  success  ;  and,  after 
years  of  i)atlent  effort,  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  compact,  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  state,  and  of  a  well-disciplined 
army. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  the 
well-known  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  Italian  rising  against  the  Austrians  in 
1848.  For  a  time  Charles  Albert  hesitat¬ 
ed  to  identify  himself  with  the  party  of 
action,  and  to  declare  war  against  Aus¬ 
tria,*  even  after  he  had  commenced  a  lib¬ 
eral  policy  in  Sardinia,  and  granted  many 
privileges  to  his  people.  He  left  the  Mi¬ 
lanese  unaided  for  a  time,  after  they  had 
opened  the  revolution  of  1848  by  the 
memorable  five  days  at  Milan,  where  a 
half-armed  and  undisciplined  populace, 
after  a  desperate  and  protracted  struggle 
succeeded  in  driving  out  thirty  thousand 


•  Onerrieri,  L'Au$tria  « la  Lombardia. 


regular  soldiers  in  spite  of  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  discipline,  arms,  and  position.  At 
length,  however,  he  declared  in  favor  of 
the  national  movement ;  and,  crossing 
the  Ticino,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  com¬ 
menced  that  campaign  which,  though 
successful  in  its  opening,  ended  so  fatally 
five  months  later.  Want  of  union  was, 
indeed,  the  great  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  revolution  of  1848-9.  Turin  distrust¬ 
ed  Rome  ;  Rome  feared  Turin  ;  while  the 
King  of  Naples  was  alike  afraid  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
and  the  increasing  popularity  of  Pius  IX. 
Austria  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself  of 
these  feelings  of  mutual  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
trust,  and  her  intrigues  soon  j)roduced  a 
rupture  among  the  different  members  of 
the  national  league.  Disunion  once  sown 
among  the  Italians,  her  triumph  was  as¬ 
sured.  Victorious  at  Goito  and  Pastren- 
go,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  defeated  at 
Custoza  and  under  the  walls  of  Milan, 
and  compelled  to  conclude  a  capitulation. 
In  the  spring  of  1849,  how'ever,  he  again 
took  the  field,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Ilis  army  wms  imperfectly  officered,  and 
composed  in  part  of  lualf-disciplined  Lom¬ 
bard  volunteers,  who  were  no  match  for 
the  veteran  battalions  of  Radelzky.  At 
Mortara  and  La  Bicocca  the  Austrians 
were  victorious ;  and  the  terrible  defeat 
of  Novara — where  ten  thousand  corpses 
strewn  on  the  battle -field,  attested  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  strife — gave  the 
fiuishing-blow  to  the  revolution  of  1849. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  March  of  that 
year,  Charles  Albert  abdicated  the  throne 
of  Sardinia,  and  retired  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  died  some  months  afterward,  in  sor¬ 
row  and  exile,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

[  No  sooner  was  the  triumph  of  Austria 
!  secure,  than  she  began  to  avenge  herself 
for  the  alarm  she  had  suftered,  and  the 
losses  she  had  sustained.  Every  species 
of  exaction,  oppression,  and  cruelty  was 
practiced  in  Northern  Italy,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula  subject  to 
her  control.  In  Lombardy,  the  forced 
contributions  for  1849  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  livres, 
twenty  -  three  millions  being  levied  in 
Milan  alone.*  The  storming  and  sack 


*  One  of  the  most  revolting  instances  of  Austrian 
cruelty  and  oppression  occurred  in  this  city  a  few 
months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  revolution. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1849,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  cour¬ 
tesan  of  Milan,  named  Olivari,  displayed  an  Austrian 
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of  Brescia,  by  the  orders  of  Ilaynau, 
where  one  fouith  of  the  |K>puIation  was 
butchered  after  all  resistance  had  ceased ; 
the  massacre  at  Leghorn  by  the  troops  of 
General  Aspre ;  and  the  judicial  tortures 
and  murders  by  Austrian  military  tribu¬ 
nals  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara  in  1858-4 — 
are  a  few,  out  of  many,  examples  of  the 
reign  of  terror  by  which  Austria  sought 
to  compel  the  Italians  to  bow  to  her 
yoke.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  from  1840  to  1859  a  state  of  siege 
was  the  permanent  condition  of  the  whole 
of  Austrian  Italy.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  ^ 
such  reverses  and  disasters,  amidst  the 
prostration  of  liberty  and  the  triumph 
of  despotism,  that  the  present  monarch 
of  Italy  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sardi¬ 
nia.  Immediately  after  his  accesMon,  he 
gave  a  noble  proof  of  that  sincerity  and 
truthfulness  which  so  eminently  mark  his 
character.  Marshal  Radetzky,  in  treating 
for  the  ransom  of  Piedmont,  offered  to 
the  young  King,  then  only  twenty-nine 
yeai*8  of  age,  to  withdraw  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  to  forego  all  the  results  of  his 
victories,  on  condition  that  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  abolish  the  constitution  (siatuto 
fondamentale)  of  Charles  Albert ;  to  which 
the  youthful  monarch  made  the  memora¬ 
ble  reply  :  “  Our  race  knows  the  path  of 
exile,  but  not  that  of  dishonor !”  This 
noble  answer  cost  him  sixty  millions  of 
I'rancs. 

The  following  brilliant  though  perhaps 

flag  from  the  balcony  of  her  bouse.  This  was  hissed  I 
by  the  crowd ;  upon  which  a  number  of  Austrian 
soldiers  rushed  out  from  the  adjacent  caf^s,  and 
seiaing  promiscuously  on  several  passers-by,  hurried 
them  off  to  the  castle,  where  they  were  tried  by  a 
military  tribunal,  and  condemned,  seventeen  to  the 
bastinado,  from  twenty  five  to  fifty  strokes  each, 
and  three  to  various  periods  of  imprisonment.  The 
floggings  were  immediately  inflicted  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  castle,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  Austrian 
officers,  who  Jeered  at  the  sufferings  of  the  helpless 
Italians.  Among  those  who  suffered  this  degrad¬ 
ing  punishment,  were  two  young  female  opera-sing¬ 
ers — Emesta  Ualli,  of  Cremona,  and  Maria  Conti,  uf 
Florence,  the  former  aged  twenty,  and  the  latter 
eighteen  years.  They  received,  the  one  forty,  and 
the  other  thirty  lashes,  and  were  a  long  time  in 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  brutal  treatment  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  military  com¬ 
mandant  of  Milan  subsequently  sent  in  an  account  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  francs  to  the  municipal¬ 
ity  of  the  town,  ‘‘  for  the  expense  of  ice*  (applied  to 
the  mangled  flesh  of  the  victims  in  order  to  prevent 
gangrene)  “and  of  rods  used  and  broken  in-  the 
punishment  of  the  seditious  of  the  eighteenth  of  Au¬ 
gust."  Finally,  Marshal  Radetzky  Offered  the  town 
to  indemnify  the  courtesan  Olivari  by  a  gift  of  thirty 
thousand  livres.  (Let  Autrichient  et  L'ltalie,  par 
C.  de  la  Yarcnne,  troisidme  bdidon,  Paris,  18a9.) 


LMay, 

somewhat  highly-colored  picture  of  tl«e 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  and  his  great  minister  Count  Camiliu 
Cavour,  is  drawn  by  the  Princess  Bcl- 
giojoso : 

“During  the  ten  years  between  1849  an'l 
1859,  Victor  Emmanuel  followed  loyally  and 
conscientiously  the  path  traced  out  for  him  by 
the  constitution,  thus  showing  himself  to  Italy 
as  the  liberal  sovereign  who  offered  her,  under 
the  shelter  of  his  throne,  a  glorious  future 
of  independence,  concord,  and  greatness.  The 
firm  character  and  enlightened  intelligence  of 
the  monarch,  however,  could  not  accomplish  in 
ten  years  the  mighty  work  which  we  to-day  ad¬ 
mire.  It  was  Providence,  therefore,  that  placed 
beside  that  King  so  loyal,  so  brave,  and  so  tender¬ 
ly  beloved  a  minister,  who  can  not  be  compared 
to  any  of  thase  to  whom  history  has  accorded 
the  m  >8t  splendid  eulogies.  He  surpasses  them 
all :  some,  by  the  grandeur  of  bis  thoughts  and 
the  extent  of  his  views ;  others,  by  the  purity 
of  the  means  which  he  employs ;  all,  or  nearly 
all  indeed,  by  disinterestedness  and  abnegation. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  seconded  by  Count  Cainillo 
Cavour,  ha.s,  during  these  ten  years,  restored  to 
Piedmont  the  prosperity  of  which  the  preceding 
disasters  bad  deprived  her.  They  have  openetl 
roads ;  undertaken  the  gigantic  work  of  piercing 
the  Alps;  encoura^d  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industry ;  fortified,  according  to  the  mo.st 
approved  rules  of  modern  science,  the  chief 
cities;  increased  the  staff  of  the  army,  and  im¬ 
proved  its  discipline,  its  instruction,  and  its 
equipment.  They  have  triumphed  over  party 
extremes,  and  have  molded  the  Piedmontese 
into  a  compact  nati  on,  liberal  and  monarchical, 
knowing  their  rights  and  their  duties,  attached 
to  their  king  and  their  institutions,  and  readj- 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  their  defense.  They 
have  convinced  the  great  majority  of  the  Italians 
that  there  can  be  for  them  neither  independence 
nor  liberty,  nor  any  of  the  innumerable  blessings 
that  flow  from  them,  except  by  confiding  their 
desiinics  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  by  relying 
around  it,  forgetful  of  all  municipal  jealousy,  all 
provincial  or  state  rivalry,  by  refusing  all  spe¬ 
cial  denominations  of  Lombards,  Venetians,  or 
Tuscans,  in  order  to  accept  that  of  Italians,  and 
to  constitute  themselves  into  an  Italian  nation, 
under  the  scepter  of  the  loyal  and  gallant  sol 
dier-king.  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Count  Cavour 
have  done  yet  more:  they  have  secured  the 
strict  alliance  of  France,  and  the  assistance  of 
her  army.” 

During  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848-9, 
the  nobles,  the  middle  classes,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  were  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  while  the  mass  of  the  peo- 

Ele  took  comparatively  little  interest  in  it, 
>ut  ten  years  longer  of  Austrian  domina¬ 
tion  had,  in  1859,  united  all  classes  in  a 
common  hatred  of  their  oppressors.  In 
the  beginning  of  that  year,  all  was  pie- 
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jiftred  for  a  fresh  struggle  for  Italian  in¬ 
dependence.  The  efforts  of  General  La 
Marnioi'3,  and  the  dear-bought  experience 
of  the  Crimean  war — which  cost  Sardinia 
four  thousand  men  and  fifty  millions  of 
francs — had  disciplined  and  hardened  the 
Piedmontese  aiiny  ;  while  Lombardy  and 
the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  wanted  but 
the  signal  to  rise  in  arms.  The  Sardinian 
parliament  met  on  the  tenth  of  .January, 
and  was  opened  by  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
a  speech,  which,  though  guarded  in  its 
ternjs,  sounded  not  unlike  a  challenge  to 
Austria  and  a  summons  to  Italy.  “  Our 
country,”  ho  said,  “  small  in  point  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  has  increased  in  weight  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  because  it  is  great  by 
tlie  ideas  it  represents  and  the  sympathies 
it  inspires.  Such  a  ]H>sition  is  not  free 
from  dangers ;  because,  though  wo  re¬ 
spect  tre.atie8,  we  are  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  insensible  to  the  cries  of  grief 
which  are  directed  toward  us  from  so 
many  parts  of  Italy.”  The  actual  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  was 
not,  however,  given  by  the  Sardinians, 
but  by  the  Austrians,  who  committed  the 
foolish  and  fatal  blunder  of  crossing  the 
Ticino  and  invading  Piedmont  in  April, 
1859.  This  brought  the  armies  of  France 
upon  the  scene ;  and  Lombardy  became 
again,  what  she  has  been  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  years,  the  battle-ground  of  nations. 
The  subsequent  events  of  that  war — the 
battles  of  Montebello,  Palestro,  M.agenta, 
Malegnano,  and  Solferino — the  sudden 
and  mysterious  neace  of  Villafranca, 
which  gave  the  lie  to  the  declaration 
that  Italy  should  be  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic  —  the  determined  and 
spontaneous  movement  by  which  the 
]»eople  of  the  Duchies,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Legations,  repudiated  the  arrangements 
of  that  peace,  and  united  themselves  to 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Sardinia — 
the  exploits  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and 
Naples  —  the  defeat  of  General  Lamor- 
iciere  and  the  papal  army  at  Castelfidar- 
do — the  capture  of  Ancona  and  Gaeta — 
and  the  final  annexation  of  the  whole  pe¬ 
ninsula,  excepting  Rome  and  Venice,  to 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy — are  events  of 
yesterday,  and  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  one.  There  is,  however,  one  epi¬ 
sode  connected  with  the  war  of  Italian 
independence  which  we  would  willingly 
forget,  and  that  is  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  B’rance.  Both  the  fact  of 
the  cession  and  the  w'ay  in  which  it  was 


brought  about  were  alike  discreditable  to 
Sardinia.  The  cradle  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Savoy,  the  nursery  of  her  choicest  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the  town  which  had  repeated¬ 
ly  made  a  glorious  stand  for  the  honor 
and  existence  of  that  Ilouse  when  every 
other  stronghold  had  yielded  to  the  foe, 
should  not  have  been  lightly  parted  with. 
It  may  be  that  the  sacritice  was  rendered 
imperative  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
political  circumstances,  and  that  the  fair 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  price  of  a  few  sterile  Alpine  val¬ 
leys.  Yet  we  can  not  help  sympathizing 
in  the  vehemence  with  which,  on  the 
opening  of  the  til's!  Italian  parliament. 
Garibaldi  —  the  greatest  man  to  whom 
Nice  has  given  birth  —  denounced  the 
cession  to  BVance  of  an  integral  p.art  of 
the  ancient  dominions  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Savoy. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  the  most  fortunate 
and  powerful  of  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
Henry  IV.  of  Italy.  He  has  all  the  g.al- 
lantry  and  warlike  ardor  that  distin¬ 
guished  the  great  French  monarch,  the 
same  frankness  and  loyalty  of  character, 
the  same  good-nature  and  afiability,  anti 
the  same  gift  of  personal  fascination.  By 
his  Piedmontese  subjects,  and  especially 
by  the  Piedmontese  army,  he  is  adored  ; 
and  his  recent  progresses  through  his 
newly-acquired  Italian  dominions  have 
excited  a  popular  fervor  and  enthusiasm, 
rarely  displayed,  in  these  dajs,  toward 
a  crowned  head.  His  broad  chest  and 
shoulders,  his  complexion  embrowned  by 
the  suns  of  Palestro  and  San-Martino, 
his  firm  and  easy  seat  on  horseback,  his 
frank  and  good-natured  smile,  were  all 
calculated  to  please  the  multitude,  and 
win  the  suffrages  of  the  crowd ;  who 
hailed  him,  not  with  the  official  cry  of 
“Long  live  the  King!”  but  with  shouts 
of  “Long  live  -  Victor  Emmanuel !” 
“  Long  live  the  King  of  Italy !”  “  Long 
live  the  Corporal  of  Zouaves !”  “  Long 
live  the  soldier  of  independence !”  The 
following  characteristic  anecdote  of  this 
gallant  monarch  must  close  our  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy : 
Among  the  Piedmontese  soldiers  who 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  was  a  ser¬ 
geant  of  artillery,  named  Vigna,  whose 
left  arm  w.as  shattered  by  a  bullet  at  the 
battle  of  San-Martino.  The  day  after 
the  engagement,  Victor  Emmanuel,  while 
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visiting  the  wounded,  remarked  the  inter¬ 
esting  countenance  of  this  young  man, 
and  his  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  only  slightly  wound¬ 
ed.  “Not  very  badly,  sire,”  replied 
Vigna,  raising  the  bed-clothes  and  snow¬ 
ing  the  stump  of  his  arm  enveloped  in 
bloody  bandages.  The  King  theti  left 
the  place ;  and  after  making  the  necessa¬ 
ry  inquiries,  gave  orders  that  the  brave 
sergeant  of  artillery  should  receive  an  of¬ 
ficer’s  commission.  Soon  afterward,  the 
wounded  man  was  sent  to  Brescia ;  and, 
some  weeks  later,  the  King,  during  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  hopitals,  recognized  him, 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  received  his 
promotion  and  was  s.atisfied  with  it  ?  Vig¬ 
na  had  received  nothing.  The  King  then 
issued  fresh  ordere  on  the  spot  regarding 
his  promotion,  and  went  away,  believing 
that  they  would  be  immediately  execut¬ 
ed.  Some  months  afterward,  however, 
during  a  review  at  Turin,  he  observed  a 
non-commissioned  officer  approach  him, 
and  extend  the  empty  sleeve  of  his  left 
arm,  on  which  still  appeared  a  sergeant’s 
badge.  Victor  Emmanuel  has  a  quick 
eye  and  a  tenacious  memory,  and  he  was 
not  long  of  recalling  to  mind  the  artillery 
sergeant  of  San-Martino  and  Brescia ; 
and,  replying  to  the  reproachful  gesture 
by  a  simple  inclination  of  the  head,  he 
returned  to  the  pa'ace,  and  immediately 
sent  for  the  Minister  at  War.  M.  de  la 
Marmora  perfectly  remembered  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  about  which  the  King  in¬ 
quired  ;  but  the  nomination  of  the  ser¬ 
geant  had  been  shelved  by  the  bureaux 
under  the  pretext  of  economy.  The  for¬ 
mal  and  absolute  order  of  the  King  now, 
however,  required  obedience  ;  and,  a  week 
later,  a  royal  aid-de-camp  brought  to  Vig¬ 
na  his  commission  as  sub-lieutenant,  and 
informed  him  at  the  same  time  that  his 
majesty  desired  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  his  new  uniform.  The  young 
lieutenant,  full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  lost 
no  time  in  equipping  himself  and  repair¬ 
ing  to  the  royal  presence.  The  King, 
after  complimenting  him  on  his  appear¬ 
ance,  inquired  if  he  had  a  horse  ?  “  Not 
yet,  sire.”  “Go  down  to  ray  st.able8 
then,  choose  one,  and  try  it  under  my 
window.”  Vigna  believed  himself  in  a 
dream;  but  forthwith  hastened  to  the 
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royal  stables,  where  he  selected  and 
mounted  a  superb  thorough-bred,  which 
he  put  through  its  paces  in  front  of  the 
open  windows  of  the  palace,  from  which 
the  King  was  watching  him.  “  Well,” 
at  length  inquired  the  King,  “  what  think 
you  of  the  horse  ?”  “  Ah !  sire !  what  a 
pity  that  so  handsome  an  animal  should 
be  skittish  1  It  is  very  embarrassing  for 
the  squadron.”  “  Go  back,  then  and  try 
another.”  This  time  Vigna  returned 
mounted  on  a  splendid  chestnut,  full  of 
fire  and  strength,  but  perfectly  obedient 
to  the  hand,  and  passing  all  obstacles 
without  being  scared  by  them.  “  Sire,” 
he  said,  “  here  is  a  capital  charger !”  “  I 
well  believe  it,”  answered  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel,  smiling ;  “  I  rode  him  for  twelve 
hours  at  Palestro,  and  he  never  stumbled. 
You  have  made  a  fortunate  choice  ;  keep 
him,  and  adieu  till  we  meet  again.” 

We  have  now  followed  the  House  of 
Savoy  through  the  eight  centuries  of  its 
historical  existence.  Perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  feature  of  its  history  is,  that 
after  so  very  lengthened  a  past,  it  should 
now  seem  in  the  very  flower  and  vigor  of 
youth,  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  career, 
full  of  labor  and  full  of  promise,  and  bid¬ 
ding  fair  in  its  new  position,  to  earn  a 
distinction  that  sh.all  throw  all  its  past 
glories  into  the  shade.  Unlike  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Ilapsbnrgs, 
the  princes  of  this  house  have  ever  been 
friends  to  the  moral  and  material  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  race.  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
already  identified  his  name  with  those 
principles  of  civil  liberty  and  religious 
toleration  which  are  the  true  foundation  of 
national  greatness  and  prosperity.  The 
political  and  religious  emancipation  of  the 
Waldensian  Church  in  Italy,  is  a  good 
omen  for  religious  liberty ;  while  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Italian  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
press,  afford  guarjintees  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  politicsil  freedom.  All  eyes 
are  fixed  with  intense  interest  on  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  many  are  the 
prayers  that  its  gallant  King  may  yet  sur¬ 
mount  all  the  difficulties  that  surround 
him,  and  inaugurate,  in  the  best  sense, 
Italy’s  golden  ago. 
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Alexis  Charles  Henri  Clerel  de 
Tocqueville  was  born  in  Paris  on  July 
29lh,  1 805.  Ilis  fatlier  was  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  deriving  its  name  from 
hereditary  estates  near  Cherbourg.  His 
mother  w'as  a  granddaughter  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  Malesberbcs.  Alexis  was  the 
youngest  of  their  three  sons,  and  his 
early  education  —  all,  at  least,  which 
usually  passes  for  such — was  a  good  deal 
neglected.  lie  was  never  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  classics,  and,  till  his 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  seems  to  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  even  their  ru¬ 
diments.  At  that  time  his  father  became 
prefect  of  Metz,  and  Alexis  entered  tbe 
Imperial  Academy  there.  His  deficiencies 
in  other  respects  were  partially  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  excellence  of  his  French, 
and,  in  1822,  the  termination  of  his  acade¬ 
mical  studies  w’as  signalized  by  his  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  first  rhetoric  prize.  After  a 
blank  of  about  four  years,  we  find  him 
traveling  in  Italy  and  Sicily  with  his 
elder  brother,  now  Viscount  de  Tocque¬ 
ville,  and  he  returns  to  France  in  the 
spring  of  1827,  on  occasion  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  Jugea  Attditeurea  of 
the  tribunal  of  Versailles.  “  Had  he  been 
an  ordinary  man,”  says  M.  de  Beaumont, 
“his  destiny  would  have  been  ready 
traced  ”  by  this  appointment  as  a  junior 
magistrate. 

“  His  name,  his  family,  bis  social  position, 
bis  profession  pointed  out  bis  path.  Grandson 
of  Malesherbes,t  he  would  have  been  sure  of 
attaininf;  the  bighest  places  in  the  magUtrature, 
even  without  an  effort,  merely  trusting  to  tbe 
lapse  of  time.  Young,  agreeable,  connected 
with  all  the  great  families,  fitted  to  aspire  to 
the  most  brilliant  alliances,  of  which  many  bad 


*(Euvrf»  et  Correnpondante  Ineditea  i Alexia  de 
ToeqMeville.  PrUtlieaa  et  preeideaa  cTuna  Notice, 
Par  OuBTAva  dr  Bcauiiont.  M-tnbre  de  rinalitut. 
Deux  tomes.  Paris;  L6ry  Frdres.  1861. 
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I  already  been  proposed  to  him,  he  would  have 
married  some  rich  heiress.  His  life,  confined 
by  narrow  prescribed  limits,  would  have  glided 
by,  at  any  rate,  calmly  and  honorably,  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  toe  duties  of  his  ofiBce,  in 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  a  large  salary, 
amidst  the  narrow  but  never  failing  interests  of 
the  judicial  bench,  and  in  the  sober,  peaceful 
happiness  of  private  life.” 

Such  was  one  of  the  paths  open  to 
De  Tocqueville ;  and  though  it  seemed 
for  a  while  that  he  had  definitively  adopt¬ 
ed  it,  there  was  gradually  opening  to 
him  another,  a  far  more  difficult  and 
laborious  path,  yet  which  seemed  to  him 
on  every  account  preferable.  The  circum 
stances  under  which  he  came  finally  to 
choose  it ;  the  bearings  of  that  choice 
upon  his  own  life  and  character,  and  his 
birth  thereby  to  a  higher  and  nobler  form 
of  manhood ;  are  all  most  necessary  to 
be  understood,  and  w'e  shall  endeavor 
to  unfold  them  accordingly.  In  order 
to  this,  it  is  indispensable  to  get  some 
comprehension  of  the  times  which  had^ 
recently  passed  over  France,  and  w'hich 
were  still  passing  over  it. 

During  the  whole  interval  between  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire  in  1815,  and  the 
dc.ath  of  Louis  XVIH ,  in  1824,  the  move¬ 
ment  in  French  politics  had  been  retro¬ 
gressive.  A  selfish,  ignorant,  but  respect- 
<able  king,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  on  the  explicit  pledge  of  govern¬ 
ing  constitutionally,  had  been  growing 
every  year  stronger,  alike  by  infatuation 
and  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  to  govern 
unconstitutionally.  The  interests  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  beneficed  clergy  were 
strengthened  and  extended,  till  they 
threatened  to  absorb  or  to  destroy  all 
other  interests. 

When  Charles  X.  came  to  the  throne, 
he  persisted  in  the  course  which  li.ad  been 
already  marked  out  for  him  by  the  policy 
of  his  brother,  but  with  accelerated  speed, 
.and  a  more  resolute  selfishness.  Embold¬ 
ened  by  the  impunity  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  by  the  encour.agement  of  the  new 
King,  tbe  Jesuits  poured  hack  into  the 
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cities  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  nu¬ 
merous  posts  of  authority  from  which  the 
revolution  had  expelled  them,  and  the 
empire  had  effectually  forbidden  them. 
They  swarmed  in  Paris,  pestered  the  Par¬ 
liament,  were  the  most  assiduous  of  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  were  supreme  in  the  closet  of 
Charles.  They  procured  the  creation  of 
twenty -one  new  bishops,  and  moved  for  the 
restoration  of  the  revenues  which  had  been 
confiscated  iu  1789,  and  which  it  is  certain 
could  not  have  been  diverted  back  to 
their  ancient  channels  without  endanger¬ 
ing  both  the  Church  and  the  State.  The 
creation  of  the  twenty-one  spiritual  peers 
was  followed  by  the  creation  of  seventy- 
six  tem|)oral  peers,  in  order  to  the  more 
complete  securing  of  court  supremacy  in 
the  Upper  House.  Priestcraft  and  king¬ 
craft  were  to  be  the  two  elements  of  the 
new  reign.  Charles  really  believed  him¬ 
self  a  skillful  politician,  and  desired  to  be 
absolute.  He  was  equally  unfortunate  in 
exaggerating  his  own  abilities,  and  in  de¬ 
preciating  the  worth  and  the  might  of  the 
nation  he  ruled.  He  was  no  less  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  wisdom  in  his  projects,  than  to  com¬ 
mon  prudence  in  the  selection  of  means. 
He  was  perpetually  repeating  to  himself 
and  to  others,  “  On  ne  reussit  que  par  la 
vigueur  /”  (no  success  without  energy  ;) 
and  if  he  had  lived  till  now,  he  would 
have  been  repeating  it  still,  only  lament¬ 
ing  that  he  had  not  been  energetic  enough. 

“  The  party  of  the  Congregation,”  as 
the  leaders  and  tools  of  the  Jesuits  w'ere 
called,  obliged  the  government  to  bring 
forward  a  bill  making  sacrilege  a  capital 
crime — ^the  theft  of  a  ragged  surplice 
from  a  church-vestry  punishable  with 
death  and  mutilation,  mart  avec  le  poing 
coupe!  Mortified  by  the  defeat  which 
this  impious  rashness  procured,  le  parti- 
pritre  ”  proceeded  for  a  time  more  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  then,  with  the  willing  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  King,  constrained  the  minis¬ 
try  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  ef¬ 
fectual,  and  even  ignominious  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
designs  of  the  reactionists  had  now  be¬ 
come  transparent,  and  Paris  was  in  all 
but  open  uproar.  The  common  sentiment 
of  common  danger  united  all  classes  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  measure,  and  produced  a 
unanimity  of  indignation  and  of  action 
that  might  have  led  one  to  fancy,  says  M. 
Lacretelle,  “that  all  France  lived  by  the 
press.”  The  French  Academy  —  surely 
one  of  the  proper  and  most  responsible 


guardians  of  the  freedom  now  attacked — 
proposed  to  remonstrate  against  the  meas¬ 
ure,  and  was  threatened  with  dissolution 
by  royal  edict  if  it  should.  Two  of  the 
three  members  who  were  appointed  to 
draw  up  its  protest,  MM.  Yillemain  and 
Lacretelle,  were  dismissed  from  their 
posts  as  Masters  of  Requests,  and  the 
third,  none  other  than  Chateaubriand, 
W'ould  have  had  to  share  their  “  disgrace,” 
only  that  he  had  been  “  disgraced  ”  al¬ 
ready.  With  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the 
bill  would  have  occasioned  no  difficulty ; 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  it  was  treated 
exactly  as  it  deserved.  A  sufficiently  full 
account  of  the  discussion  it  provoked  there 
may  be  found  in  Lacretelle.*  Keen,  fierce, 
and  brilliant  as  was  the  whole  debate, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  contained 
any  thing  better  than  the  speech  of  the 
venerable  and  eloquent  Royer-Collard — 
a  man  whom  one  always  feels  s.afe  to  love. 
In  his  exordium  there  was  an  exquisite 
mixture  of  gravity  and  ridicule,  which  we 
find  extremely  refreshing:  “According 
to  the  real  sentiments  of  this  bill,”  said 
he,  “  there  was  on  the  great  day  of  the 
creation  a  want  of  foresight  in  letting  man 
escape  into  the  midst  of  this  universe  in 
possession  of  freedom,  and  endowed  with 
intelligence.  Evil  and  error  have  been 
the  consequences.  But  a  higher  wisdom 
proposes  to  repair  this  fault  of  Providence 
— to  curtail  its  imprudent  liberality — and, 
by  wisely  maiming  our  humanity,  to  do  it 
the  kindness  of  raising  it,  at  length,  to  the 
happy  innocence — of  brutes !”  It  scarcely 
need  be  added  that  this  “law  of  justice  and 
mercy,”  as  the  government  had  called  it 
in  the  Moniteur^  perished  utterly.  What 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  had  discovered 
the  designs  of  the  party  in  power.  It  was 
impossible  after  this,  to  lull  the  nation  into 
that  slumber  of  security  which  had  been 
so  rudely  disturbed,  and  which  w'as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  its  being  robbed  and  insulted 
with  impunity.  It  did  not  take  much 
rubbing  of  the  eyes  to  make  men  see  clear¬ 
ly  enough  now  whv  Beranger’s  ballads 
had  been  suppressea ;  w’hy  it  was  propos¬ 
ed  to  readjust  and  amend  the  established 
order  of  trial  by  jury ;  why  the  bench  of 
bishops  was  being  recruited  with  addi¬ 
tions  every  year  ;  why  four  of  those  pre¬ 
lates  had  been  elevated  in  a  batch  to  the 
rank  of  ministers  of  state  ;  why  it  was  de- 
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fired  to  reestablish  the  law  of  primogeni-  ] 
ture ;  why  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  I 
duration  of  Parliament  septennial,  on  the 
express  condition  tliat  the  very  Parlia-  j 
mcnt  which  was  to  pass  this  law,  should  ' 
itself  break  ail  law  by  acting  on  it  with¬ 
out  first  resigning  its  trust  into  the  hands 
of  its  constituents;  why  Manuel,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  distinguished  mem- 1 
hers  of  the  Constitutional  Opposition,  had  ' 
been  dragged  from  the  Chamber  by  physi- 1 
cal  force  fur  making  a  speech  which  could  | 
not  otherwise  be  answered;  and  why  a  I 
hundred  other  things  had  been  done 
which  were  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be  ' 
only  freaks  of  power  or  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment,  but  not  of  intention.  The  N ational 
Guanl  was  haughtily  and  summarily  dis¬ 
missed  ;  the  Viilele  ministry  fell,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  Martignao ; 
and  while  men  were  wondering  what  was 
to  be  next.  Prince  Polignac,  the  man  after 
Charles’s  own  heart,  was  smuggled  into  the 
palace  like  a  bale  of  stolen  goods,  and  was 
then  made  Premier  of  France. 

As  this  period  w’as,  in  fact,  the  very 
making  of  De  Tocqueville,  it  needs  no 
excuse  that  we  wish  it  to  be  strongly 
placed  before  the  reader’s  mind.  So  far 
as  we  know,  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  this  respect.  M.  de  Beau¬ 
mont,  however,  has  noU  failed  to  observe 
it  in  some  part,  and  if  his  brief  but  glowing 
description  excludes  all  reference  to  par- 
tiqiulars,  it  may  well  be  because  such  in¬ 
formation  was  less  necessary  in  France, 
than  must  unavoidably  be  the  case  with 
a  nation  that  was,  at  that  time,  only  too 
fully  occupied  with  its  own  affairs. 

“  Those  who  did  not  witness  that  period,”  he 
writes,  “  (from  1827  to  1828,)  and  who  are  ac¬ 
quaint^  only  with  the  languor  and  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  our  own,  will  hai^ly  comprehend  its 
excitement  Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  For  the  first  time  France 
had  known  liberty,  and  had  loved  her.  This 
liberty,  a  comfort  to  some,  the  greatest  of  bless¬ 
ings  to  others,  had  creat^  for  all  a  new  coun¬ 
try.  Institutions  were  substituted  for  the  will 
of  one  man  ;  new  habits  arose  amidst  profound 
peace.  The  development  of  instincts,  feelings, 
and  wants,  till  then  unnoticed,  had  contributed 
to  awaken  a  new  life  in  a  regenerate  nation. 
Yes,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  setting  aside 
the  old  revolutionary  and  imperial  parties, 
whose  liberalism  was  a  lie,  and  in  spite  of  the 
disagreements  inseparable  from  freedom,  France 
was  at  that  time  sincerely  liberal,  pa-ssionately 
attached  to  her  new  institutions,  jealous  in 
maintaining  them,  quickly  alarmed  by  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  threatened  them,  and  ready  to  see 


in  their  destruction  or  preservation  her  own  de¬ 
gradation  or  grandeur.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  great  problem  of  constitutional  liberty  was 
seriously  stated  in  France.  The  country  seem¬ 
ed  to  feel  the  peril  of  the  experiment  With 
what  anxiety  she  watched  its  progress!  with 
what  emotion  she  looked  for  the  slightest  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  storm,  whether  coming  from  the 
people  or  the  sovereign  1  What  interest  was 
then  taken  in  the  smallest  incidents  of  public 
life — the  arbitrary  act  of  an  official,  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  fur  libel,  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  a  new  book, 
a  word  let  fall  in  one  of  the  Chambers  some¬ 
times  a  newspaper  article !” 

The  whole  period,  indeed,  but  espe¬ 
cially  from  1827  to  1830,  marks  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  striking  progresses 
in  French  intellect.  Men  awoke  to  a  life 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  stran¬ 
gers.  De  Tocqueville  was  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  The  irresistiVile  forces  which  then 
swayed  France,  reached  not  only  to  the 
seats  of  justice — usually  inaccessible — but 
to  all  other  seats  ;  and  dead  things  were 
quickened  into  life,  and  old  things  either 
passed  away,  or  endured  an  ordeal  which 
pronounced  them  fit  to  live. 

Then  came  the  Three  Days  of  July, 
1830,  and  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  King 
— another  minor  revolution  in  the  grand 
revolution  not  yet  finished.  De  Tocque¬ 
ville  was  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
but  showed  that  he  had  already  been 
a  careful  student  of  his  age.  A  new 
phase  of  existence  opened  to  him ;  yet  he 
proved  that  he  had  not  in  the  desirable 
lost  sight  of  the  possible  or  the  proba¬ 
ble.  His  views  were  practical  and  those 
of  common  sense.  He  had  examined  most 
profoundly  into  the  character  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and,  having  attained  to  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  both  of 
history  and  of  mankind,  he  could  not  but 
watch  the  advent  and  the  action  of  the 
new  revolution  with  anxiety  and  fear. 
When  it  came,  he  deliberately,  but  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm,  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
government,  and  when  Louis  Philippe 
had  become  the  successor  of  Charles,  tie 
gave  a  free  but  sorrowful  adhesion  to  the 
new  King,  hoping  against  hope  for  the 
best,  and  feeling  how  dangerous  to  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty — or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  salvation  of  his 
country — might  easily  be  a  system  directly 
inaugurated  by  popular  power,  and  which 
promised  to  become  neither  stronger  nor 
better  than  that  which  had  produced  it. 

Six  months  later,  De  Tocqueville  was 
on  his  way  to  America.  He  had  an  irre 
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sistible  desire  to  study  the  natui'e  and 
character  of  democratic  institutions,  in 
the  only  country  in  which  they  might  be 
seen  untrammeled  and  entire.  He  pro¬ 
posed  his  plan  to  his  friend  and  colleague, 
M.  de  Beaumont,  who  eagerly  approved 
it ;  and  having  procured  an  official  mission 
to  study  on  the  spot  the  United  States 
Penitentiary  System,  the  two  young  ma¬ 
gistrates  obtained  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence,  and  in  May,  1831,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  New- York. 

It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  in  detail  on 
w'hat  De  Tocqueville  saw  and  did  in  Am¬ 
erica.  It  may  suffice  to  note  that  the 
twelve  months  to  which  his  visit  extended, 
were  passed  in  incessant  activity,  travel, 
inquiry,  observation.  The  official  mission 
of  the  two  friends  was  fully  accomplished, 
and,  on  their  return,  they  published  an 
elaborate  Report  on  it,  under  the  title  of 
The  PeniUiitiary  System  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  its  Application  in  France. 
It  was  speedily  translated  into  German 
and  English,  and  occupies  a  high  place 
among  the  w’orLs  of  its  class. 

During  tlie  whole  time  of  his  travels 
in  America,  materials  had  been  accu¬ 
mulating  in  the  mind  of  De  Tocqueville 
for  another  work  of  a  totally  different, 
and  of  a  much  more  important  and  diffi¬ 
cult  character.  He  was  resolved  to  write 
a  book  on  democracy.  He  felt  that, 
whether  for  good  or  harm,  for  blessing 
or  curse,  democracy  was  the  one  grand 
and  central  fact  of  modern  state-life  and 
politics.  He  saw  that  there  was  in  it 
much  which  had  never  been  investigated, 
and  never  understood.  He  found  that, 
no  more  in  our  language  than  his  own, 
DO  more  in  America  than  in  Europe, 
was  there  a  complete  and  philosophical 
explication  of  it  as  a  fact — an  unfohling 
of  it  from  its  principles — a  display  of  its 
essential  tendencies,  of  its  real  nature 
and  character.  Such  fact  he  had  set 
himself  to  study,  and  such  a  book  he 
would  endeavor  to  write.  Ha|>pily  for 
us,  his  official  duties  at  Vei*8ailles  were 
interrupted,  and  be  thus  obtained  the 
leisure  necessary  to  his  task.  It  would 
be  an  erroneous  omission  not  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  this  interruption 
occurred.  M.  de  Beaumont’s  narrative 
of  it  suggests  more  than  the  manliness 
and  courage  of  those  immediately  con¬ 
cerned.  He  writes  : 

“The  resumption  of  his  magisterial  duties  at 
Versailles  might  have  proved  an  obstacle,  or  at 
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least  a  rival,  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  An 
accident  removed  it  His  fiiend,  M.  de  Beau¬ 
mont,  who  bad  returned  to  his  official  post, 
refused  to  speak  on  an  occasion  when  the  part 
which  the  ministife  public  had  to  play  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  discreditable,  and  bad,  for  this  reason, 
been  dismissed.  Tocqueville,  considering  him¬ 
self  affected  by  the  blow  which  struck  his  friend, 
immediately  sent  in  his  resignation,  in  these 
terms : 


‘“Toulok,  May  21st,  1832. 

“  ‘Monsikuk  lk  Proocrecb  General:  Being 
now  at  Toulon,  engaged  in  inspecting  the  Bagnio 
and  other  prisons  of  the  town,  it  was  only  to¬ 
day  that  I  learnt,  from  the  Moniteur  of  the  16th 
of  May,  the  severe,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  unjust 
sentence  pronounced  by  M.  le  Garde  Seeawi 
on  M.  G.  de  Beaumont. 

“  ‘Long  united  in  intimate  friendship  with  the 
person  w-ho  has  jast  been  dismissed  from  his 
functions,  whose  opinions  I  hold,  and  whose 
conduct  I  approve,  I  think  myself  bound  volun¬ 
tarily  to  share  his  lot,  and  to  abimdon  with  him 
a  career  in  which  neither  active  service  nor 
upright  conduct  is  a  security  against  unmerited 
disgrace. 

“  ‘  I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  request  you, 
M.  le  Procurtur  Oeniral,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  lay  before  .If.  le  Garde  dee  Sceauz  my  reNigna- 
tion  of  the  office  of  j‘‘gesuppleant  at  the  tribunal 
of  Versailles. 

“  *  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.”’ 

Here,  with  an  emphasis,  were  fruits  of 
the  change  throqgh  which  Do  Toeque- 
ville  had  passed  during  the  ripening  of 
the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  which 
had  only  been  confirmed  and  completed 
by  what  he  had  seen  and  experienced 
abroad.  Thus  w'as  the  first  path  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  second  one  ojienly  and 
forever  preferred. 

And  now  came  to  De  Tocqueville  two 
or  three  years  of  the  greatest  happiness 
which  life  could  afford.  Emancipated  from 
the  doubts  which  had  formerly  oppress¬ 
ed  him,  with  health  of  body  and  a  fully 
occupied  and  powerful  mind,  with  a  de¬ 
finite  subject  and  a  reasonable  abundance 
of  appliances  for  its  study,  De  Tocque¬ 
ville  energized  freely  and  with  pleas¬ 
ure,*  laboring  hard,  but  with  the  elastic 
and  cheerful  vigor  of  a  man  conscious  of 
strength,  and  assured  of  reward.  The 
result  w’as  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  Democracy  in  America.  They  were 
published  in  January.,  1835,  and  achieved 
an  immediate  and  unparalleled  success. 
“  Since  Montes<juieu  there  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  like  it,”  said  Royer-Collard ;  and  if 

•  “  Pleasure.”  8a3fe  W.  Hamilton,  “  is  the  reflex 
of  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy.” 
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in  any  thing  Europe  and  America  have  ! 
failed  exactly  to  indorse  this  dictum,  it 
has  been  because  they  have  felt  that,  as 
a  whole,  not  even  Montesquieu  may  ad¬ 
vantageously  compare  with  De  Tocque- 
ville. 

Profoundly  gratified  by  a  success  which 
silenced  every  misgiving  as  to  his  own 
powers,  and  which  had  made  him  illus¬ 
trious,  De  Tocqueville  rested,  visited 
England,  (whither  his  fame  had  preceded 
him,)  married,  traveled,  and,  in  due  lime, 
settled  himself  anew  to  the  studies  which 
W'ere  requisite  to  the  completion  of  his 
task.  He  felt  that  it  would  not  do  merely 
to  equal  what  he  had  already  done.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that  success  sometimes 
leads  to  undue  confidence;  and  placing 
clearly  before  himself  the  object  he  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish,  and  the  dangers 
and  temptations  which  might  stantl  in 
the  way  of  it,  he  girded  himself  for 
long  and  patient  labor,  resolved  that 
neither  indolence,  nor  confidence,  nor 
haste,  should  defraud  him  of  his  aim. 
Five  whole  years  did  he  devote  to  the 
preparation  of  the  last  two  volumes. 
They  contain  not  a  sentence  which  was 
not  profoundly  pondered  as  to  its  matter, 
and  most  carefully  elaborated  to  chaste- 
ness  and  perfection  of  style.  The  mul¬ 
titude  of  books  he  re'kd  at  this  time  is 
said  to  have  been  something  prodigious. 
Avoiding  such  as  bore  directly  on  his 
subject,  he  seized  on  every  thing  else 
with  eagerness  and  delight.  The  great 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
never  out  of  his  hands.  Bourdaloue,  in 
particular,  he  seems  to  have  studied  much 
as  Horace  bids  one  study  the  models  ot 
Greece — not  so  much  for  opinions  as  for 
a  mastery  in  art  and  style  which  appear¬ 
ed  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection. 

“  Plato,  Plutarch,  Machiavel,  Montaigne, 
Rousseau,  and  their  fellows,”  says  his 
biographer,  “  he  m.ay  be  said  to  have 
devoured.”  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  De 
Kergorlay,  he  sjiys  him.self :  “  I  pass  a 
short  portion  of  every  day  with  three 
men  —  Pa.scal,  Montesquieu,  and  Rous¬ 
seau.”  His  labor  was  incessant,  pro¬ 
tracted,  intense,  and  was  directed  to  its 
proper  end  with  the  precision  and  in.sight 
peculiar  to  genius.  In  the  case  of  some 
men,  the  outc<#ne  of  it  all  would  have 
been  a  pile  of  tomes  that  it  would  be 
almost  as  fatiguing  to  read  as  to  write. 
With  De  Tocqueville,  it  was  two  small 
volumes,  from  which  not  a  word  could 


be  omitted  without  loss,  or  transposed 
without  detriment  ;  in  which  thought 
succeeds  thought  in  perfect  and  rigorous 
sequence  ;  and  which  form  a  whole  of  pro¬ 
portioned  symmetry  and  strength  such  as 
It  is  scarcely  possible  should  be  surpassed. 

When  he  published  the  second  part  of 
his  Democracy  in  America^  De  Tocque¬ 
ville  had  been  for  several  years  resident 
in  the  country,  though  spending  his  w’tii- 
ters  in  Paris.  Family  arrangements  made 
after  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1836,  left 
him  possessor  of  the  old  family-seat,  the 
“  Chateau  de  Tocqueville,”  situate  on  the 
peninsula  of  which  Cherbourg  is  the  ex¬ 
tremity.  His  house  and  grounds  com¬ 
manded  the  finest  views  of  both  land  and 
sen.  He  found  it  by  no  means  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  his  studies  that  he  had  to  de¬ 
vote  some  portion  of  every  day  to  the 
care  of  his  estate  and  to  the  repair  of  the 
old  chateau.  Another  thing  which  added 
to  his  contentment  in  the  country  was, 
that  political  life  was  strongly  attracting 
him,  and  that  residence  on  his  owm  pro¬ 
perty  has  always  been  one  of  the  best 
means  by  which  a  good  landlord  may  ca¬ 
ter  it. 

“  ‘  It  is  certain,’  writes  M.  Beaumont,  ‘  that  if 
he  had  not  sought  political  life,  it  would  have 
sought  him ;  fur  in  a  free  country,  any  thing  that 
raises  a  man  above  the  crowd,  draws  to  him  pub¬ 
lic  attention,  and  Tocqueville  was  already  illus¬ 
trious.  But,  in  fact,  he  desired  it  Tocqueville 
had  much  ambition — not  the  vulgar  ambition 
which  feeds  on  money  or  on  place,  or  is  satis¬ 
fied  by  empty  honors — ^such  ambition  he  knew 
only  to  despise  it”  ’ 

In  March,  1889,  accordingly,  he  was  sin¬ 
cerely  gratified  by  his  election  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  arrondisse- 
ment  ofValognes,  and  he  continued  to  re¬ 
present  the  same  constituency  till  1848, 
regularly  voting  with  the  constitutional 
opfiosition. 

It  will  do  any  thing  but  surprise  our 
readers  to  learn  that,  as  a  speaker  in  Par¬ 
liament,  De  Tocqueville  had  no  success. 
The  functions  of  writer  and  orator  have 
certainly  much  in  common,  but  they  have 
almost  as  much  in  difference.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  and  discriminate  them 
here,  though  M.  de  Beaumont  has  done 
so  in  his  memoir.  His  affectionate  tffid 
jealous  solicitude  to  do  justice  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  friend,  has  led  to  an  agreea¬ 
ble  digression,  describing  exactly  how  it 
was  that  De  Tocqueville  was  not  an  ora¬ 
tor,  and  gently  urging  an  acknowledgment 
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we  have  no  anwilliiip:ness  to  make,  tliat  a  | 
great  book  demands  for  its  production  j 
higher  and  finer  qualities  than  a  power¬ 
ful  speech. 

At  the  end  of  De  Tocqueville’s  nine 
years’  representation  of  Valognes,  came 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  It  filled  him 
M'ith  indescribable  pain,  though  it  failed 
to  take  him  by  surprise.  Indeed,  he  had 
already,  and  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
M’arned  the  Chamber  of  its  near  approach 
some  four  weeks  prior  to  its  outbreak. 
He  foretold  the  truth,  though,  like  sun¬ 
dry  other  prophets,  he  was  not  believed. 
No  one  can  suppose  that  by  such  a  man  as 
De  Tocqueville,  such  a  prediction  would  ' 
be  rashly  and  wickedly  hazarded.  To 
him  there  was  no  hazard  in  the  question. 
He  did  not  guess,  or  augur,  or  conjec¬ 
ture,  or  merely  expect,  a  revolution ;  he 
perceived  it.  It  was  as  if  he  had  marked 
the  birth  of  a  cyclone,  and,  by  the  infalli¬ 
ble  laws  of  storms,  had  announced  the 
place  over  which  it  would  burst.  The 
gift  was  in  seeing  the  birth,  not  in  fore¬ 
telling  the  crash.  How  truly  De  Tocque¬ 
ville  saw  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  speech  he  deliver¬ 
ed  in  the  Chamber  on  January  twenty- 
seventh.  The  commencement  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  was  February  twenty-fourth. 

“*....  It  is  supposed,’  said  he,  ‘  that  there 
is  no  dan^r  because  there  is  no  collisi  m.  It  is 
said  that  as  there  is  no  actual  disturbance  of 
the  surface  of  society,  revolution  is  far  off. 

“  *  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  deceive  yourselves.  Without  doubt 
the  disorder  does  not  break  out  in  overt  acts, 
but  it  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Look  at  what  is  passing  in  the  breasts 
of  the  working  classes — as  yet,  f  own,  tranquil. 
It  is  true  they  are  not  now  inflamed  by  purely 
political  passions  in  the  same  degree  as  former¬ 
ly,  but  do  you  not  observe  that  their  pa-sions 
from  political  have  become  social  f  Do  you  not 
see  gnulually  pervading  them  opinicns  and  ideas, 
whose  object  is  not  merely  to  dverthrow  a  law, 
a  ministry,  or  even  a  dynasty,  but  society  itself? 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  on  which  it  now 
rests  ?  Do  you  not  listen  to  their  perpetual  cry  f 
Do  you  not  hear  incessantly  repeated  that  all 
those  above  them  are  incapable  and  unworthy 
of  governing  them  ?  that  the  present  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  in  the  world  is  unjust,  that  pro¬ 
perty  rests  upon  no  equitable  basis  ?  And  do 
y(ftt  not^'believe  that  when  such  opinions  take 
root,  when  they  spread  till  they  have  almost 
become  general,  when  they  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  masses — that  they  must  lead  sooner  or 
later — I  know  not  when,  i  know  not  how,  but 
that  sooner  or  later  they  must  lead — to  the 
most  formidable  revolutions  ? 
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” '  Such,  gentlemen,  is  my  deep  conviction  ;  I 
believe  that  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
'  slumbering  on  a  volcano,  (murmurs  ;)  of  this  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced,  (excitement)’ " 

De  Tocqueville’s  conduct  under  the 
new  and  trying  circumstances  which  at¬ 
tended  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  so 
truly  illustrates  the  whole  character  alike 
of  his  intelligence  and  his  heart,  and  has 
been  so  ably  summed  up  by  his  biograph¬ 
er,  that  we  gladly  present  the  account 
of  it. 

“  De  Tocqueville  had  not  been  bound  by  any 
close  or  peculiar  tie  to  the  fallen  dynasty ;  he 
was  attached  to  it  in  a  merely  constitutional 
:  point  of  view ;  but  his  great  intelligence  had, 
from  the  flrst,  appreciated  the  danger  to  liberty 
caused  by  the  revolution. 

“The  danger  he  considered  immeasurable, 
and  the  consequent  mischief  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible.  To  avert,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  irre¬ 
mediable  misery  and  ruin,  this  last  and  prreatest 
danger,  seemed  to  be  all  that  remained  for  him 
to  attempt.  Therefore,  after  an  attentive  study 
of  the  events  passing  before  him,  after  consider¬ 
ing  the  raging  passions,  the  divisions  of  party 
in  the  country,  divisions  which  were  faithfully 
represented  in  the  Assembly,  he  became,  whe¬ 
ther  rightly  or  wrongly,  convinced  of  two  things 
— first,  that  the  only  and,  perhaps,  the  last 
chance  of  liberty  for  France  lay  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  republic;  second,  that  every  attempt 
to  prevent  its  success  would  end  in  the  ruin  of 
the  republic  in  favor  of  the  power  of  a  single 
person.  In  so  judging,  he  was  assuredly  not 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  His  instinct  and 
his  reason  were  equally  offended  by  the  republic 
of  1848 ;  the  violent  and  surreptitious  origin  of 
the  revolution — its  authors — the  licentious  the¬ 
ories  and  even  the  absurd  phraseology  that  it 
had  brought  forth — were  thoroughly  repugnant 
to  his  nature,  and  would  have  held  him  aloof 
from  the  republic,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extent 
of  the  evil  from  which  he  thought  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  republic  alone  could  save 
France.  Tocqueville  would  have  done  any 
thing  to  obviate  it,  because  he  felt  that  its  natu¬ 
ral  consequence  would  be  to  drive  France  into 
an  abyss  of  misery ;  but  now  that  the  republic 
was  establislied,  be  saw  safety  in  its  mainten¬ 
ance.  Was  he  wrong?  Was  the  permanence 
of  the  republic  a  chimera  ?  One  must  beware 
of  judging  every  thing  by  the  result  Many 
declar^  the  republic  to  be  impossible,  who  pro¬ 
claimed  still  more  impossible  the  permanence  of 
absolute  power.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
essential  to  make  known  the  convictions  of 
Tocqueville,  as  the^  only  can  furnish  the  key 
to  his  conduct  at  this  important  epoch  of  recent 
history.  These  convictions^wegulated  all  his 
acts ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  perplexing  circumstances,  Tocqueville 
bad  not  one  instant  of  hesitation  or  weakness, 
but  appeared  invariably  more  energetic  and 
more  resolute  than  ever.” 
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Thus  making  the  best  of  what  he  would 
fain  have  had  otherwise  and  better,  De 
Tocqueville  will  need  no  vindication  for 
having  supported,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  the  only  government  which  then 
seemed  possible.  After  his  return  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  as  representative 
of  the  department  of  La  Manche,  and 
when  it  had  become  necessary  to  elect  a 
President,  De  Tocqueville  appears  to  have 
considered  that  General  Cavaignac  was 
the  man  best  fitted  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
infant  republic.  In  so  thinking,  he  was 
only  of  the  same  mind  with  the  best  in¬ 
formed  and  ablest  politicians  on  both 
sides  the  channel.  This,  however,  did 
not  hinder  him  from  supporting  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Odillon  Barrot,  nor  from  obey¬ 
ing  the  summons  which  he  received 
while  traveling  on  the  Rhine  w’ith  his 
wife,  and  which  required  his  return  to 
Paris  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  dealt  with  the  questions  which  came 
before  him  in  this  new  capacity  with  rare 
ability  and  success,  but  at  the  end  of  only 
five  months,  wo  believe,  circumstances 
obliged  him  to  give  up  his  portfolio.  He 
continued  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  till  it 
had  dragged  its  miserable  existence  almost 
out,  and  then,  with  worn-down  health 
'and  an  utterly  jaded  mind,  he  hastened 
to  Sorrento  to  recruit  both.  But  not 
even  Sorrento — which  wife,  friends,  books, 
society,  climate,  scenery,  all  combined  to 
make  the  most  charming  retreat  in  the 
world — could  do  more  than  partially,  and 
for  a  while,  blunt  the  anguish  with  which 
he  watched  Paris  and  France,  and  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  be  master  of 
both.  He  saw  the  gathering  of  the 
storm,  appreciated  the  danger  which 
would  attend  its  outburst,  and  could  no 
longer  rest  in  the  security  of  his  Italian 
retreat.  He  felt  it  would  be  almost  like 
stealing  away  from  a  duty  to  remain 
there ;  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave,  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Paris  in  time  to  be  in  his  place 
on  the  second  of  December,  1851.  What 
took  place  on  that  darkest  of  days  is 
needless  to  recapitulate.  De  Tocque¬ 
ville  shared  the  lot  of  bis  colleagues,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  Two  Hundred  who  w’ere 
marched  as  prisoners  to  the  barracks  on 
the  Quai  d’Orsay,  whence  they  were  at 
night  removed  to  Vincennes. 

ling  his  personal 
withdrew  to  his 
estate  in  Normandy.  The  silence  and 
quiet  of  uninterrupted  communion  with 
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Nature  were  what  he  deeply  needed, 
though  at  first  he  w'as  unable  to  enjoy 
them.  There  was  too  fierce  a  fever 
within  to  admit  of  more  than  a  toleration 
of  the  profound  tranquillity  without.*  It 
was  only  by  degrees  that  the  gentler  in¬ 
fluences  began  to  prevail,  and,  even  then, 
but  partially.  It  is  certain  that  though 
he  so  much  strove  to  repress  them,  De 
Tocqueville  was  never  able  completely  to 
subdue  the  repugnance  and  impatience 
with  which,  on  this  occasion,  he  yielded 
to  what  he  was  unable  to  prevent.  Com¬ 
bining  W'ith  his  sense  of  powerlessness, 
these  feelings  often  amounted  to  absolute 
torture ;  and  wo  doubt  whether,  at  the 
best,  he  ever  attained  to  more  than  a  du¬ 
bious  and  paradoxical  sort  of  resignation 
which,  though  refusing  to  be  openly 
swayed  by  passion,  w’as  withal  consistent 
with  an  ever  -  present  consciousness  of 
utter  injustice,  of  being  one,  and  only 
one,  of  the  victims  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  successful  outrage  of  modern  times. 
Some  of  the  letters  written  about  this 
time  evince  only  too  plainly  the  keenness 
and  depth  of  the  anguish  he  endured. 
We  can  find  space  for  only  a  portion  of 
one  of  them  ;  it  dates  five  months  later 
than  the  Coup  d'Etat^  and  from  Paris. 
De  Tocqueville  had  returned  thither  from 
the  country  to  gather  materials  for  the 
new  book  he  was  meditating.  He  wrote 
no  phrased  sentiment,  but  only  what, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  great-souled 
and  profoundly  sensitive  and  noble  man 
could  do  no  other  than  feel : 

“ .  .  .  .  All  work  is  for  the  present  impossi¬ 
ble.  Being  in  Paris,  I  attribute  my  incapacity 

•  “  Go  out,”  say*  one  who  was  richly  competent 
to  write  of  this  point,  “  go  out  into  tlie  woods  and 
Talleys  when  your  heart  is  rather  harassed  than 
bruised,  and  when  you  suffer  from  relation  more 
than  grief.  Then  the  trees  all  hold  out  their  arms 
to  reUere  you  of  the  burden  of  your  heavy  thoughts; 
and  the  streams  under  the  trees  glance  at  you  as  they 
run  by,  and  will  carry  away  your  trouble  with  the 
fallen  leaves ;  and  the  sweet  breathing  air  will  draw 
it  off  together  with  the  silver  multitudes  of  the  dew. 
But  let  it  be  with  anguish  or  remorse  in  your  heart 
that  you  go  forth  into  Nature,  and  instead  of  your 
speaking  her  language,  you  make  her  speak  yours. 
Your  distress  is  then  infused  through  all  things,  and 
Nature  only  echoes,  and  seems  to  authenticate, 
your  self  loathing  or  your  hofielessness.  Then  you 
find  the  device  of  your  sorrow  on  the  argent  shield 
of  the  moon,  and  see  all  the  trees  of  the  field  weep¬ 
ing  and  wringing  their  hands  with  you,  while  the 
hills,  seated  at  your  side  in  sackcloth,  look  down 
upon  you  prostrate,  and  reprove  you  like  the  com¬ 
forters  of  Job.” — Hour*  ¥!ith  the  Myetie*.  1st  ed, 
voL  i.  pp.  8S,  84. 
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to  the  events  that  I  see,  and  to  the  ejcciting  con¬ 
versations  of  every  day.  If  I  were  in  the 
country,  I  should  attribute  it  to  solitude.  Tne 
truth  is,  that  it  arises  from  a  sickness  at  heart, 
and  will  not  cease  till  this  is  cured,  which  can 
be  the  work  only  of  time,  the  great  healer  of 
grief,  as  every  one  knows.  I  must  try  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  cure.  And  yet  I  cherish  this 
grief  as  one  does  every  real  sorrow  to  which 
one  has  a  right,  bitter  though  it  be.  The  sight 
of  all  that  is  going  on,  and  especially  of  the  way 
in  which  it  is  regarded,  hurts  every  feeling  of 
pride,  honor,  and  delicacy.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  less  sad.  In  this  respect,  I  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfied,  for,  indeed,  I  am  sad  unto 
death.  I  have  reached  my  present  age,  and 
passed  through  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  advo¬ 
cating  always  the  same  cause— regulated  liberty. 


LMay, 

Can  this  cause  be  lost  forever?  I  began  to  fear 
it  in  1848,  I  fear  it  now  still  more  :  not  that  I 
am  convinced  that  this  country  will  never  again 
possess  constitutional  institutions,  but  will  they 
last,  or  will  any  others  ?  It  is  a  moving  sandL 
The  question  is,  not  whether  it  can  be  fixed, 
but  what  will  be  the  winds  that  will  toss  it 
about?  < 

“  Still  I  try  to  work.  Every  day  I  spend  two 
or  three  hours  in  the  library  oi  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu.  In  spite  of  my  endeavors  to  turn 
my  thoughts  in  another  direction,  a  profound 
sadness  sometimes  steals  over  me ;  and  if  I  allow 
it  to  seize  upon  me  unawares,  I  am  lost  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  My  life  might  be  pleasant, 
but  if  I  look  aside  fium  my  book,  I  am  cut  to 
the  heart” 

[to  be  conclvdid.] 


From  Titan. 


A  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO ; 

About  the  year  866,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king  is  in  Rome,  visiting  the  churches 
and  laying  costly  offerings  upon  their 
altars.  He  is  a  man  of  a  sorrowful  coun¬ 
tenance  :  he  looks  as  though  he  had  run 
away  from  trouble,  and  as  if  he  were  try¬ 
ing  to  hide  his  bewildered  head  beneath 
the  shadow  of  him  who  sits  as  Bishop 
upon  the  seven  hills  of  old  Rome.  The 
clamor  of  those  fearful  northmen  whose 
cry  is  in  their  ships,”  is  still  ringing  in 
his  ears ;  and  he  even  now  has  the  scared 
look  of  one  who  listens  to  a  distant  echo. 
The  marauding  Danes  had  harried  the 
lands  of  this  poor  West-Saxon  king,  un¬ 
til,  remembering  the  vows  which  in  his 
early  youth  he  bad  taken  upon  him,  and 
sighing  for  the  cowl  which  he  had  put  on 
in  love,  and  been  forced  to  throw  off  in 
haste  under  pressure  of  state  necessity, 
the  royal  devotee  has  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  in  order  to  tell  his  beads  ui 
peace.  Wherever  he  goes,  from  shrine 
to  shrine,  he  leads  by  the  hand  a  fair 
boy  of  six  years,  his  fifth,  but  favorite 
son. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  that  young  child’s 
face  which  hints  at  future  greatness  ? 
Doubtless  there  is  an  inscription  written 


OR,  ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

I  there  which,  like  the  invisible  ink  some¬ 
times  employed  in  secret  correspondence, 
will  start  out  into  meaning  as  soon  as  it 
be  subjected  to  the  strong  light  of  the 
full  day,  or  to  the  fiery  heat  of  maturing 
circumstances.  That  fair-haired  child, 
born  in  the  year  of  grace  849,  at  a  place 
called  Wantage,  in  that  part  of  the 
West-Saxon  kingdom  now  known  as 
Berkshire,  is  one  of  that  small  brother¬ 
hood  who  are  known  to  all  posterity  by 
the  title  of  “  Great.”  No  doubt  that 
title  might  be  read  even  now,  either  in 
the  molding  of  the  brow,  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  firm  chiseling 
of  the  little  mouth.  Perha(>s  even  the 
childish  step  has  the  expression  of  great¬ 
er  decision  than  has  the  wavering,  incon¬ 
sequent  gait  of  that  care-worn  Saxon 
father,  as  the  two  strangers  pace  the 
round  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way,  or 
climb  the  broad  stair  which  leads  up  to 
the  Capitol.  Young  .^fred  is  the  futura 
founder  of  a  long-lived  kingdom,  the  skill¬ 
ful  architect  of  a  noble  constitution,  the 
brave  deliverer  of  an  oppressed  people, 
the  calm  sage  who  w'eds  liberty  to  securi¬ 
ty,  the  enlightened  foster-father  of  learn¬ 
ing — himself  scholar,  poet,  and  minstrel. 
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Kut  the  credentials  which  that  child  has 
to  show  are  as  yet  a  sealed  packet ;  and 
as  to  future  kingship,  there  are  turbulent 
brotliers  betwixt  Alfred  and  llie  throne 
of  Wessex  ;  there  were  four  elder  breth¬ 
ren  once — one  is  now  dead  ;  but  the  re¬ 
maining  brethren  must  each  have  his 
turn  upon  that  unstable  seat — and  young 
Alfred  will  resolutely  serve  them  all,  with 
strict  loyalty,  utitil  God  call  him  to  the 
foremost  place. 

The  father  and  son  spend  a  whole  year 
in  Rome,  though  England  is  miserably 
devoured  by  the  Danish  Raven  during 
the  w’eak  king’s  absence.  The  banner  of 
these  terrible  Northmen  was  a  Raven, 
enwrought  by  the  hands  of  the  three  fell 
sisters  of  Inguar,  Ilubbn,  and  Halfdene, 
children  of  the  famous  Regnar  Lodbrog, 
the  most  formidable  of  all  sea-kings.  It 
was  a  labor  of  revenge,  finished  in  one 
noontide ;  and  they  said  that  the  mystic 
Raven  would  always  clap  his  black  wings 
when  he  scented  victory  on  the  breeze, 
and  always  drooped  his  head  when  disas¬ 
ter  was  at  hand.  The  Raven  is  in  full 
feather  now,  while  the  recreant  Ethel- 
wolf  is  rebuilding  the  school  of  “Thomas 
the  Holy”  at  Rome,  sealing  the  grant  of 
“  Peter-Pence,”  and  promising  to  pay 
yearly  a  subsidy  of  three  hundred  marks 
to  the  rising  Bishop  of  Rome — one  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  to  glide  into  his  privy- 
purse,  one  hundred  to  feed  the  lamps 
of  St.  Peter’s  on  Easter  eve,  and  the 
last  hundred  to  light  the  lamps  of  “St. 
Paul  without  the  Walls.”  “  This  is  the 
Bride,”  as  said  old  John  Speed,  in  speak 
ing  of  the  Romish  Church,  “  the  Bride 
that  evermore  must  be  kissed  and  dow¬ 
ered.” 

Alfred,  young  as  he  is,  is  quite  at 
home  in  the  city  of  the  Cicsars.  His 
father  had  once  before  sent  the  child  of 
his  hopes  thither  on  pilgrimage,  when  he 
was  but  four  years  old.  The  little  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  traveled  down  through  France, 
and  over  the  snowy  mountains,  into  the 
beautiful  land  of  the  south,  attended  by 
a  stately  retinue.  The  Pope  of  the  day 
is  not  likely  to  have  had  a  prophetic 
view  of  the  child’s  coming  greatness : 
but  it  ia  probable  that  a  secret  message 
from  so  faithful  a  son  of  the  Church  as 
Ethehvolf,  had  induced  him  to  anoint,  as 
future  monarch  of  England,  the  favorite 
child  of  the  West-Saxon  king.  However 
this  might  be,  it  was  the  policy  of  a 
growing  hierarchy  to  occupy  every  foot 


of  vantage-ground,  and  to  claim  every 
imaginable  |)ower  over  kings  and  peoples. 
The  chrism  which  has  anointed  that 
child’s  head  in  the  Church  of  “  St.  John 
Lateral),”  the  mother  church  of  Rome, 
may  ]>erhnps  stand  him  in  good  stead 
some  day,  when  rights  ar*- weighed  in  the 
uncertain  balances  of  opinion. 

But  to  return  to  the  royal  father  and 
his  favorite  son.  Rome  is  at  last  left, 
and  the  homeward  journey  is  made 
through  France.  A  new  fascination 
awaits  the  widowed  king  as  he  pauses  to 
rest  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Here  there  is  a  beautiful  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  Chailes,  the  near  descendant 
of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  old  king  is  in 
desperate  love.  It  takes  some  time  to 
persuade  the  royal  beauty  to  become  the 
wife  of  an  elderly  monarch  who  has 
grown-up  sons  at  home,  the .  eldest  of 
whom  is  rebellious,  ambitious,  and  al¬ 
ready  plotting  to  seize  the  tin  one  of  his 
loitering  fathei' — that  throne,  too,  totter¬ 
ing  fi-om  external  assaults,  as  well  ns 
heaving  from  internal  commotion.  The 
fair  Judith  allows  herself  to  be  wooed 
from  July  to  October  of  the  year  866, 
and  then  she  accompanies  her  husband 
and  little  step  -  son  to  England.  So 
charmed  is  the  monarch  with  his  young 
Frankish  bride,  that  he  insists  on  sharing 
with  her  his  royjil  dignity ;  and  a  cere¬ 
monious  coronation  of  the  queen-consort 
takes  place,  though  for  some  time  past 
the  Anglo-Saxon  queens  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  subordinate  position. 
But  the  sight  of  a  crown  on  the  head  dlT 
his  youthful  step-mother,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  anointing  oil  had  been 
poured  on  the  head  of  his  youngest 
brother,  only  further  irritate  the  turbu¬ 
lent  Ethelbald  :  and  so  strong  grows  the 
rebellion,  that  the  weak  monarch  is  fain 
to  give  over  the  half  of  his  kingdom  to 
his  wayward  son,  for  the  dear  love  of 
peace.  That  wretched  compromise  will 
not  wear  well.  The  old  king  dies  in  two 
years’  space,  leaving  a  divided  house  and 
a  vexed  kingdom.  Strange  things  and 
unlawful  follow;  for  Ethelbald  outrages 
law,  custom,  and  religious  institutions,  by 
taking  to  wife  this  very  lady,  whose  com¬ 
ing  and  whose  crown  had  so  deeply 
moved  his  jealous  nature.  They  say 
that  Swithin,  Prior  of  Winchester,  the 
tearful  saint,  so  wrought  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reprobate,  that  he  consented  to 
put  away  his  wife,  and  otherwise  to  mend 
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his  ways.  But*  he  only  survived  his ' 
father  about  three  years;  and  his  broth¬ 
ers,  Ethelbert  and  Ethelred,  successive¬ 
ly  reigned  in  his  stead. 

All  this  while  young  Alfred’s  mind  is 
molding  under  the  hard  hand  of  adver¬ 
sity,  while  it  receives  a  finer  finish  from 
the  lighter  touch  of  woman’s  infiuence. 
The  Lady  Osburga,  his  own  mother,  a 
woman  of  e.Ycellent  gifts,  had  died  when 
be  was  yet  in  early  childhood ;  but 
the  infiuence  and  the  example  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  step-mother  are  highly  stimu¬ 
lating  to  his  young  intellect.  The  “  in¬ 
tellectual  Paladins  ”  of  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  had  left  behind  them  a 
Btindard  of  education  far  higher  than 
that  which  obtained  in  Emiland ;  and 
when  Alfred  was  lingering  with  his  father 
the  while  he  paid  court  to  the  Princess 
Judith  of  France,  he  probably  caught 
something  of  the  tone  of  mind  which 
prevailed  around  him.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  not  even  a  monkish  tutor 
had  been  found  to  teach  the  boy  to  read 
up  to  his  twelfth  year ;  and  but  for  the 
incident  wdiich  follows,  well  known,  truly, 
but  one  which  will  bear  repeating  in  all 
the  school-rooms  of  tlie  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Alfred,  the  scholar,  the  poet,  and 
the  minstrel-king,  might  have  been  left 
to  sign  his  after-edicts  with  tooth  and 
nail,  like  his  rude  “  forebears,”  leav¬ 
ing  the  impress  of  a  royal  front  tooth 
and  a  thumb-nail  upon  the  soil  w'ax. 
The  other  boys,  his  brothers,  have  grown 
up  in  profound  ignorance  of  their  letters, 
t)ut  here  sits  the  beautiful  Frankish  step¬ 
mother  in  one  of  the  rush-strewn  balls  of 
her  rude  English  palace.  She  has  just 
laid  aside  the  royal  standard  which  she 
has  been  “  embroidering,”  whereon  the 
White  Horse  of  the  Saxons  is  making 
ready  to  confront  the  Black  liaven  of 
Denmark.  Her  household  is  grouped 
around  her — the  ladies  at  their  spinning- 
wheels,  the  eorls  and  thanes  lounging  in 
listless  “  idlesse.”  Judith  draws  out  an 
illuminated  manuscript  of  Saxon  poetry, 
and  she  reads  aloud.  The  verses  have  no 
classic  elegance,  but  they  have  a  stately 
rhythm  of  their  owm  ;  and  the  thoughts, 
though  rude,  are  stirring  and  heroic. 
The  boy  Alfred  listens  with  an  intensity 
shared  by  no  other  of  the  group.  The 
royal  lady  looks  around,  holds  out  the 
book  in  her  hand,  and  promises  that  he 
shall  own  the  manuscript  who  first  learns 
to  read  it.  The  rebel  son,  king  as  he  is, 
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cares  not  to  enter  such  lists  as  these,  and 
the  others  hold  their  peace  likewise. 
With  flushed  brow  the  boy  Alfred  leans 
forward  and  asks :  “  Wilt  thou  in  very 
deed  give  the  book  to  whomsoever  shall 
first  read  and  repeat  it  ?”  The  queen 
confirms  her  promise.  The  Frank'sh  Ju¬ 
dith,  like  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
has  driven  a  nail  into  a  sure  place.  Al¬ 
fred  takes  the  precious  volume  .and  slips 
aw'ay.  He  goes  about  seeking  for  some 
one  to  teach  him  to  read  his  own  mother- 
tongue,  and  it  is  no  easy  quest  at  an  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  court  in  that  year  861.  At  last 
the  young  student  returns,  triumphantly 
recites  the  poem,  and  claims  the  reward. 
“  The  child  is”  indeed  “  father  of  the 
man,”  and  that  man  will  be  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth.  In  the  teaching 
drama  of  that  one  life,  the  much  talked 
of  “  unities”  were  singularly  preserved 
throughout ;  the  “  days,”  from  childhood 
to  advanced  manhood,  being 

“  Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.” 

That  boy  will  live  to  transhate  with  his 
own  band  into  his  vernacular  tongue,  a 
book  which  became  his  dear  friend  and 
companion.  It  was  Boetius’  De  Comola- 
Hone  PhilosophioB  /  and  in  pence  or  in 
w’ar  Boetius  was  carried  about  in  his  bo¬ 
som  ;  may,  he  will  never  rest  until  he 
hath  given  to  his  country,  in  Saxon  ver¬ 
sions,  the  histories  of  Orosiiis  and  of 
Bede,  the  Greek  fables  of  ACsop,  and 
Gregory’s  Pastoral ;  and  he  will  instruct 
and  retine  his  ignorant  people  by  the 
graceful  teachings  of  his  own  muse.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  rendered  into  Saxon 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  but  it  is 
not  credible  that  so  vast  a  labor  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  intervals 
of  outward  distraction.  We  honor  him 
in  that  he  had  it  in  his  heart  to  do  this  ; 
and  we  know  that  when  the  f)en  and  the 
scepter  dropped  together  from  the  hand 
of  the  dying  monarch  in  the  fifty-seoond 
year  of  his  age,  he  had  half-completed 
his  version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  These 
are  brilliant  results  of  that  memorable 
hour  in  the  rush-strewn  hall,  when  the 
young  stepmother  held  up  her  prize- 
book  for  competition  amongst  the  unlet¬ 
tered  youth  of  a  kingdom !  If  history 
dealt  more  with  such  noble  conquests  as 
these,  and  somewhat  less  exclusively 
with  the  flapping  of  a  raven’s  wing,  the 
prancing  of  a  mystic  horse,  the  triumphant 
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swoop  of  an  castle,  or  the  culminating  of 
a  crescent ;  in  fine,  if  we  had  more  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  history  of  men  and 
peoples,  and  rather  less  of  the  physical, 
we  might  be  wiser  students  than  we  now 
are. 

At  last  Alfred  is  called  to  the  throne 
in  preference  to  the  children  of  an  elder 
brother,  by  the  sanction  of  his  father’s 
will,  and  by  the  call  of  a  whole  nation 
speaking  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man. 
He  is  twenty-two  years  of  age  now,  of  a 
countenance  open  and  engaging,  in  6gure 
and  bearing  noble  and  dignified,  in  temper 
singularly  mild,  and  with  intellectual  gifts 
and  moral  qualities  such  as  furnish  the 
very  ideal  of  Christian  chivalry.  And 
truly  he  has  fallen  upon  proving  times! 
The  metal  he  is  made  of  will  be  tried  by 
almost  every  conceivable  test,  saving  that 
most  searching  one  of  all — along  summer 
day  of  prosperity.  He  began  to  reign 
quasi  invitus,  as  his  trustworthy  bio¬ 
grapher,  Asser,  says  of  him,  so  that  we 
may  believe  that  the  step  out  into  gre.at- 
ness  was  unwillingly  talcen ;  and  forth¬ 
with  the  sword  must  be  buckled  on  ! 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign 
there  is  no  great  proof  of  skill  displayed 
in  the  handling  of  either  scepter  or  sword. 
He  is  learning  bitter  lessons  of  humilia¬ 
tion,  while  he  makes  worthless  truces 
with  the  treacherous  Northmen,  who  are 
stalking  over  the  land  pillaging,  buniing, 
and  killing  wherever  they  go.  Alfred’s 
friends  are  even  emigrating  to  other 
lands  in  despair,  and  leaving  him  alone  to 
face  the  storm;  and  we  catch  an  occa¬ 
sional  glimpse  of  a  fugitive  who  is  angling 
in  a  stream  for  a  dinner,  hunting  in  a  wood 
in  hope  of  breaking  a  long  fast,  or  hiding 
in  the  tangled  bushes  of  a  marsh  ;  some¬ 
times  with  a  few  haggard  comrades,  at 
others  in  lonely  misery;  and  yet  dividing 
his  last  loaf  with  some  beggar-subject 
whose  face  is  yet  more  sharply  cut  by 
famine  than  his  own.  Then  comes  the  re¬ 
treat  to  Athelingay,  the  “  Isle  of  Nobles,” 
with  the  one  narrow  pathway  to  his  hid¬ 
ing-place,  stealing  through  the  alder- 
growth  of  the  bogs ;  and  then  that  long 
year’s  residence  in  this  “  moated  grange,” 
where  he  waited  drearily  for  better  days, 
and  “yet  they  came  not.”  The  story 
of  the  burnt  cakes  is  such  a  household 
word  in  the  million  homes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  that  it  may  not  be  rehearsed 
here,  lest  perchance  some  ragged  school¬ 
boy  might  consider  himself  qualified  to 


set  the  sketcher  right  in  some  minor  de¬ 
tail  of  the  picture. 

But  now  at  last,  after  the  seven  years 
of  apprenticeship  to  misfortune,  come  the 
brighter  days.  Hope  rises  amidst  the 
mists  of  the  isle  of  Nobles;  a  handful  of 
followers  has  threaded  the  wet  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  “  moated  grange ;”  they  are 
throwing  up  little  earthworks,  making 
mud  entrenchments,  running  outunex[>ect- 
edly,  beating  the  astounded  Danes,  and 
vanishing  again,  nobody  knows  whither  ! 
This  brisk  exercise  stretches  the  enfeebled 
limbs  of  depression,  and  gives  more  mus¬ 
cular  strength  to  the  new-born  confidence 
of  the  bog-folk  and  their  king.  Then  en¬ 
sues  the  poetical  I'ttle  episode  of  the  h.arp- 
er,  who  drew  such  melody  from  his  strings, 
and  sang  so  deliciously  to  their  music,  that 
he  is  bidden  to  the  banquet-board  of  the 
Danish  King  as  he  carouses  in  his  entrench¬ 
ed  camp  of  Eddendune,  near  Weslbury. 
Like  Gideon,  Alfred  listens  to  the  dreams 
of  intoxicate  security,  and  soon  makes 
ready  to  break  the  sorry  pitcher  which 
hides  his  lamp.  Whether  Alfred,  upon 
this,  sent  round,  as  signs  and  tokens,  some 
of  his  neatherd’s  brown  cakes,  like  the 
handing  about  of  the  “  chupatties,”  which 
were  the  signal  of  Indian  outbreak  the 
other  day,  the  Saxon  chVonicle  hath  not 
recorded  ;  but,  by  some  sign  or  other,  the 
English  were  suddenly  awakened  out  of 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion  by  the  word  : 
“  The  King  yet  lives  in  Athelingay  ;  the 
Slone  of  Egbert  is  the  place  of  meeting.’* 
The  tryst  is  joyfully  kept,  and,  for  the  two 
days  of  muster,  the  blowing  of  horns  is 
prodigious.  The  down-trampled  Saxons 
are  springing  up  in  ail  directions,  and 
hurrying  in  arms  to  the  rendezvous  in  the 
willow-thickets  of Sel  wood  forest.  In  one 
of  Alfred’s  successful  sallies  from  the  fens 
of  Athelingay,  he  had  surprised  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  famous  “  Reafen,”  that  en¬ 
chanted  Raven  standard  of  the  Danes,  so 
that  he  has  a  pledge  of  future  victory  to 
display  to  his  people  when  they  dock  to 
his  side  at  the  “  stone  of  Egbert.”  He 
has  alsf>  a  dre.'im  to  tell,  which  marvelous¬ 
ly  helps  his  cause — how  that  Neot,  the 
Cornish  saint,  at  whose  shrine  he  had  once 
knelt  in  bodily  anguish,  and  risen  up  much 
the  better  for  the  appeal,  had  come  in  the 
visions  of  the  night  and  had  promised  vic¬ 
tory.  Some  say  that  Culhbert,  the  stern 
Saint  of  Lindisfarn,  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  come  and  whis|>er  encouragement. 

The  two  days  have  passed,  and  on  the 
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third  the  Anglo-Saxons  march  to  Edden- 
dune.  Alfred  is  undisputed  chief  of  the 
Saxon  interest  in  England,  because  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  old  Heptarcliy  have  now 
died  out,  leaving  him  the  representative 
man.  The  King  says  a  few  words  of  stir¬ 
ring  appeal  to  his  people,  and  then  leads 
them  against  the  uncounted  masses  of  the 
Northmen.  The  Danes  fight  well ;  but 
they  are  inwardly  terror-stricken;  be¬ 
cause,  as  “  Alfred  !  Alfred !”  is  the  cry, 
they  think  that  the  grave  has  opened,  and 
sent  him  forth  to  their  destruction  ;  while 
he  himself  points,  with  a  confident  finger, 
at  a  standard-bearer  who  heads  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  his  army,  and  cries:  “  Saint  Neot 
has  come  with  victory  !”  Each  of  these 
fancies  does  its  work  on  the  excited  brain 
of  Dane  and  of  Saxon  ;  it  was  as  the  shade 
of  Theseus  at  Marathon.  The  Northmen 
are  falling  or  flying,  and  before  night  all 
who  are  not  lying  on  that  encuiiibered 
plain  are  strengthening  themselves  in  a 
neighboring  entreuchment.  Alfred,  now 
King  of  all  England,  is  beleaguering  the 
Danes,  and  keeping  stern  watch  about 
them  for  a  fortnight.  While  they  are 
growing  hungry  and  heartless,  .making 
ready  to  sue  for  mercy,  mayhap  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Alfred’s  men  is  cutting  the  turf 
on  the  hillside  above  Westbury,  and 
shaping  out  the  great  “  white  horse  ”  on 
the  chalk,  to  mark  the  field  of  Edden- 
dune.  But  here  comes  Godrun  the  Dane, 
humbly  and  “  delicately.”  It  is  well  for 
him  that  no  righteous  Samuel  is  nigh  to 
“  hew  Agag  to  pieces.”  Alfred,  instead 
thereof,  exacts  oaths  and  hostages,  and 
one  otlier  surrender,  at  whose  precipitan¬ 
cy  we  certainly  demur.  Godrun  and  his 
Pagan  chiefs  must  go  with  Alfred  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Isle  of  Nobles,  and 
there,  clad  in  white  garments,  profess 
Christianity,  and  receive  the  seal  of  bap¬ 
tism.  Alfred  himself  stands  godfather  to 
the  unreclaimed-looking  candidate,  and 
then  away  go  Godrun  and  his  fierce  fel¬ 
low-converts  to  find  spades  and  pickaxes 
wherewith  to  cultivate  their  new  allot¬ 
ment  of  East- Anglia.  As  much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  as  to  our  pleasure,  we  find  that  the 
bold  scheme  answers.  Godrun  becomes  a 
respectable  colonist,  a  worthy  agricultur¬ 
ist  ;  and  when  a  great  fleet  of  the  North¬ 
men,  under  Hastings,  the  famous  hero  of 
Scandinavian  romance,  soon  afterward 
comes  sailing  boldly  up  the  Thames, 
thinking  to  be  eagerly  joined  by  their 
old  confederates,  they  find  the  sea-king 
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settjed  down  as  a  reputable  country 
squire,  amidst  his  broad  acres,  and  his 
promising  crops.  He  can  not  spare  time 
to  go  harrying  the  land  as  of  old.  He  has 
a  vested  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  ;  goes  soberly  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
days,  and  sits  in  the  squire’s  pew.  No! 
Godrun  at  least  to  fear  God  and 

honor  the  King;  and  so  the  strangers 
spend  a  dull  winter  at  Fulham,  and  then 
8.ail  away  to  seek  better  luck  in  Flanders. 

Hastings  will  come  again  in  force ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  the  land  will  have  rest ; 
and  the  great  Alfred  w-ill  so  strengthen 
himself  in  his  kingdom  and  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  that  when  the  terrible  North¬ 
man  rcippears,  he  will  be  hunted  down 
until  he  swim  that  same  river  Thames 
like  a  wounded  stag.  Even  his  wife  and 
children  will  be  seized,  baptized,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  chafed  lord  loaded  with 
the  gifts  of  royal  generosity.  This  is  heap¬ 
ing  coals  of  fire  on  an  enemy’s  head  ;  but 
they  fail  to  melt  his  hard  nature — they  only 
scorch  the  revengeful  brain  of  the  north¬ 
ern  pirate.  That  man  will  chasten  Al¬ 
fred’s  |)ro8perity,  and  call  out  the  marvel¬ 
ous  resources  of  his  great  intellect,  until 
the  afternoon,  if  not  the  very  evening,  of 
his  d.ay.  True,  there  was  a  golden  sun¬ 
set;  and  the  calm  hours  of  his  closing  day 
were  spent  in  maturing  his  admirable  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  in  teaching  his  beloved 
people  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  he 
had  painfully  learned  in  camp,  in  court, 
and  in  hiding-place.  Even  when  he  was 
breathing  the  disheartening  mists  of  the 
fenny  Athelingay,  he  was  fortifying  him¬ 
self  against  the  miseries  of  the  pi  esent, 
and  educating  himself  for  the  call  of  the 
future,  by  learning  the  precious  wisdom 
of  the  past.  He  had  carried  his  books 
w’ith  him  into  his  covert  —  the  annals 
of  his  poor  distracted  country — hymns, 
religious  poetry,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
manuscript  of  Holy  Scripture,  lie  w.as 
sitting  apart  and  reading,  when  the  beau¬ 
tiful  incident  occurred  of  the  starving 
beggar,  and  the  halving  of  the  last  loaf. 
David,  the  minstrel-king  of  Israel,  was 
the  model  wdiich  he  had  set  before  his 
eyes  for  imitation  ;  and  visions  of  future 
victory,  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
peace,  when  God  should  give  him  rest 
from  his  enemies,  may  have  lighted  his 
dreary  “  Cave  of  Adullam.” 

So  illiterate  were  even  the  clergy  of 
England  when  Alfred  began  to  reign, 
that  “  very  few  there  were,”  as  he  has 
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himself  recorded,  “  who  could  under¬ 
stand  their  daily  prayers  in  English,  or 
translate  any  writing  from  the  Latin.” 
He  adds  :  “  I,  indeed,  can  not  recollect 
one  single  instance  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames  when  I  took  the  kingdom,”  But 
he  soon  turned  his  realm  into  an  adult 
school ;  for  he  made  even  the  poor  old 
nobles  learn  to  read  as  well  as  the  clerks. 
Slow  scholars  doubtless  they  were ;  and 
the  King,  like  his  step-mother,  must  needs 
hold  out  many  a  prize  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  tardy  ambition.  The  learned 
men  of  the  past  day  had  almost  all  per¬ 
ished  together  with  their  books  ;  and 
Alfred  had  to  search  all  England,  and 
to  send  literary  embassies  to  foreign 
lands,  in  order  to  secure  teachers  lor 
himself  and  for  his  new  University  of 
Oxford.  Asser,  his  future  friend  and 
biographer,  was  found  somewhere  in  the 
western  part  of  Wales.  Grimbald,  a 
learned  monk,  who  had  treated  with 
kindness  the  little  Anglo-Saxon  Prince 
of  four  years,  when  he  was  traveling 
through  France,  on  his  early  mission  to 
Rome,  was  sought  and  found.  Perhaps 
Grimbald’s  gift  of  sweet  song  was  re¬ 
membered  after  those  many  troublous 
years.  He  became  one  of  Alfred’s  most 
congenial  companions,  and  used  to  soothe 
the  King  with  his  melodious  voice.  But 
it  was  Asser  who  taught  Alfred  to  keep 
a  Commonplace  Book.  The  Welshman 
chanced  to  make  a  quotation  which  struck 
the  royal  ear.  Alfred  drew  from  his  bosom 
his  little  manual  of  devotion,  and  asked 
Asser  to  write  it  down.  It  was  full,  and 
so  Asser  proposed  to  make  an  album, 
which  should  receive  the  stray  scraps 
of  learning,  that  nothing  might  be  lost. 
The  idea  lakes,  and  volume  after  volume 
is  stored  with  fragmentary  wisdom.  Now 
it  is  a  text  from  Holy  Scripture ;  and 
then  it  is  some  fine  classic  thought,  which 
the  royal  scholar  renders  into  his  own 
terse  Saxon. 

Another  important  acquisition  was  the 
celebrated  Johannes  Erigena,  so  called 
because  of  his  Irish  descent.  Ho  was 
a  monk  of  extraordinary  acquirements, 
a  learned  linguist,  and  a  man  whose 
acute  intellect  had  been  turned  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  as 
well  as  literature.  He  taught  geometry 
and  astronomy  in  Alfred’s  rising  univer¬ 
sity  ;  while  Asser  gave  lessons  in  gram¬ 
mar  and  rhetoric,  and  John  of  Saint 
David’s  in  logic,  arithmetic,  and  music. 


But  learned  fictions  must  have  run  high  » 
at  that  day  ;  for  John  Erigena,  either  at 
Oxford  or  at  Malmesbury  Abbey,  wheie 
some  assert  that  he  taught,  was  one  day 
set  upon  by  his  enraged  pupils,  and  act¬ 
ually  stabbed  to  death  with  pen-knives ! 

But  it  is  time  to  glance  at  the  Great 
Alfred  as  the  statesman  and  the  legis¬ 
lator,  as  well  as  the  warrior  and  the  man 
of  letters.  And  it  is  right  that  the  noble 
sentiment  of  him,  who  w’as  the  true  founder 
of  the  British  monarchy,  should  here  be  re¬ 
corded,  that  “  The  English  should  forever 
remain  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts  /” 
And  yet  so  firm  was  the  hand  with  which 
he  administered  the  laws  he  had  himself 
made,  that  he  caused  golden  bracelets 
to  bo  suspended  above  the  highways,  as 
a  test  of  the  supremacy  of  order ;  and 
behold !  there  was  not  an  arm  in  Eng¬ 
land  bold  enough  to  dare  to  take  them 
down.  Every  where  law  was  triumph¬ 
ant,  and  the  rights  of  property  secured. 
The  land  was  mapped  out  into  counties, 
the  counties  were  parceled  into  hundreds, 
and  the  hundreds  subdivided  into  tith- 
ings.  Regular  courts  of  justice  were  es 
tablished  ;  and  that  noble  institution, 
to  which  the  Englishman  clings  as  the 
anchor  by  which  he  may  safely  ride  in 
storm  or  calm,  trial  by  jury,  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  if  the  accused 
could  not  safely  trust  his  rights  to  the 
consideration  of  tw’elve  reputable  men, 
his  own  peers  in  life,  he  might  appeal 
onward,  from  court  to  court,  in  the 
ascending  8c.ale  of  dignity.  Thus  the 
wise  edicts  of  the  minstrel-king  of  the 
ninth  century,  became  the  basis  of  that 
body  of  legislation  which,  a  thousand 
jears  further  on  in  the  life  of  nations, 

IS  known  by  the  name  of  our  Common 
Law. 

His  encouragement  of  learning  was  so 
marked  that  he  used  to  sit,  as  an  eager 
listener,  while  the  learned  men,  whom 
he  had  trained  in  his  owm  kingdom  or 
allured  from  other  lands,  lectured  from 
the  chairs  which  he  had  set  up  in  the 
halls  of  his  beloved  Oxford.  The  language 
of  one  of  his  edicts  is  so  remarkable,  that 
it  must  here  be  quoted  :  “Wee  will  and 
command,  that  all  free  men  of  our  king- 
dome  whosoever,  possessing  two  hides 
of  land,  shall  bring  up  their  sonnes  in 
learning  till  they  be  fifteene  years  of 
age  at  least,  that  so  they  may  be  trained 
to  know  God,  to  be  men  of  understand- 
'  log,  and  to  live  happily ;  for,  of  a  man 
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that  is  borne  free,  and  yet  illiterate,  we 
repute  no  otherwise  than  of  a  beast,  or  a 
brainlesse  body,  and  a  very  sot.” 

When  Alfred  was  lying  bid  amidst  the 
dank  thickets  of  the  Isle  of  Nobles,  accom- 
anied  by  the  Lady  Alswitha,  the  nobly 
ut  not  royally  born  wife,  who  shared 
his  hard  crust,  he  had  vowed  a  vow  unto 
his  God.  He  promised  that  if  God  should 
give  him  rest  from  his  enemies  round 
about,  and  should  set  him  up  on  high 
above  them  that  hated  him,  he  would 
dedicate  to  His  service  a  third  part  of 
his  time.  The  vows  of  adversity  com¬ 
monly  become  the  broken  promises  of 
prosperity ;  but  not  so  with  Alfred.  And 
now  see  him  in  the  stone-built  palace  of 
his  kingdom — stone-built,  for  he  sets  his 
face  against  the  wooden  houses  which  bad 
previously  satisfied  an  oppressed  people, 
and  which  used  to  burn  like  touchwood 
at  the  kindling  of  the  Danes.  He  is  care¬ 
fully  measuring  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  into  three  equal  por¬ 
tions.  There  is  not  a  clock  in  the  land 
to  toll  the  burial  of  one  hour  and  the 
birth  of  the  next.  There  is  not  even  an 
hour-glass  to  be  turned  by  Alfred’s  watch¬ 
ful  hand.  No  dial-plate  has  ever  mapped 
out  the  mystic  journey  of  the  day ;  and 
perhaps  the  shadow  of  some  ancestral 
oak,  as  it  silently  moves  across  the  face 
of  a  sleeping  pool,  is  the  only  gnomon 
which  graduates  the  swift  procession  of 
the  boui-8.  What  will  Alfrea  do?  There 
are  six  wax  candles  in  the  royal  chapel. 
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each  of  them  a  foot  long,  with  the  inches 
carefully  marked  by  lines  of  different  col¬ 
ors.  Each  of  these  burns  for  four  hours, 
three  inches  an  hour,  the  six  wax  candles 
thus  living  through  a  night  and  a  day. 
“They  did  orderly  burn  foure  hours  a 
piece,”  says  Spelman,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  keepers  of  the  chapel-royal  to  go 
and  advertise  the  King  how  the  colored 
hour-lines  were  consuming  in  their  turn. 
To  shield  this  little  torch  of  Time  from 
wavering  before  the  breath  of  chance- 
winds,  it  was  placed  in  a  lantern  of  thin 
white  horn  with  a  frame  of  wood,  the 
King’s  own  happy  contrivance,  and  thus 
the  thrifty  economist  knew  when  to  give 
his  eight  hours  to  God  in  devotional 
services  or  pious  works  ;  his  eight  to 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  to  a  short  sleep,  to  hasty 
meals,  and  to  some  precious  hours  of 
study.  This  M'as  the  man  who  had  fought 
fifty-six  pitched  battles  with  the  Danish 
invaders,  and  whose  days  and  nights 
were  passed  in  almost  continuous  suffer¬ 
ing  from  some  incurable  malady ! 

But  the  candle  of  the  great  King’s 
mortal  life,  with  its  many-colored  hour¬ 
lines,  at  last  burnt  down  into  the  socket. 
The  hours  of  service  to  his  people,  and 
the  hours  of  devotion  to  his  God  on 
earth,  were  told  out  when  he  had  but 
just  reached  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign  ; 
and  so,  in  the  year  900,  the  Great  Alfred 
entered  upon  the  hours  of  his  rest. 


From  Cbamberi’f  Joarnal. 

THE  MODERN  BASILISK. 


Evkey  body  has  heard  of  the  basilisk, 
which  was  supposed  to  fascinate  you  with 
its  eye ;  but  the  basilisk  that  has  appeared 
in  our  day  has  no  eyes,  and  fascinates 
one — I  don’t  know  how.  It  has  five  digi¬ 
tal  members,  which  I  am  sorry — for  eu¬ 
phony’s  sake — to  say  are  called  toes;  these 
are  connected  by  joints  to  an  undulating 
body  which  terminates — what  a  horrible 


language  the  English  is  I — in  a  heel ;  and 
the  whole  is  attached,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
to  an  ankle.  These  several  items,  when 
encased  in  a  covering  of  kid — which  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  Crispins  harshly  term  a  boot — 
fastened  by  means  of  a  lace  which  runs 
through  brass-protected  holes,  covered 
with  patent  leather  at  the  extremity,  and 
provided  at  the  heel  with  a  sole  d  la  mili- 
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taire — a  very  nice  way  of  doincj  a  sole — 
form  altogether  a  very  formidable  basi¬ 
lisk.  The  priest,  the  warrior,  and  the 
philosopher  own  it  is  irresistible.  I  have 
myself  he.ard  priests  acknowledge  as 
much  ;  warriors  make  no  secret  of  it ;  and 
the  philosopher  is  notoriously  the  first  to 
succumb  to  its  influence,  probably  because 
in  pensive  meditation  his  eyes  are  ever 
downward — for  it  is  most  frequently  seen 
tripping  over  the  ground.  It  attaches  itself, 
with  singuljirgood  sense,  exclusively  to  the 
gentler  sex ;  indeed,  many  ladies  carry  a 
couple  with  them  wherever  they  go ;  and 
many  who  are  not  ladies  are  accompanied 
by  the  same  number,  for  the  basilisk  is 
by  no  means  of  an  exclusive  character. 
It  is  very  seldom  found  in  quite  a  perfect 
form  :  it  is,  judges  will  tell  you,  eitlier  too 
long  or  too  short ;  too  broad  or  too  nar¬ 
row  ;  too  taper  in  front,  or  too  protuber¬ 
ant  behind  ;  but  even  modifications  of  the 
model  sh.aj)e  possess  vast  fascinatory  pow¬ 
ers,  and  hold  the  helpless  gazer  spell¬ 
bound.  In  a  fashionable  promenade,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  quite  a  crowd 
of  people,  with  their  eyes  riveted  upon 
one  of  these  charming  objects,  whilst  the 
owner  is  herself  (apparently)  unconscious 
of  the  eye-compelling  properties  of  that 
which  she  exhibits.  It  is  set  off  by  what 
mortals  with  material  minds  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  term  a  stocking,  which  is  white  or 
party-colored,  plain  or  open-worked,  ac¬ 
cording  to  taste  and  fashion ;  and  it  is 
overshadowed  by — may  one  say  a  crino¬ 
line? — which,  particularly  when  formed 
of  a  scarlet  substance,  has  been  known  to 
add  much  to  the  otherwise  bewitching 
creation.  Beneath  this  drapery  the  basi¬ 
lisk  sometimes  lurks,  and  sometimes  peeps 
suddenly  forth  with  a  very  startling  effect. 
It  assumes  a  diversity  of  positions,  each 
full  of  grace  and  enchantment.  It  is  seen 
to  very  great  advantage  when  resting  upon 
the  step  of  a  carriage ;  and  such  was  the 
shock  to  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  dis¬ 
covered  one  supporting  itself  on  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  fender,  for  the  sake  of  the  genial 
warmth,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  though  gen¬ 
erally  very  talkative,  was  reduced  to  per¬ 
fect  silence  ;  for  if  you  can  only  find  power 
of  speech,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  your 
eyes  are  withdrawn. 

It  h.as  not  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
fabled  basilisk  :  it  checks  not  the  growth 
of  children  ;  indeed,  it  is  credibly  reported 
to  be  an  incentive  to  marriage :  peers  and 


men  of  fortune,  commoners  of  eminence 
and  men  of  no  fortune,  have  had  no  bet¬ 
ter  excuse  for  matrimony  :  to  the  spinster 
with  riches,  it  often  refuses  its  aid  ;  whilst 
to  the  spinster  with  none,  it  is  often  a 
dowry,  and  a  very  handsome  dowry  too. 
Scarborough  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
basilisk  ;  it  issues  daily  from  the  “  Queen” 
during  the  autumn,  and  disports  itself 
among  the  rocks ;  and  it  entraps  many 
victims  upon  the  “  Spa.”  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  lover  of  natural  history  will  do 
well  to  look  afler  it  at  Bi  ighton ;  and 
during  the  London  season,  it  principally 
delights  in  the  “  drive”  and  Kensington 
Gardens.  Wherever  a  military  band 
plays,  exquisite  specimens  of  it  are  sure 
to  be  observed  ;  and  a  trustworthy  news 
paper  lateljr  gave  an  account  of  the 
strange  fascination  which  it  exercised  up¬ 
on  a  Rifle  Volunteer.  Among  the  patriot¬ 
ic  lady-visitors  who  came  to  smile  approval 
upon  the  drill  of  a  certain  regiment,  was 
a  beautiful  young  creature  who  possessed 
two  of  those  pretty  8.atellite8,  one  of  which 
she  considerately  displayed  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  w’hole  company.  Num¬ 
ber  Twenty  immediately  was  ”  struck  ;” 
his  eyes  remaining  fixed  upon  the  basilisk 
before  him.  “  Eyes  right !”  roared  the 
sergeant  who  w’as  superintending  the 
drill.  Number  Twenty  considered  that 
his  eyes  were  decidedly  “right.”  “  Eyes 
left !”  bellowed  the  sergeant ;  but  Number 
Twenty  couldn’t  do  it.  “  N umber  Twenty, 
ten  paces  forward.”  •  Number  Twenty 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  for  it  brought  him 
nearer  to  his  object.  Tlie  sergeant  then 
gave  the  order  to  “  wheel  ”  and  “  quick 
march,”  and  Number  Twenty  was  left  so¬ 
litary.  The  young  lady  withdrew  the 
basilisk  beneath  the  drapery  before  allud¬ 
ed  to,  and  Number  Twenty  with  a  sigh 
found  his  optics  free  to  act.  Lonely,  he 
wended  his  way  homeward,  and  resigned 
his  position  as  full  private  in  the  aforesaid 
volunteers. 

I  have  myself  fallen  under  this  influ¬ 
ence  and  narrowly  escaped  unpleasant 
consequences.  Melancholy  news  had 
summoned  me  on  that  occasion  to  Hast¬ 
ings;  and  having  been  in  no  humor  to 
court  enchantment,  I  am  at  liberty  to  aver 
that  my  bewitchment  was  involuntary. 
Scarcely  before  the  train  started  did  I 
reach  the  well-known  platform  at  the 
London  bridge  terminus ;  hastily  was  I 
inducted  into  a  carriage,  and  more  hastily 
did  I  fling  my  lighted  cigar  out  of  the 
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window,  (for,  alas !  I  was  young,  and  had 
been  inveigled  into  smoking,)  when  I 
found  that  all  the  places  except  one  were 
occupied,  and  occupied,  too,  by  ladies.  It 
was  evident  that  iny  entry  was  unfivor- 
ably  regarded ;  and  I  heard  disheartening 
W’liispers  of  “  dissipated  young  man 
handkerchiefs,  too,  superabundantly  scent¬ 
ed,  were  applied  to  olfactory  organs,  in 
an  insiuuative  and  aggravating  manner ; 
nor  could  I  help  saying  to  myself,  (in 
private  extenuation,)  “  their  abominable 
scent  may  be  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  ray 
tobacco  is  infamous  to  them.”  1  tried, 
however,  to  make  peace  will)  my  fellow- 
travelere  in  every  way  I  could  think  of.  I 
offered  one  old  lady  the  71(me«,and  was  stiff¬ 
ly  informed  that  she  never  read  any  paper 
but  the  Record.  To  another  I  presented, 
with  my  very  best  bow,  the  last  issue  of  a  hu¬ 
morous  publication,  which  she  just  glanced 
at,  and  then  returned  to  me  with  a  smile 
of  pity  and  disdain.  A  third  assured  me 
that  she  was  very  much  obliged  to  me, 
but  never  could  read  in  a  railway  car¬ 
riage.  A  fourth  said  bluntly  that  it 
smelt  of  smoke,  and  she  sup]>osed  I  didn't 
wish  to  make  her  ill and  the  fifth,  to 
whom  I  sat  opposite,  I  dared  not  address, 
she  had  upon  her  countenance  so  heart¬ 
rending  an  expression  of  ineffable  con¬ 
tempt.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  forget 
her,  and  reasonable  people  will  consider 
it  wonderful  if  I  should.  She  was — I 
don’t  know  how  old,  for  of  course  I  didn’t 
ask  her,  and  I’m  not  an  CEdipus,  but  I 
should  say  —  about  eighteen.  She  was 
vefy  delicate  evidently,  and  very  pretty, 
also  evidently,  and  she  put  forward,  as  if 
to  daunt  me,  the  daintiest  pair  of  basilisks 
W’hich  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  did  daunt  me.  I  drew  my  clumsy 
muddy  boots  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
thrust  them  under  the  seat  upon  which  I 
sat  until  ray  knee-caps  suffered  grievously, 
but  as  for  withdrawing  my  eyes  from  the 
enchanting  objects,  it  was  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility.  I  considered  it  a  providential 
arrangement  that  she  should  be  going,  as 
in  the  sequel  appeared  to  be  the  ca.se,  to 
Hastings,  whither  I  w'as  bound,  for  I 
firmly  believe  that  wherever  they  got 
out,  I  should  have  got  out  and  followed 
them  until  they  disappeared.  It  was  of 
no  earthly  use  attempting  to  extricate 
myself :  if  I  looked  at  the  roof,  my  eyes 
were  brought  down,  as  if  by  physical 
force,  until  they  rested  upon  the  magic 
spot ;  if  I  made  a  feeble  effort  to  admire 
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the  country  through  the  window,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  the  same ;  and  if  I  essityed  to 
read  either  of  my  ill-treated  papers,  every 
word  was  transmogrified  into  “  boots.” 
So  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate ;  and  it 
was  not  a  very  harsh  fate  either.  Once 
I  fancied  I  saw  her  smile  slightly,  as  she 
observed  my  frantic  eflbrts  for  freedom 
of  vision,  and  the  despairing  manner  in 
which  I  yielded  to  destiny ;  but  it  was 
any  thing  but  an  encouraging  smile,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  most  significant  ap¬ 
plication  to  her  smelling  bottle,  as  if  to 
remind  me  of  that  horrid  cigar.  I  made 
an  inward  resolve  never  to  smoke  again, 
though  a  Cubana  king  should  be  the 
temptation  ;  but  I  shall  not  iinake  an  affi¬ 
davit  that  I  have  kept  that  resolve  ;  for 
I  considered  that  the  melanciioly  event 
with  which  my  journey  was  brought  to  a 
close,  left  me  perfectly  free  to  injure  my 
health  in  that  manner  as  much  as  1  pleas¬ 
ed.  There  were  prophetic  warnings  and 
portents  as  we  jolted  along,  which  would 
have  been  sufficient,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  to  make  me  very  cautious 
and  watchful ;  but  I  was  now  in  that  com¬ 
fortable  state  of  mind,  or  absence  of  mind, 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to 
him  “  quem  Deus  vult  perdere.”  I  fancy 
I  must  have  felt  very  like  Merlin,  after 
ho  had  been  subjected  to  the  “  charm  of 
woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands,”  for 
what  with  the  melancholy  telegram  which 
had  summoned  me  from  town,  and  the 
sneers  of  the  anti-cigar  party,  and  the 
pangs  of  conscience,  and  the  fascination 
to  which  I  was  exposed,  I  felt — to  use  a 
more  expressive  than  learned  phrase — ex¬ 
actly  “  as  if  I  couldn’t  help  it.” 

At  Reigate  there  was  an  evil  omen  : 
the  lady  who  read  no  paper  but  the  Re¬ 
cord  inquired  of  me  what  station  it  wa.s. 
I  answered,  carelessly,  “  Boots  !” 

“  Sir  !”  says  she. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  I ;  “  did  I 
say  ‘  Boots  ’  ?” 

“You  did,  indeed,  sir;  and  I  don’t 
know  what  to  understand.” 

“  I  assure  you,  ma’am,”  said  I,  “  my 
head  is  so  confused  that  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  saying ;  pray,  excuse  me.  The 
station  is  Reigate.” 

On  we  rocked,  and  I  knew  the  eyes  of 
the  Recordite  were  upon  me,  though  mine 
were  constrained  to  continue  their  ta.sk 
of  involuntary,  inevitable  staring;  and  I 
beard  from  the  hum  of  voices  around  me 
that  they  were  conversing  of  lunatics  and 
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idiot  asylums,  and  it  struck  me  I  had  set  I 
their  ideas  running  in  that  direction. 

“  Pray,  sir,”  said  the  severe  old  lady  who 
had  objected  point-blank  to  the  smell  of 
my  papers,  “  did  you  ever  visit  one  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  I,  “I  have  been  to 
Colney  Hatch,”  (significant  smiles  ex¬ 
changed,)  “  and  very  much  pleased  I  was 
with  my  visit.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  eagerness  with  which  the  poor 
creatures  pursue  any  study  which  by 
much  toil  and  trouble  they  have  been 
brought  to  master,  and  tlie  patience  and 
attention  displayed  by  the  teachers  is 
really  a  very  great  lesson.” 

“Did  you  observe  any  thing  which 
particularly  struck  you,  sir  ?” 

“  Oh  !  yes.  There  was  an  orphan  girl 
who  very  much  attracted  my  notice ;  she 
looked  so  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  innocent, 
it  seemed  to  me  a  pity  to  attempt  to 
teach  her  any  thing ;  and  ”  (here  my  vis- 
d-vi*  put  one  boot  over  the  other)  “  she 
had  such  dear  little  feet !” 

Just  as  I  had  finished  this  observation, 
which  my  questioner  evidently  considered 
quite  irrelevant,  for  sAe  didn’t  believe  in 


I  any  kind  of  witchery,  we  grated  into  the 
Hastings  station.  My  vis-a-vis  now  for 
the  first  time  opened  her  lips. 

“  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,”  said  a 
soft  sweet  voice,  “  to  give  me  my  parcel 
from  under  the  seat  ?”  Like  lightning  I 
bent  forward,  and  senselessly  supposing 
that  she  meant  under  her  seat,  caught  hold 
of — gracious  goodness!  the  two  pretty 
things  which  had  been  enchanting  me.  It 
was  only  for  a  moment ;  there  was  a  little 
shriek  of  horror  from  her,  and  a  look  of 
wonder  from  our  fellow-passengers.  “  Un¬ 
der  your  seat,  sir,  of  course,”  said  she,  “  I 
can’t  think  how  you  could  make  such  a 
mistake !” 

But  as  it  evidently  vsas  a  mistake,  and 
as  I  apologized  in  a  manner  more  than 
abject,  and  as  my  fellow-passengers  were 
kind  enough,  notwithstanding  the  matter 
of  the  smoke,  to  advocate  roy  cause,  she 
with  a  musical  laugh  forgave  me,  and 
hoped  I  should  know  better  another  time. 
For  my  part,  though  I  daredn’t  say  so, 
I  feel  convinced  it  was  fascination,  and 
that  I  was  under  an  irresistible  influence. 
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WHn.B  the  fate  of  the  two  hundred  un¬ 
fortunate  miners,  lately  killed  at  Hartley 
Colliery,  was  still  uncertain,  a  telegram  was 
dispatched  to  the  North  from  Osborne, 
inquiring  by  her  Majesty’s  command:  “Is 
there  hope?”  The  following  lines,  by  Isa, 
have  appeared  in  the  Scotsman,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  this  touching  incident : 

Not  to  her  Peers  or  Parliament, 

Her  soldiers  or  her  lords, 

Not  to  the  waiting  nations  went 
Our  Sovereign  Lady’s  words : 

She  claimed  no  loyal  service, 

No  love  or  honor  due — 

0  mourning  wives  and  mothers ! 

Her  message  is  for  you  ? 

Where  England’s  richest  harvests 
Are  gathered  ’neath  the  soil, 

More  than  two  hundred  men  and  boys 
Went  to  their  daily  toil ; 

Down  in  the  earth’s  dark  chambers, 

They  wrought  till  fell  the  doom  ; 

And  the  pit  shut  its  yawning  mouth 
Upon  their  living  tomb. 
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And  swiftly  spread  the  tiding 
First  told  with  bated  breath  ; 

“  More  than  two  hundred  living  souls 
Down  there  shut  up  with  death.” 

There  ran  a  thrill  of  horror. 

Through  all  above  the  ground, 

Up  to  our  mourning  Queen,  who  rose 
Amid  her  grief  profound 

“  Is  there  hope  ?”  she  asked — the  question 
They  ask,  with  pleading  eye, 

In  palace  and  in  cottage, 

Who  stand  where  death  is  nigh. 

“  No  I”  all  around  the  pit’s  mouth 
The  wailing  women  go ; 

Till  they  who  toil  to  rescue 
Sob  out  the  dreaded  “  No !” 

The  message  of  our  widowed  Queen 
Came  to  each  widow  there  ; 

“  My  heart  bleeds,”  suffering  sister, 

In  your  grief  I  have  a  share. 

Oh !  when  such  holy  healing 
Did  royal  lips  impart  ? 

Thy  message,  Sovereign  Lady,  made 
A  nation  of  one  heart. 
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It  was  the  morning  of  a  lovely  day  in 
the  month  of  J uly,  1849.  I  am  particular  as 
to  the  date,  because  the  great  and  destruc¬ 
tive  fire,  which  I  hope  some  time  to  de¬ 
scribe,  occurred  in  the  following  year.  The 
sun  had  risen  on  the  city  of  Cracow,  which 
never  looks  so  beautiful  as  in  these  early 
hours,  when  the  strong  brilliant  rays, 
streatuing  down  on  the  gilded  towers  and 
spires  of  the  numerous  public  buildings 
and  sacred  edifices,  cause  them  to  gleam 
and  flash  here  and  there  all  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  city  as  if  they  were  the 
footprints  of  the  sun — when  the  crafts  in 
the  broad  glowing  river  swing  idly  in  their 
moorings — when  the  rosy  clouds  spread 
themselves  like  a  curtain  over  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  mountains,  while  the  varied 
and  gorgeous  tints  of  the  woods  which 
lie  at  the  base  and  stretch  far  up  the 
sides,  resemble  the  luminous  foliage  in  the 
pictures  of  Claude,  who  spent  whole  days 
in  watclung  the  efiect  of  atmospheric 
changes  on  forest  scenery,  leaving,  as  the 
result  of  his  life-long  observations,  finished 
studies  of  leaves,  and  a  landscape  which 
he  considered  his  chef  (Poeuvre,  in  which 
the  infinite  variety  of  trees  reminds  one 
of  the  garden  planted  eastward  in  Eden. 

I  was  dressed,  and  partaking  of  a  deli¬ 
cious  breakfast,  consisting  of  tea,  choco¬ 
late,  fresh  bread,  fresh  butter,  honey  in 
the  comb,  and  a  variety  of  light  cakes, 
before  the  first  sweet  tones  of  the  church 
bells  filled  the  silent  citji'  with  harmony. 
There  is  less  difficulty  m  having  a  com¬ 
fortable  early  breakfast  in  Poland  than  in 
any  other  country  I  know  of— England 
not  excepted — the  custom,  in  all  well-re¬ 
gulated  houses  being  to  prepare  it  with 
the  earliest  dawn,  lay  it  out  with  unspar¬ 
ing  profusion  in  the  dining-hall,  and  allow 
each  member  of  the  family  to  partake  of 
it  when  most  convenient.  Thus,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  nobleman,  the  family 
hysician  very  frequently  is  the  first  to 
reakfast,  passing  the  quiet  hours,  before 
the  clamor  of  the  awakening  of  a  great 
household  commences,  in  his  study,  or  in 
visiting  the  sick  poor.  The  head  of  the 


family  may  have  his  sent  up  to  his  cham¬ 
ber,  or  with  his  sons  he  may  partake  of  it 
in  the  breakCist-room  previous  to  joining 
the  hunt,  while  their  beautiful  Ukraine 
coursers  paw  the  gravel  in  front  of  the 
windows,  or  shaking  their  long  manes  and 
tossing  up  their  intelligent-looking  heads, 
express  by  their  neighings  their  imp.a- 
tience  for  the  chase.  The  ladies  are  the 
last  to  appear,  and  .as  in  general  they  at¬ 
tend  m.ass  before  they  breakfast,  their 
tardiness  can  hardly  be  considered  repre¬ 
hensible. 

I  in.ay  as  well  mention  here  that  some 
of  the  finest  horses  in  the  world,  and  some 
of  the  best  horsemen,  .are  to  be  found  in 
Poland.  The  Hungarian  proverb,  “  Lora 
termett  a  Magyar,”  is  equally  true  as  a|>- 
plied  to  the  Poles.  The  very  term  “  eques¬ 
trian  order,”  used  to  distinguish  their  no¬ 
bles,  proves  the  value  set  upon  good 
horsemanship  by  a  people  who  once  re¬ 
warded  with  a  throne  the  victor  at  a 
horse-race.  The  fortunate  winner  was 
Duke  Leek,  and  though  it  is  said  he  gain¬ 
ed  the  prize  by  stratagem,  he  proved 
himself  a  wise  and  valiant  monarch.  He 
was  cotemporary  with  Charlemagne,  over 
whom,  Polish  historians  say,  ho  gain¬ 
ed  two  great  victories.  The  point  from 
which  Leek,  and  the  others  who  competed 
with  him,  are  said  to  have  started,  is 
m.arked  by  a  little  cairn  on  the  bank  of 
an  inconsiderable  rivulet  about  two  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  from  Cracow,  while  the  place  of 
the  stone  pillar  on  which  the  ensigns  of 
royalty  w'ere  laid,  and  which  Leek  had 
touched  with  his  hand  before  the  others 
rode  up,  is  covered  by  the  handsome 
Porte  de  St.  Florian. 

But  to  return  to  the  events  of  the  bright 
July  morning.  I  was  engaged  to  be  prt- 
sent  at  a  marriage  in  the  family  of  a  Po¬ 
lish  nobleman,  residing  some  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  and  a  young  friend, 
Jozef  Nowozielski,  who  had  also  received 
an  invitation,  had  offered  to  drive  me 
there  in  his  own  little  carriage.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  I  had  breakfasted,  I  sent  a 
servant  to  Pan  Nowosielski’s  villa  in  the 
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Przedmiescie,  or  siibnrbo,  with  a  sinnll  | 
portmanteau,  myself  following  on  foot. 
There  were  but  few  persons  traversing 
the  streets,  and  most  of  these  were  enter¬ 
ing  the  wide  open  doors  of  the  churches. 
Many  of  the  shops  were  closed,  while 
others  were  half-open,  and  the  liglit  was 
struggling  in  and  glancing  on  pretty  Pa¬ 
risian  bijouterie,  which  w'omen  in  bright, 
but  singularly  negligent-looking  morning 
dresses,  were  rearranging  and  freeing 
from  dust.  I  went  on,  the  sun  tvas  rising 
higher,  and  country  people,  with  their 
farm  produce,  were  coming  in,  looking 
cheerful  and  talking  gayly,  as  people  will 
look  and  talk  in  the  morning,  when  they 
are  feeding  on  pleasant  hopes,  which  the 
day’s  experience  may  destroy.  I,  loo, 
was  gay  as  the  gayest,  forgetting  that 
the  shadow  of  death  had  ever  fallen  on 
the  earth,  when  suddenly  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  the  reality.  I  had  turn¬ 
ed  out  of  Grodtka  street,  near  the  magni¬ 
ficent  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  to  get 
to  the  lloulevards,  and  through  it  to  the 
Przediniescie,  when,  before  I  was  aware 
of  its  proximity,  I  almost  touched  a  cof¬ 
fin-lid,  which  was  laid  against  the  wall  of 
a  house,  the  second  or  third  from  the 
corner.  Had  I  been  in  my  own  country, 

I  .would  have  passed  on,  my  spirits  check¬ 
ed  no  doubt  by  a  memento  so  melancholy 
and  so  suggestive,  but  in  Cracow  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  others,  and  stopped 
to  read. 

On  the  lid  w.os  a  raouniing  card,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  her  age,  the  hour  of  her  death,  and 
the  time  appointed  for  her  interment,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  invitation  to  “  the  public”  to 
attend  the  funeral  and  join  in  the  services 
then  being  performed  in  the  house.  Above 
the  card  hung  a  beautiful  myrtle  wreath, 
tied  with  broad  white  ribbon,  symbolizing 
the  youth  of  the  departed,  and  that  she 
had  died  unmarried.  No  one  passed  by 
without  reading,  m.any  who  read  entered 
the  house,  while  of  those  who  did  not  en¬ 
ter  there  were  but  few  who  did  not  mur¬ 
mur  “  Kequiescat  in  pace,”  as  they  hurried 
on  in  pursuit  of  life’s  business  or  amuse¬ 
ments. 

I  entered.  A  servant  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing  stood  near  a  door  to  the  right  in  the 
hall,  over  which  hung  a  heavy  black  cur¬ 
tain  ;  he  lifted  this,  and  opening  the  door, 
I  stood  in  the  castrnm  doloris,  a  large 
room  from  which  the  beautiful  light  of 
heaven  was  shut  out,  and  the  strange  un¬ 


earthly  glare  of  numerous  yellow  wax  ta¬ 
pers  in  tall  candlesticks  substituted.  In 
the  center,  on  a  catafalque,  was  a  coffin 
lined  with  fine  white*  cloth,  at  the  head 
was  a  pillow  covered  with  the  finest 
lawn,  trimmed  with  the  richest  and  most 
delicate  lace  of  Mechlin,  and  stuffed  with 
the  softest  down  ;  pressing  heavily  on  this 
was  the  fair  young  head  of  P.anna  Marysia 
Sobolska.  She  was  dressed  as  if  for  a  morn¬ 
ing  fete  :  the  high  robe  of  rich  white  s.atin 
fitted  closely  to  her  beautiful  throat,  the 
plaits  of  the  full  body  lay  gracefully  over 
the  exquisitely  forme<l  bust,  and  the  folds 
of  the  ample  skirt  were  arranged  with 
perfect  simplicity  and  taste,  giving  a 
mocking  expression  of  life  to  the  dead. 
Her  small  delicate  hands,  which  even  the 
pencil  of  V andyck  could  not  rival,  clasped 
a  crucifix,  w'hich  rested  on  her  bosom. 

As  I  stood  gazing  on  that  melancholy 
picture,  I  was  for  some  moments  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  continued  sound  of  one  voice, 
until  the  sweet  tinkling  of  a  small  silver 
bell,  accomp.anied,  or  rather  immediately 
followed,  by  a  low’  murmur  of  many 
■  voices,  caused  me  to  turn  suddenly  round, 
when  I  perceived  that  I  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  with  my  back  to  an  altar,  at  which  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  was  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  nia.ss  for  the  dead. 

I  moved  at  once  from  the  foot  of  the 
catafalque,  and  then  my  eyes  rested  on 
a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  young 
dead — the  sorrowing  friends,  their  eyes 
fixed  with  a  sad,  questioning  gaze  on  the 
motionless  form — the  strangers,  some  like 
myself,  unused  to  such  ceremonies,  stand¬ 
ing  silently  but  reverently  apart,  others 
joining  in  the  services — the  small  chastely 
ornamented  altar,  with  its  mourning  dra¬ 
peries — the  priest  in  his  black  pluvials, 
and  his  attendant  acolytes  —  and  with 
these,  the  dreamy,  monotonous  voice,  and 
the  low,  soft  chanting.  A  gentle  touch 
on  the  shoulder  from  one  beside  whom  I 
had  been  standing,  recalled  my  attention 
to  the  circumstances  passing  around  me. 
The  priest  who  had  officiated  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  faldstool  near  to  which  I 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  followed  by 
his  attendants.  I  moved  aside.  The 
priest  knelt  for  a  moment,  then  arose, 
and  bending  slightly  over  the  unmoved 
upturned  face  of  the  dead,  pronounced 
the  benediction.  Sweet  voices  took  up 
his  last  w’ords,  singing :  “  Come  to  her 
succor,  ye  saints  of  God  ;  run  to  meet  her, 
ye  angels  of  the  Lord ;  taking  up  her 
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soul  and  presenting  it  before  the  face  of 
the  Most  High.” 

I  waited  only  for  the  conclusion  of  this 
chant.  Lifting  the  black  curtain,  I  passed 
through  the  dim  hall  into  the  life  and 
bustle  of  the  street. 

My  friend’s  carriage  was  at  the  door 
when  I  arrived,  after  a  hurried  walk,  dur¬ 
ing  which  I  had  neither  looked  to  the 
right  hand  nor  the  left,  after  I  had  quitted 
the  house  where  lay  the  young  dead, 
lie  was  pacing  up  and  down  with  a  quick 
step  under  the  handsome  piazza  of  his 
house,  and  as  he  seemed  impatient  at 
my  being  so  much  later  than  I  had  pro¬ 
mised,  I  jumped  at  once  into  my  place, 
reserving  my  apologies  for  a  more  propi¬ 
tious  moment.  A  description  of  the  va¬ 
rious  scenes  and  scenery  of  that  one 
morning  would  fill  a  large-sized  volume ; 
and  as  such  is  not  my  present  object,  I 
shall  pass  on,  just  glancing  at  the  various 
styles  of  architecture  which  occur  be¬ 
tween  Cracow  and  the  Okrugi,  or  district, 
in  which  Count  Andreas  Zaluzianski, 
whose  summons  we  were  attending,  re¬ 
sided. 

Near  the  city,  handsome  cottages  are 
general,  some  with  picturesque  porticoes, 
adding  considerably  to  the  elegant  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings, 
but  greatly  impairing  tlie  cheerfulness  of 
the  interior,  by  excluding  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  beautiful  sunlight ;  while 
others,  like  the  enchanting  abodes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  are  covered  with 
lattice-work  and  roses.  As  you  advance 
into  the  country,  villas,  having  some 
pretensions  to  being  extensive  piles  of 
building,  occur  at  frequent  intervals, 
many  of  them  weather-stained,  though 
not  ancient,  bear  the  stamp  of  Italian 
taste  in  the  tall  fluted  columns  of  the 
piazzas,  having  masks  and  busts  for  capi¬ 
tals  Others  are  more  modem,  and  one 
can  easily  trace  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
fhe  French  in  structures  which  combine 
ornament  and  utility  with  strength.  Less 
numerous  than  the  villas  are  the  gray 
mansions  whose  simple  grandeur  is  shad¬ 
ed,  but  not  hidden,  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  pleasure-grounds  which  partly  sur¬ 
round  them ;  and  as  we  drove  past,  we 
more  than  once  had  glimpses  of  the  ruins 
of  palatial  residences  in  the  dark  pine 
forests  which  crown  the  rising  grounds  at 
the  rear.  Many  of  these  are  Grecian  in 
character,  belonging  to  the  time  when 
lioleslaus  the  Third,  after  a  short  resi- 
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dence  in  the  Greco-Russian  town  of  Kiew. 
introduced  into  Poland  a  taste  for  impos¬ 
ing  and  picturesque  architecture ;  while  a 
few  are  of  the  era  when  the  lovely,  grace¬ 
less  Bona  Stbrza  endeavored  to  create  in 
Poland  scenes  similar  to  those  she  had 
loved  in  her  early  youth  in  beautiful 
Milan. 

These  Italian  palaces  are  much  more 
crushed  by  Time’s  footsteps  than  any  of 
the  other  ruins ;  and  in  close  proximity 
to  more  than  one  of  them,  are  majestic 
and  extensive  chateaux,  not  crumbling  to 
decay,  but  in  their  pristine  strength  and 
grandeur,  challenging  our  admiration,  and 
recalling  the  memory  of  that  sad  romantic 
episode  in  history,  when  the  structures 
were  raised  under  the  direction  of  the 
gifted  Barbara  Radzvill  —  the  hated 
daughter-in-law  of  Bona  Sforza — the  ador¬ 
ed  wife  of  King  Sigismund  Augustus, 
whose  emphatic  reply  to  Primate  Dzievz- 
gowski,  when  he  tried  to  induce  him  to 
consent  to  a  divorce,  offering  to  distri¬ 
bute,  like  small  dust,  on  the  heads  of  his 
enemies,  his  sins  of  peijury  and  desertion, 
consisted  in  placing  the  regal  diadem  on 
her  brows. 

It  was  past  noon  when  we  stopped  to 
give  our  horses  rest.  We  had  been  for 
some  time  on  the  broa'd  road  which  winds 
round  the  base  of  the  Wenda,  slightly 
ascending.  It  is  a  pleasant,  well-engineer¬ 
ed  road,  made  by  the  Austrians,  being 
one  of  the  very  few  benefits  for  which  the 
Poles  are  indebted  to  them.  On  one 
hand  the  dark  pines  stretch  to  the  top¬ 
most  hights  of  the  mount.ain,  raising  their 
feathery  heads  in  triumph  into  the  upper 
air;  on  the  other  lie  meadows  clothed 
with  short  succulent  grass,  and  fields  of 
the  rich  Sandomir  wheat,  known  amongst 
os  under  the  general  name  of  Polish 
W’heat.  A  bright  streamlet,  sparkling 
and  murmuring,  as  if  giving  utterance  to 
its  gladness  at  escape  from  the  dark  mazes 
of  the  forest,  led  to  our  choice  of  a  resting- 
place.  Disappearing  beneath  the  road 
for  a  moment,  it  comes  babbling  up  on 
the  other  side,  illumining  the  meadows  as 
it  sparkles  through  them,  till  it  joins  an¬ 
other  bright  little  stream,  which  turns  a 
mill  near  the  city.  J ust  where  this  tiny  riv¬ 
ulet  escapes  from  the  wood,  there  is  a  stone 
set  up,  pointed  out  to  travelers  as  “Wen- 
da’s  Chair,”  but  whether  or  not  the  princess 
(after  whom  the  mountain  is  named)  rest¬ 
ed  her  weary  limbs  on  this  rude  seat  be¬ 
fore  she  sought  delusive  rest  for  her 
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still  more  weary  heart  in  tlie  mountain 
torrent,  which  tradition  makes  this 
stream  of  old,  it  would  be  difficult  now 
to  determine.  It  answered  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  a  table  for  us,  while  sitting 
eastern  fashion  w^e  dispatched  biscuits 
and  wine ;  and  had  it,  like  our  own  “  Lia 
fail,”  which  now  lies  under  the  corona¬ 
tion-chair  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
power  of  uttering  sounds,  it  might,  as  it 
IS  the  trysting-place  of  all  the  young 
peasants  in  the  district  of  Cracow,  have 
amused  us  by  the  revelation  of  many  a 
history  as  strange  as  Wenda's,  who  gave 
the  homage  of  her  heart  to  one  to  whom 
she  was  an  idol,  of  whom  all  her^  people 
approved,  and  yet  whom  she  rejected 
and  repelled,  because  he  betrayed,  before 
he  bad  the  right  to  rule,  his  opinions  of  a 
wife’s  obedience. 

Prince  Rudiger  was  a  German.  Had 
he  been  a  Pole,  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
Irishman,  he  would  never  have  fled  from 
love  to  war ;  he  would  have  remained  to 
calm  and  soothe  and  win  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  a  breaking  heart  behind  him,  which 
in  fully  and  ire  he  collected  troops  to 
conquer.  Wenda  met  him  in  the  field 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  army.  She 
advanced  to  the  front,  pale  but  looking 
more  lovely  than  ever.  The  victory  was 
won.  Love’s  vengeance  —  if  love  can 
seek  it  or  accept  it — w’as  complete.  Ru¬ 
diger’s  soldiery  refused  to  acknowledge 
•any  other  cause  but  Wenda’s,  and  while 
he  stood  motionless,  as  if  not  knowing 
what  course  to  pursue,  he  was  cut  in 
pieces  by  over-zealous  courtiers,  who, 
too  late,  heard  the  despairing  shriek 
with  which  “  spare  him — save  him,”  was 
uttered. 

In  the  pale  starlight  of  the  next  night 
young  fishermen  drew  from  the  mountain 
torrent  the  stiffened  dripping  form  of 
Wenda,  Duchess  of  Cracow,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Krakus,  the  founder  of  the  city. 

This  story  is  perfectly  true,  though 
omitted  in  some  histories,  and  in  others 
rendered  doubtful  by  fabulous  embellish¬ 
ments. 

Having  poured  some  wine,  according 
to  custom,  on  the  “  chair,”  we  proceeded 
to  walk  through  the  wood,  ordering  the 
groom  to  take  the  carriage  round  to  a 
certain  point  to  meet  us.  We  were  soon 
in  shade,  but  not  in  gloom,  for  the  sun 
was  glancing  down  through  the  feathery 
canopy,  and  reminding  us  of  his  presence 
by  little  bits  of  brightness  here  and  there. 


The  path  was  broad  and  well  trodden, 
and  my  friend  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  its  intricacies  and  windings  as  the 
mountaineers  whose  wooden  huts  are 
scattered  up  and  down  even  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  peaks.  Very  soon  we 
heard  the  woodman’s  ax,  and  in  another 
direction  the  song  of  the  barkers ;  then, 
almost  suddenly,  we  came  on  a  group  of 
five  or  six  men  down  in  a  dell,  formed  on 
one  side  by  a  great  rock  covered  with 
moss  and  lichens,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
high  ridge  and  a  cluster  of  oak  trees,  of 
which  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  in 
the  forest.  The  men,  who  were  hardy, 
fine-looking  fellows,  were  dressed  in  the 
peculiarly  picturesque  costume  of  Carpa¬ 
thian  mountaineers — a  close-fitting  white 
leather  suit,  a  loose  graceful-looking  short 
brown  cloth  cloak,  round  broad  brimmed 
hat,  and  brown  sandals.  The  long  tan¬ 
gled  locks  of  these  men,  which  descended 
to  their  girdles,  seemed  to  stand  misera¬ 
bly  in  need  of  the  good  offices  of  a  bar¬ 
ber. 

I  asked  Pan  Nowosielski  if  he  was  not 
of  my  opinion. 

“  No,”  he  replied,  “the  services  of  a 
hairdresser  would  by  no  means  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  these  primitive  fellows.  I  shall 
give  you  an  apropos  instance.  A  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  once,  I  dare  say,  en¬ 
tertained  your  views  on  the  subject,  made 
an  excursion  some  short  time  ago  into  the 
Carpathians.  He  wore  his  hair,  as  all  our 
artists  usually  do,  rather  long.  His 
mountain  guide  noticed  it,  and  one 
morning  remarked,  *  that  to  make  it 
look  so  nice  ho  must  brush  it  frequent¬ 
ly.’ 

“  ‘  More  than  once  a  day,’  was  the  re¬ 
ply. 

“  ‘  Ah !  how  your  head  must  ache !’ 
answered  the  other,  with  a  look  of  deep 
commiseration. 

“  ‘  Why  ?”  inquired  young  Grzebski, 
in  unfeigned  surprise. 

“  ‘  Because,  sir,  I,  though  I  only  brush 
mine  thoroughly  once  a  year,  for  the 
Easter  holydays,  have  such  pains  in  my 
head  for  six  months  afterward.’  ” 

While  listening  to  Pan  Nowosielski’s 
amusing  anecdote,  I  was  intently  watch¬ 
ing  the  men.  They  had  fallen  into  a  cir¬ 
cle,  each  of  them  holding  in  his  hand  a 
wooden  shovel,  having  a  handle  three 
yards  long.  From  the  center  which 
they  surrounded,  I  could  see  now  and 
then  flames  bursting  up,  and  llckmg  the 
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aide  of  a  huge  caldron  which  was  partly 
buried  in  the  earth.  After  a  few  moments 
one  of  them  stooped  and  looked  cunning¬ 
ly  into  the  great  pot,  and  then  every  one 
plunged  in  his  wooden  shovel,  and  began 
to  move  round,  thus  causing  a  rotatory 
motion  to  the  contents  of  the  caldron. 

“  They  are  making  pswidtta,”  observed 
my  friend,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
what  they  were  doing. 

Pswidtta,  as  I  afterward  learned,  is  a 
jam  made  of  Hungarian  plums,  and  al- 1 
ways  manufactured  in  the  way  I  then  j 
witnessed.  The  plums  are  first  well  j 
washed  by  laying  them  in  wicker  has- 1 
kets  placed  in  a  running  stream.  They  | 
are  then  put  in  caldrons  sunk  in  deep 
holes  made  in  the  ground,  with  sufficient 
space  left  nnder  them  for  a  good  fire. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  boil,  it  is  j 
stirred  with  wooden  shovels  until  it  be-  < 
comes  quite  thick.  The  plums  are  so  | 
ripe  and  so  sweet  that  no  sugar  is  re- 1 
qiiired,  and  the  sale  for  it  is  very  con-  j 
siderable,  especially  amongst  the  poorer  I 
classes,  during  Advent  and  Lent. 

The  love  of  these  mountaineers  for  j 
their  twilight  homes  is  astonishing;  they  ' 
seem  never  to  have  a  wish  to  look  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  sky,  to  see  the  | 
earth  in  the  soft  fresh  beauty  of  spring, 
or  in  the  glow  of  summer  loveliness,  or  in 
the  richer  and  riper  beauty  of  the  au¬ 
tumn — to  gaze  on  the  lakes  when  a  rose- ' 
ate  calm  rests  on  them,  while  every  ob- 1 
ject  in  remote  perspective  is  bathed  in  1 
the  intense  azure  which  reminds  one  of 
the  pictures  of  Poussin,  who  transfused 
the  very  hues  of  the  elements  into  the  i 
background  of  his  wonderful  landscapes,  j 
Even  those  whose  homes  are  not  under  ' 
the  shadow  of  trees  but  whose  wretch-  ^ 
ed  wooden  huts  hang  on  the  bare  rugged 
sides  of  the  mountains,  dwell  up  there 
in  the  brown  w'orld  in  a  state  of  con- ' 
tentment  so  perfect,  that  I  know  of  no  | 
nearer  approach  to  happiness  than  that  ^ 
they  enjoy  on  this  side  the  grave,  until  j 
the  first  keen  blasts  of  winter  come  with  • 
their  wailing  sounds  through  the  trees,  ' 
and  the  snow  has  appeared  on  the  top- ' 
most  peaks ;  then  they  descend  unwill- ' 
ingly  to  the  valley,  from  which  all  beauty 
has  passed  away,  and  hasten  to  the  towns  ' 
and  villages  in  search  of  homes  and  sub-  '■ 
sistence  during  the  winter. 

The  warning  for  their  migration  is  the  | 
fii-st  fall  of  snow,  and  this  occurs  so  fre-  j 
quently  on  or  near  St.  Martin’s  Day,  that 
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it  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  saying : 
“  St.  Marlin  arrives  on  a  white  horse.” 
On  the  same  day  it  is  usual,  at  least 
among  the  agricultnnil  classes,  to  serve 
a  goose  for  dinner,  and  afterward  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  color  of  the 
breast-bone  relative  to  the  approaching 
season.  When  the  bone  exhibits  a  good 
fair  color,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  is  predict¬ 
ed  ;  but  if  it  is  dark,  a  long  continuance 
of  frost  may  be  expected.  On  the  eve  of 
St.  Martin’s  Day,  the  daughters  and 
maid-servants  of  farmers  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine,  by  the  appearance  of  the  sky, 
the  amount  of  profit  which  they  may  ex¬ 
pect  through  the  winter  from  their  dairy 
and  poultry.  A  clear  blue  vault  affords 
the  pleasant  hope  of  an  abundance  of 
milk  and  butter,  while  a  firmament  span¬ 
gled  with  myriads  of  stars,  indicates  an 
ample  supply  of  eggs.  The  mountaineers, 
however,  have  neither  herds  nor  flocks, 
and  consequently  have  no  interest  in,  and 
almost  no  knowledge  of,  the  superstitions 
of  the  people  of  the  plains. 

The  imagination  can  picture  nothing 
more  singular  than  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  families  descending  from  their 
hights,  burthened  with  all  their  worldly 
goods.  The  snow'  generally  meets  them 
half-way,  if  it  is  not  already  lying  calm 
and  cold  a  few  inches  in  depth  on  the 
ground  before  they  set  out.  All — men, 
women,  and  children — carry  bundles  or 
packs  suited  to  their  strength  and  size  ; 
but  as  none  of  them  ever  carry  either  bed 
or  bedding,  I  suspect  that,  like  the  Israel¬ 
ites  of  old,  the  garments  they  wear  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  serve  them  for  covering  at 
night. 

Manj’  of  the  women  have  two,  or  even 
three  little  children  tied  on  their  backs  ; 
others  trip  lightly  under  the  weight  of 
good  sized  panniers  filled  with  strings  of 
dried  mushrooms  which  they  hope  to  sell 
to  the  people  in  the  towns ;  boys  are  lad¬ 
en  with  mouse  traps,  their  own  manufac¬ 
ture,  of  carry  huge  though  light  piles 
of  kitchen  utensils  which  they  have 
assisted  in  the  making  of ;  while  men 
trudge  along,  having  Imxes  strapped  to 
their  backs  resembling  those  of  our  own 
itinerant  tinkers;  only  larger,  and  filled 
with  instruments  necessary  for  mending 
broken  crockery  and  tin-ware,  or  bend 
nnder  the  weight  of  long  linen  bags 
filled  with  dried  pears  or  plums.  Lo¬ 
quacious  and  happy,  on  they  go  in  a 
straggling  body,  the  crisp  snow  under 
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their  feet  m.iking  melody  to  their  ears, 
a»d  the  leaden  sky  being  no  more  than 
they  expected.  As  soon  as  they  come 
to  a  village  or  to  the  “  Przedmiescie  ” 
(which  simply  means  “  before  town  ”) 
of  either  Cracow,  Kielce,  or  any  other 
considerable  place,  they  separate,  each 
family  shifting  for  themselves. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we 
reached  the  chateau  of  Count  Zaluzi- 
anski,  where  we  were  received  at  the 
door  by  the  domestic  chaplain.  We 
entered  a  spacious  hall,  literally  crow'd* 
cd  with  servants,  not  standing  idle,  or 
making  a  display  of  their  usetulness  by 
moving  obsequiously  aside  as  we  passed, 
or  gliding  before  us  to  open  doors,  or 
to  announce  our  presence,  but  absolutely 
flying  from  place  to  place  with  counte¬ 
nances  expressive  of  utter  bewilderment. 
Whether,  however,  this  was  owing  to 
the  amount  of  miscellaneous  duties  im¬ 
posed  on  each,  or  to  household  misman¬ 
agement,  or  to  the  bustle  inseparable 
from  a  marriage,  or  to  all  these  causes 
united,  the  reader  may  decide,  after  I 
slnall  have  enumerated  the  usual  number 
of  individuals  forming  the  establishment 
of  people  of  distinction. 

The  domestic  chaplain,  the  family  phy¬ 
sician,  the  tutor  and  governess  I  regard 
as  members  of  the  family,  as  forming  a 
portion  of  the  exclusive  little  clique,  whose 
wants,  real  or  artifleial,  require  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  following  individuals  : 
First  the  maitro  d’hotel,  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  whole  house  and  household 
in  general,  and  of  the  numerous  foot¬ 
men  in  particular.  He  receives,  from  the 
hea<ls  of  the  family,  all  the  orders  which 
they  deem  it  necessary  to  issue,  and  is 
required  not  only  to  transmit  them  to 
those  who  are  under  him,  but  to  watch 
that  they  are  properly  executed.  When 
visitors  are  expected,  it  is  the  maitre 
d'hotcl,  and  not  the  housekeeper,  who 
selects  the  rooms  to  be  appropriated  to 
each,  and  then  makes  out  a  list  for  the 
storekeeper  of  bedding,  and  a  certain 
number  of  towels,  and  toilette -covers, 
with  curtains  and  other  draperies,  suited 
to  the  size  and  decoration  of  the  rooms. 
The  writing-tables  in  the  bedrooms  or 
dressing-rooms  are  always  particularly 
attended  to  in  Poland,  and  these  also 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
maitre  d’hotel,  who  furnishes  them  lav¬ 
ishly  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  besides  a 


variety  of  pretty  seals,  of  all  which  he 
keeps  a  large  store. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  pereonage 
is  the  “  credencier,”  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  care  of  the  plate,  china,  and  glass. 
A  novitiate  of  many  years  is  necessary 
to  entitle  a  servant  to  this  post,  and 
none  are  ever  placed  in  it  w'hose  future 
may  not  confidently  be  anticipated  from 
the  report  of  the  past.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  the  credencier  and  not 
the  cook  who  prepares  breakfast,  and 
who  may  be  seen  at  early  dawn  following 
the  footmen  into  the  break fa.st-rooin,  to 
see  that  the  appointments  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  table  are  complete,  and  that 
nothing  has  been  forgotten  neces.sary 
either  as  aliment  or  ornament.  The 
housekeeper  ranks  next ;  she  has  the 
charge  of  the  house-linen,  and  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  stores.  The  valets  fol¬ 
low — my  lord’s  valet,  whose  duties  and 
functions  are,  I  suppose,  the  same  all 
over  the  world — and  my  lady’s  valet,  to 
whom  Polish  etiquette  assigns  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  various  personal  attentions.  His 
hand  alone  offers  my  lady  her  letters, 
takes  from  her  those  to  ^  dispatched, 
dusts  the  bijouterie  of  her  boudoir,  keeps 
her  writing-table  supplied,  and  arranges 
her  books,  removing  those  to  which  she 
appears  indifferent,  and  replacing  them 
with  others  either  more  popular,  of  later 
date,  or  more  beautifully  bound. 

The  waiting-maids,  and  the  footmen, 
of  whom  there  are  a  perfect  mob,  fill  the 
next  station.  The  head  cook  and  head 
coachman  rank  after  these,  then  the  head 
groom  and  his  staff — the  chambermaids, 
who  have  the  unique  duty  to  perform 
of  ironing  every  morning  all  the  under¬ 
clothing  worn  by  my  lord  and  my  lady 
and  all  their  children  and  guests  on  the 
previous  day — the  laundress  and  her  as¬ 
sistants — the  cook’s  assistants — the  little 
maids  who  w’ait  on  the  other  maids,  run 
errands,  and  gather  flowers  for  the  va¬ 
rious  rooms — the  postman  —  the  watch¬ 
man — the  water-carrier,  and  the  man  w’ho 
sweeps  the  corridors,  brings  wood  from 
the  cellar,  and  heats  the  stoves.  Over 
all  these,  ranking  next  to  the  physician, 
are  the  cashier  and  the  book-keeper,, 
taking  precedence  of  even  the  maitre 
d’hotel.  Many  who  will  read  these 
pages  may  perhaps  conjecture,  that  in 
this  enumeration  I  have  drawn  on  my 
imagination,  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  error 
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of  “  causing  to  appear,”  as  established 
facts,  circumstances  which  have  no  ex¬ 
istence  except  in  my  own  mind.  To 
such,  (if  there  are  any  such,^  I  admit 
that  the  roll  is  not  perfect,  but  its  defects 
are  not  the  result  of  my  inventive  facul¬ 
ties,  hot  of  my  had  memory.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  gardener  and  his  staff — the 
baker  and  his  helpers — the  woman  and 
her  assistants  who  mind  the  poultry — 
the  people  who  have  the  charge  of  the 
dairy  —  the  men  who  clean  knives  and 
polish  boots  —  and  the  throng,  whom  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  I  should  designate,  of 
the  servants  of  the  servants. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  we  w'ere 
met  at  the  hall-door  by  the  chaplain, 
who  politely  remained  with  us  until  our 
{Kirtmanteaux  had  been  taken  from  the 
carriage  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  two 
footmen,  who  passed  them  on  to  two 
others,  who  gave  them  to  the  valets 
appointed  to  wait  on  us.  These  men, 
with  a  bow  which  reminded  me  of  the 
deferential  French  servants,  passed  on 
before  us,  leading  us  to  our  respective 
apartments.  Some  hours  after  1  was  in 
the  grand  saloon,  making  one  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  company  assembled  to  witness  the 
next  day’s  solemn  event.  A  glance  at 
the  furniture  of  the  gorgeous  room,  and 
the  dresses  of  those  who  occupied  it,  satis¬ 
fied  me  of  the  low  condition  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  state  of  Poland. 
Vienna,  Berlin, Paris  had  each  contributed 
to  create  the  rare  and  tasteful  splendor  I 
which  surrounded  me — Cracow  nothing.  | 

In  the  deep  recess  of  a  window,  almost 
concealed  by  a  snowy  alabaster  vase  from 
which  blushing  flowers  diffused  sweetest 
odors,  sat  the  bride,  a  pale,  handsome 
girl,  with  hope  sparkling  in  her  intensely 
blue  eye,  and  the  most  perfect  calm  rest¬ 
ing  on  her  fair^  open  brow.  Several 
young  friends  were  standing  or  sitting 
near  her,  but  her  betrothed  was  at  a 
distance,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her 
mother’s  chair.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  music  was  introduced,  and  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  national  melodies  of 
Niemcewxcx,  the  “Tommy  Moore”  of 
Poland,  shared  the  admiration  of  the 
guests  with  the  ballads  of  Casimir  Brod- 
zinski,  the  warrior-poet,  who,  in  early  life, 
mistaking  his  vocation,  believed  that  the 
trumpet-peal  and  the  clash  of  cymbals  were 
the  only  sounds  to  which  bis  hcait  could  re¬ 
spond  ;  but,  living  to  discover  his  mistake, 
he  had  the  noble  courage  to  acknowledge 
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it,  and  giving  up  the  sword  for  the  pen,  the 
trumpet-blast  fur  the  warble  of  the  flute, 
he  has  left  an  undying  reputation  in  his 
sweet  “  village  songs,”  and  the  admirable 
tragedy  of  “  Barbara  Radziwill.” 

Tableaux  vivants  succeeded  music,  and 
some  of  the  dazzling  creations  of  Vladis- 
laf  Oseroff  were  represented  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  but  </i€  picture  of  the  evening, 
strange  to  say,  was  taken  from  Rileycffs 
historical  poem,  Naleyveko,  the  Hetman 
of  the  Ukraine.  In  this  piece  the  gifted 
author  prophesied  his  own  tragical  death 
in  the  ^eech  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  01  the  rebel  hero,  when  atl monish¬ 
ed  of  the  danger  of  his  enterprise  by  a 
priest  to  whom  he  confessed  his  intention 
of  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
leading  the  people  against  their  Polish 
oppressors : 

“  Midst  the  dread  battle’s  bloody  tide,  there  let 
me  find  a  grave, 

If  but  my  country’s  chains  are  rent,  and  free¬ 
dom  glads  the  slave. 

In  the  yawning  trench,  in  the  deadly  breach, 
let  Naleyveko  fall. 

Let  a  felon’s  death  on  the  scafibld  high  pro¬ 
claim  aloud  to  all 

That  a  patriot’s  bosom  knows  no  fear,  no  duty 
but  to  die. 

When  his  bleeding 
and  crushed  for 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of 
this  piece,  Rileyeff  was  executed  for  head¬ 
ing  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  while  many  a  young  brow  which 
I  had  seen  that  evening  flush  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  at  the  mute  delineation  of  the 
thrilling  incidents  of  the  story  of  The 
Hetman  of  the  Ukraine^  before  the  sun 
had  run  another  course,  was  laid  in  the 

“  sacred  grave 

Of  the  last  few  who,  vainly  hrave, 

Die  for  the  land  they-  can  not  sava” 

There  was  no  dancing,  and  we  sepa¬ 
rated  early.  I  do  not  know  whether  many 
of  the  guests  slept  well  that  night ;  I 
only  know  that  1  did  not ;  that  I  was 
conscious  of  hearing  all  through  li^ht 
steps  along  the  corridors,  whisjiering 
voices,  doors  oiiening  and  closing  stealth¬ 
ily,  and  the  tinkling  sounds  of  plate  and 
lass  borne  from  the  stores  of  the  cre- 
encier  and  housekeeper  to  the  dining¬ 
rooms.  At  length  the  dawn  appeared, 
and  presently  after  it  was  clear  day. 
The  soft  rosy  morning  light  is  very  brief 
in  Poland.  The  grand  broad  disk  no 
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sooner  appears  above  the  horizon  than 
light  in  its  fullness  and  strength  is  around 
us.  With  the  night  departed  ail  neces¬ 
sity  for  hushed  words  and  heedful  naove* 
ments.  The  tread  of  men  was  heard  in 
the  halls  ;  the  voices  of  gentlemen  came 
up  like  rich  music  from  the  lawn,  while 
light,  quick  footsteps  and  soft,  joyous 
tones  were  echoing  from  every  dressing- 
room,  and  passing  continuously  through 
the  corridors. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  feeling  of  amaze¬ 
ment  while  traversing  the  passages  and 
halls,  on  that  eventful  morning,  which  led 
from  my  dressing-room  to  the  saloon  in 
which  the  sumptuous  breakfast  had  been 
prepared.  When  I  opened  my  door  I 
stepped  into  a  bower.  Along  the  whole 
length  of  all  the  noble  corridors,  galleries, 
staircases,  and  halls,  there  were  fuaced,  at 
frequent  intervals,  vases  of  costly  porce¬ 
lain,  urns  of  pure  marble,  baskets  ot  deli¬ 
cate  alabaster,  all  of  them  filled  with  or¬ 
ange  blossoms,  roses,  and  other  flowers  of 
rare  beauty  and  perfume.  Over  the  doors 
and  windows  garlands  hung  gracefully 
amidst  the  drapery,  the  pillars  were 
wreathed,  and  even  the  statues  were 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  fanciful  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  occasion,  by  the  delicate  taste 
which  had  strewn  rosebuds  at  their  feet, 
or  placed  pale  blossoms  amongst  their 
marble  wreaths.  Imagine  the  whole 
house,  from  the  cellars  to  the  attics,  thus 
embellished,  as  if  the  earth  had  been  ran¬ 
sacked  to  render  its  floral  splendor  per¬ 
fect  ;  and  imagine  it  then  peopled  wdth 
nymphs  in  the  brightest  .and  most  fanciful 
of  national  costumes,  and  having  their 
hair,  ornamented  with  flowers,  falling  in 
massive  braids  on  their  shoulders.  These 
were  the  servants,  flitting  from  room  to 
room,  assisting  the  ladies  in  their  toilettes, 
or  merely  gratifying  their  own  curiosity, 
being  always  allowed  considerable  liber¬ 
ties  on  the  occasion  of  a  marri<age,  when 
almost  the  only  rule  which  they  may  not 
transgress  with  impunity  is  that  which 
prescribes  the  national  costume,  and  from 
this  no  one  dares  to  devi.ate  except  the 
housekeeper  and  ladies’  maids,  who  are 
privilegea  to  appear  in  the  grosser  splen¬ 
dors  of  silks  and  velvets,  being  usually 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  poorer 
class  of  the  noblesse. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock  the  carriages 
were  brought  up,  one  after  another,  in 
dashing  style  to  the  door,  rich  white  rib¬ 
bon  streaming  from  the  horses’  beads. 


Every  one  knows  wh.at  the  pleasant  con¬ 
fusion  of  such  a  moment  is  in  Britain,  and 
in  Poland  it  is  in  nothing  different.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  been,  as  is  usu¬ 
al,  at  an  early  m.ass  in  the  private  chapel, 
at  which  but  a  few  of  the  near  relatives 
had  been  present ;  had  made  confession 
of  their  sins,  and  received  the  communion  ; 
they  were  now  to  plight  to  each  other  their 
troth  in  the  parish  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  their  assembled  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances.  We  drove  off  in  high  spirits,  our 
path  was  strewn  with  flowers  to  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  besides  this,  young  girls 
with  baskets  on  their  arms  were  stationed 
along  the  road,  flinging  handfuls  of  roses 
under  the  horses’  feet,  as  the  bride’s  car¬ 
riage  rolled  onward. 

On  arriving  at  the  church,  I  was  amazed 
to  see,  that  instead  of  the  bridegroom,  two 
oung  unmarried  men  adv.anced  to  the 
ride’s  carriage,  and  assisting  her  to  alight, 
led  her  to  the  altar,  where  the  bridegroom 
and  bridemaids  stood  awaiting  her.  As 
soon  as  the  parties  were  properly  placed, 
the  service  commenced,  and  the  noble  har¬ 
monies  which  had  filled  the  church  died 
away.  The  ceremony  was  simple,  difft*r- 
ing  in  nothing  from  the  usual  form  used 
in  all  Homan  Catholic  countries,  except 
that,  instead  of  a  plain  gold  circlet  being 
placed  on  the  bride’s  finger,  as  a  symbol 
of  eternity,  and  of  the  intention  of  both 
parties  to  keep  forever  the  solemn  cove¬ 
nant  into  which  they  have  entered  before 
God,  and  of  which  it  is  the  pledge,  there 
was  an  exchange  of  rings.  The  priest 
paused  in  the  service  when  he  came  to 
the  words,  “With  this  ring,”  etc.,  and 
then  one  of  the  bridemaids  came  timidly 
and  gracefully  forward,  and  placed  two 
rings  on  the  open  book  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  He  took  them  up,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  in  his  right  h.and,.oflrering  up  sol¬ 
emn  prayers,  and  pronouncing  a  blessing 
over  them.  He  then  gave  the  small  one, 
which  had  engraved  on  it  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  name,  Mauritius  Mochnacki, 
and  the  date  of  the  year,  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  ;  and  the  large  one,  having  the 
name  Jahasie  Zalvzianski,  to  the  bride. 
For  one  moment,  while  he  pronounced  a 
few  words  in  a  solemn  tone,  they  retain¬ 
ed  them,  and  then  Jahasie,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  the  bridegroom’s,  as  if  to  gather 
strength  and  firmness  for  the  last  solemn 
act,  they  exchanged  them — the  small  one, 
having  his  name,  shone  on  her  finger — 
while  the  larger  ring  encircled  his. 
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Immetiiately  on  entering  the  chiiteaa 
the  bride’s  vail  and  wreath  were  removed 
by  a  married  lady  and  replaced  by  a  cap 
ornamented  with  orange  blossoms,  entire¬ 
ly  concealing  her  beautiful  tresses.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  bridemaids  had  been  flitting 
around  her,  laughing,  whispering,  blush¬ 
ing.  Presently  she  took  the  wreath  which 
one  of  them  had  disengaged  from  her  vail, 
and  flinging  it  amongst  them,  it  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  at 
once  pronounced  the  “  bride  of  the  next 
wedding.”  Just  then  several  beautiful 
children  of  about  ten  years,  having  on 
their  arms  small  silver-lilagree  baskets 
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filled  with  tiny  bouquets  of  choice  exotics, 
entered  the  saloon,  and,  going  round 
through  thb  guests,  presented  one  to 
each,  with  a  gold  pin  to  fasten  it,  having 
a  head  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon,  each  of 
the  sides  of  which  was  delicately  en¬ 
graven. 

On  one  side  were  the  initials  of  the 
bride;  on  the  second,  those  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  ;  oil  the  third,  the  day  of  the  week ; 
the  fourth,  the  day  of  the  month ;  fifth, 
the  date  of  the  year ;  sixth,  the  name  of 
the  district  in  which  the  ceremony  had 
been  performed,  of  which  they  are  ever 
after  to  be  preserved  as  mementoes. 


From  the  Brltlih  Quarterly. 
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A  SHORT  time  since  one  of  our  judges 
intimated  that  a  certain  witness,  who  had 
been  detected  in  the  act  of  studying 
Bradshavo  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time, 
was  disqualified  for  giving  evidence,  and 
a  fit  subject  for  a  commission  de  lunatico 
inquirendo.  We  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  differ  from  the  learned  gentleman. 
We  are  even  ready  to  agree  with  a  face¬ 
tious  friend  who  asserts  that,  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  accomplishments  set  forth  in  the 
prospectuses  of  our  schools,  a  place  might 
be  advantageously  assigned  to  the  use 
of  the  globes  and  Bradshaw.'^  At  any 
rate,  if  not  strictly  an  elegant  art,  and  if 
not  quite  so  exacting  a  mental  discipline 
as  algebra,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge  to  render  less  inscru¬ 
table  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  dates, 
blanks,  and  hieroglyphics  that  stud  the 
Images  of  that  volume,  and  thus  to  enable 
Paterfamilias  more  readily  to  ascertain 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  routes  between, 

•  Return*  for  the  Ye«r  endiw  thirty-firtt  Decem¬ 
ber^  1859.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
br  command  of  her  Majesty.  1861. 

HaU-yeariji  Report*  of  London  and  North-  West¬ 
ern,  Great  Western,  Great  Northern,  and  Midland 
Railutay*.  Submitted  to  Proprietors.  1861. 

Bradshaw's  General  Railway. and  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Guide.  December,  1861. 


w'e  will  say,  Norwich  and  Shrewsbury, 
Penzance  and  Dundee,  or  Yaptou  and 
Bell  Busk. 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  since  our 
colossal  railway  system  was  in  its  infancy. 
In  strictness,  it  may  be  said  to  have  had 
a  long  childhood,  and  then  almost  over¬ 
leaping  youth,  to  have  risen  rapidly  to 
maturity.  The  Liverpool  and  Manches¬ 
ter  line  was  not  opened  till  1830  ;  but  as 
early  as  1813  Sir  liichard  Phillips  had 
watched  a  horse-railway  near  Croydon, 
the  trace  of  which  may  still  be  detected 
by  the  Brighton  Railway  traveler  on  the 
hillside  to  the  south  of  the  town. 

“  I  found  delight,”  said  Sir  Richard,  in 
witnessing,  at  Wandsworth,  the  economy  of 
horse-labor  on  the  iron  railway.  Yet  a  heavy 
sigh  escaped  me,  as  I  thought  of  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  millions  of  money  which  had  been  spent 
about  Malta ;  four  or  five  of  which  might  have 
been  the  means  of  extending  doable  lines  of 
iron  railway  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Holyhead,  Milford,  Falmouth,  Yarmouth, 
^ver,  and  Portsmouth.  A  reward  of  a  single 
thousand  would  have  supplied  coaches  and 
other  vehicle.s,  of  various  degrees  of  speed,  with 
the  best  tackle  for  readily  turning  out ;  and  we 
might  ere  this  have  witnessed  our  mail-coaches 
running  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  drawn 
by  a  single  horse,  or  impelled  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  by  Blenkinsop’s  steam-engine.  Such 
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would  have  been  a  leptimate  motive  for  over¬ 
stepping  the  income  of  s  nation  ;  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  fio  great  and  useful  a  work  would 
have  aiforde<]  rational  ground  for  public  triumph 
in  general  jubilee." 

In  1814  Stephenson’s  “Puffing  Billy," 
as  it  wag  called,  began  to  run  on  the  Kil- 
lingworth  Railway ;  the  humble  precur¬ 
sor  of  a  mighty  race  who,  with  ribs  of 
iron,  and  bowels  of  brass  and  fire,  and 
breath  of  steam,  were  de.stined  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  commercial  and  social  relations 
of  many  a  land.  But  when  the  skill  of 
engineers  had  at  length  overcome  the 
scientific  difficulties  in  the  establishment 
of  mil  ways,  a  new  host  of  enemies  had  to 
be  encountereil.  So  intense  was  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  their  introduction,  that  town 
and  country  joined  against  the  invasion. 
Landlords  appealed  to  their  tenants,  and 
servants  and  laborers  armed  themselves 
with  pitchforks  and  guns  to  repel  the  in¬ 
vading  surveyors.  Mr.  George  Stephen¬ 
son  was  threatened  with  the  perils  of  a 
horse-pond.  Prophets  predicted  that  the 
bubble  of  railway-traveling  would  soon 
burst.  Adverse  petitions  were  prepared 
for  presentation  to  Parliament ;  public 
subscriptions  were  opened  to  give  effect 
to  the  opposition.  Newspaper  editors  and 
pamphleteers  ridiculed  the  delusiveness 
of  the  project.  Householders  were  as¬ 
sured  that  their  homes  would  be  hourly 
in  danger  of  being  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  Duke  of  Cleveland  opposed  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line  because  it 
would  pass  near  one  of  his  fox  covers. 
Farmers  declared  that  neither  would  hens 
lay,  nor  cows  graze,  and  that  g.ame  would 
fall  dead  to  the  ground  if  they  attempted 
to  fly  over  the  poisoned  breath  exhaled 
by  the  engines.  Poets  indignantly  de¬ 
manded — 

“  Is  there  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 

From  rash  assault  ?" 

Politicians  declared  that  the  railw.ay  sys¬ 
tem  was  “a  monopoly  the  most  secure, 
the  most  lasting,  the  most  injurious  that 
can  be  conceived  to  the  public  good;” 
and  that  directors  w’ere  “induced  by  no 
motive  to  action  but  their  own  selfishness, 
swayed  by  every  gust  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  and  loo  often  as  profoundly  igno¬ 
rant  of  even  their  own  real  interest,  as  they 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  its  advance¬ 
ment."  Medical  men  asserted  that  the 
gloom  and  damp  of  tunnels,  and  the  deaf¬ 
ening  peal,  tlie  clankiug  chains,  and  the 
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dismal  glare  of  the  locomotives  would  be 
disastrous  alike  to  body  and  mind.  An 
eminent  parliamentary  lawyer  affirmed 
that  it  would  be  an  im|K)ssibility  to  start 
a  locomotive  in  a  gale  of  wind,  “  cither  by 
poking  the  fire,  or  keeping  up  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  steam. till  the  boiler  is  ready  to 
burst.”  A  well-known  engineer  depre¬ 
cated  “  the  ridiculous  expectations,  or  ra¬ 
ther  professions,  of  the  enthusiastic  spe¬ 
culator,  that  we  shall  see  engines  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen, 
or  tw’enty  miles  an  hour.  Nothing  could 
do  more  harm  toward  their  general  adop¬ 
tion  and  improvement  than  the  ]>romul- 
gation  of  such  nonsense.”  And  The 
Quarterly  Review  exclaimed  :  “  What 

can  be  more  palpably  absurd  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  the  prospect  held  out  of  loco¬ 
motives  traveling  twice  as  fast  as  stage¬ 
coaches  I  We  should  as  soon  expect  the 
people  of  Woolwich  to  suflTer  themselves 
to  be  fired  off"  upon  one  of  Congreve’s 
ricochet  rockets  as  trust  ourselves  to  the 
mercy  of  such  a  machine  going  at  such  a 
rate.” 

A  few  short  years,  and  all  was  changed. 
Opposition  was  silenced,  perseverance 
was  rewarded,  and  the  highest  hopes  of 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  railways 
w'ere  more  than  realized  ;  and  though  a 
uetw’ork  of  lines  has  now  spre.ad  over  the 
land,  new’  ones  are  constantlv  being  pro¬ 
jected  ;  and  the  influences  they  exercise, 
the  capital  they  absorb,  the  authority 
they  exert,  and  the  army  they  employ, 
are  ever  increasing.  Six  years  ago, 
£286,000,000  had  been  devoted  to  railway 
construction ;  and  e.ach  succeeding  year 
has  added  some  £10,000,000  to  that 
amount.  No  less  than  £200,000,000  have 
been  expended  by  some  twelve  compa¬ 
nies  ;  their  lines  radiate  in  all  directions 
over  the  land,  and  their  managers  exer¬ 
cise  the  powers  of  a  gigantic  monopoly 
over  trade,  commerce,  and  social  life.  So 
vast  an  agency  may  well  deserve  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  thoughtful  men  ;  and  the 
recent  publication  of  the  half-yearly  re¬ 
ports  of  the  different  railway  companies, 
and  the  more  recent  issue  of  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  funiish  us  with  some 
interesting  data  to  which  w’e  may  now 
advert. 

In  illustration  of  the  colossal  nature  of 
these  undertakings,  we  may  refer  to  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway. 
At  one  time  it  consisted  of  only  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Birmingham,  Grand  Junction, 
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and  Manchester  and  Liverpool  lines ;  bat 
now,  with  its  tributaries,  it  extends  from 
London  to  Carlisle,  and  from  Peterbo¬ 
rough  and  Leeds  in  the  east,  to  Holyhead 
in  the  west.  Its  Board  rules  over  more 
than  1000  miles  of  railway,  and  marshals 
an  army  of  nearly  20,000  servants.  On 
its  construction  more  than  £36,000,000 
have  been  expended.  Some  of  its  items 
of  revenue  for  the  half-year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  1861,  were  as  follows: 


Passengers, . £825,406 

Parcels, . 71,670 

Horses,  carriages,  and  dogs,  .  .  24,286 

Mails, .  66,708 

Merchandise  and  minerals,  .  .  1,196,896 

Live  stock, .  67,645 


bendes  dividends  received  from  various 
lines  with  which  the  North-Western  has 
working  and  other  agreements.  With 
other  items,  and  some  deductions,  there 
is  a  total  of  gross  receipts  for  the  half- 
year  of  £2,179,494,  or  nearly  £84,000  a 
w’eek,  or  £12,000  a  day,  or  £500  every 
hour,  both  day  and  night.  The  law  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  company  amount  to  some¬ 
thing  like  £1000  a  week.  Its  return  of 
working  stock  is  as  follows : 

Locomotive  engines,  (passenger  and  goods,)  926 


Tenders, . 917 

Coaching : 

First-class,  mails,  and  composite,  .  779 

Second-class, . 656 

Third-class, . 476 

Traveling  Post  •  Offices  and  Post  -  Office 

tenders, . 48 

Horse-boxes, . 838 

Carriage-trucks, . 272 

Guards’  break,  and  parcel-vans,  .  .  885 

Parcel-carts,  etc., . 84 

Merchandise — 

Wagons, . 14,808 

CatUe- wagons, . 1417 

Sheep-vans, . 295 

Coke-wagons, . 1491 

Carts  and  carries,  ....  166 

Sheets, . 11,814 

Horses, . 416 


The  new  state  carriage  cost  £3000 ;  and 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  increased 
traffic  of  the  International  Exhibition 
next  year,  the  company  has  ordered 
£100,000  worth  of  new  engines  and  car¬ 
riages. 

Of  course  it  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected  that,  with  the  extension  of  the 
line  over  less  populous  and  wealthy  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  original  value  of  shares  and 
dividends  could  be  maintained.  The  traf¬ 


fic  on  a  cross-country  road  can  not  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  turnpike,  and  the  shares 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  have 
fallen  as  the  area  of  the  railw’ay  increased, 
from  £240  per  £100  share,  to  92  or  93, 
and  the  dividend  has  receded  from  10 
per  cent  to  8|.  The  present  depression 
IS,  however,  partially  the  result  of  special 
causes. 

Turning  from  the  London  and  North- 
Western  line  to  the  railways  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom  generally,  we  find  that 
down  to  the  close  of  1860  there  had  been 
raised  for  railway  construction  no  less  than 
£348,130,127.  Of  this  amount 

£190,791,067  was  in  ordinary  shares, 
67,878  840  in  preference  shares, 
7,676,874  in  debenture  stock, 
81,888,546  in  loans. 

It  is,  however,  easier  to  write  these  fig¬ 
ures  than  to  realize  their  vast  meaning. 
The  total  is  nearly  half  the  amount  of  the 
National  Debt.  It  is  nearly  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  annual  rent-roll  of  all 
the  real  property  in  Great  Britain. 

Other  statistics  of  raiUvay  construction 
are  on  the  same  colossal  scale,  From  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  recently  issued,  it 
appears  that  the  length  of  double  line 
open  in  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  1 860 
was  6690  miles ;  of  single  line,  3743 ; 
total,  10,433.  This  gives  altogether  some 
17,000  miles  of  railway  ;  and  to  this  must 
be  added  one  third  more  for  sidings,  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  total  to  more  than  22,000  miles 
of  line  actually  in  operation.  All  this  has 
been  the  work  of  thirty  years,  and  makes 
an  average  of  733  miles  a  year.  But  be¬ 
fore  these  rails  could  be  laid  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  must  be  completed.  Six 
yeai-8  ago  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  stated, 
that  there  were  then  nearly  70  miles  of 
railway  tunnels,  25,000  bridges,  besides 
numerous  viaducts,  one  of  which,  at  Lon¬ 
don,  extended  for  nearly  eleven  miles. 
The  earthworks  alone  average  70,000  cu¬ 
bic  yards  a  mile,  which  Mr.  Stephenson  es¬ 
timated  would  amount  to  550,000,000  cu¬ 
bic  yards ;  and  which,  reared  in  the  fai'in  of 
a  pyramid,  would  dwarf  St.  Paul’s  cathe¬ 
dral  into  the  merest  pigmy,  since  it  w’ould 
be  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  hight — a  mountain  of  earth  which 
would  scarcely  find  room  for  its  base  in 
Saint  James’s  Park,  between  the  Horse 
Guards  and  Buckingham  Palace.  And 
since  this  computation  was  made,  the 
amount  of  railway  constructed  has  been 
increased  more  than  a  third. 
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We  have  seen  that  there  are  some  22,000 
miles  of  single  line  in  existence,  or  44,000 
miles  of  single  rail.  These  rails  would  re¬ 
quire  no  less  than  2,766,500  tons  of  iron  ; 
would  rest  on  60,000,000  iron  chairs, 
weighing  some  900,000  tons ;  and  would 
consume  more  than  3,660,000  tons  of  iron 
for  the  permanent  way.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  is  a  constant  waste  of  iron,  by  wear 
and  tear,  oxidation,  and  loss  in  remannfac- 
ture,  which  must  be  supplied.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  in  passing  over  sixty  miles 
an  engine  abradesfrom  the  rails  2’2  pounds, 
each  empty  carriage  or  wagon  four  ounces 
and  a  half,  and  each  ton  of  load  an  ounce 
and  a  half ;  that  ordinary  rails  will  be 
worn  out  by  the  transit  of  some  360,000 
trains ;  and  that  they  would  be  servicea¬ 
ble,  for  instance,  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  line  for  twenty  years. 
The  total  wear  from  all  causes  may  be  es¬ 
timated  at  about  half  a  pound  a  yard  an¬ 
nually  ;  it  requires  about  24,000  tons  to 
be  every  year  replaced,  and  240,000  every 
year  to  be  rolled  again.  Other  parts  of 
the  “  permanent  ”  way  are,  of  course, 
equally  perishable.  The  rails  are  support¬ 
ed  by  some  30,000,000  timber  sleepers, 
which  most  be  renewed  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  2,400,000  a  year ;  to  provide 
which  360,000  trees  must  be  felled,  each 
yielding  six  sleepers,  and  occupying  6000 
acres  of  land  on  which  to  grow. 

But  when  the  line  is  completed,  the 
rolling  stock  has  to  be  supplied  ;  and  the 
10,433  miles  of  railway  opened  at  the  close 
of  1880,  had  no  fewer  than  5801  locomo¬ 
tives,  or  more  than  one  for  every  two 
miles  of  line.  We  need  scarcely  remark 
that  these  are  expensive  structures ;  the 
first  engine,  costing  £550,  of  five  or  six 
tons’  weight,  and  running  on  four  wheels, 
has  been  gradually  superseded  by  loco¬ 
motives  of  splendid  power,  some  of  which 
cost  £3000  each,  can  draw  thirty  pas¬ 
senger-carriages,  weighing  five  tons  and 
a  half  each,  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  or 
five  hundred  tons  of  goods  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  Thus,  the  larger  engines 
on  the  Great  Western,  of  which  the 
“Lord  of  the  Isles”  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type,  can  take  a  passenger  train 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons  at  an 
average  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour; 
its  evaporation  is  equal  to  1000  horse¬ 
power,  and  its  weight  is  thirty -five  tons. 
The  “Liverpool,”  belonging  to  the  North- 
Western,  gives  an  evaporation,  when  at 
full  work,  equal  to  1140  horse -power. 


Before  starting,  such  an  engine  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  ton  of  coals  and  from  1100 
to  1500  gallons  of  water  for  the  journey. 
Every  engine  consists  of  no  fewer  than 
5416  parts,  and  most  “  be  put  together 
as  carefully  as  a  watch,”  since  the  failure 
of  a  screw,  or  the  bending  of  a  rod,  may 
bring  destruction,  not  only  upon  the 
beautiful  and  costly  mechanism,  but  on 
the  property  and  lives  of  the  passengers. 

The  momentum  of  a  train  at  a  high 
velocity  is  immense.  To  accomplish  a 
speed  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  a  space 
has  to  be  traversed  of  about  105  feet 
per  second  ;  that  is  to  say,  thirty -five 
yards  must  be  passed  between  the  tick¬ 
ings  of  the  clocK.  If  two  trains  crossed 
one  another,  each  at  this  rate,  and  one 
of  them  be  seventy  yards  long,  it  would 
flash  by  the  other  in  a  single  second. 
Now,  as  the  flight  of  a  cannon-ball,  with 
a  range  of  6700  feet,  occupies  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  a  minute,  or  300  miles  an  hour,  it 
follows  that  a  railway  train  moving  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour  has  one  sixth  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball.  But  the  ball 
weighs,  perhaps,  only  thirty-two  pounds, 
while  the  engine  and  train  weigh  pro¬ 
bably  100  tons ;  so  that  the  momentum 
of  the  train  would  equal  that  of  an  iron 
ball,  weighing  twenty  tons,  fired  from  a 
])ieco  of  artillery !  If  an  engine  could 
toalk  through  the  fourteen-inch  wall  of 
the  Camden  engine-house,  without  having 
a  dozen  yards  on  which  to  get  up  its 
speed  ;  if  in  an  ordinary  accident  hap¬ 
pening  to  a  luggage-tram  near  Lough¬ 
borough,  the  wagons  mounted  one  upon 
another,  till  the  uppermost  was  forty 
feet  above  the  rails ;  what  is  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  an  express  train,  as  it  rushes  at 
full  speed,  through  a  roadside  station, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  ;  and 
ivhat  would  be  its  destructive  power,  if 
it  were  to  dash  unrestrained  upon  some 
interposing  body,  it  is  fearful  to  imagine. 

The  ordinary  cost  of  a  narrow-gauge 
engine,  with  a  cylinder  of  sixteen  inches 
diameter,  is  rather  more  than  £2000  ; 
and  of  an  eighteen-inch,  £2500.  If  we 
take  the  average  to  be  £2200  each,  then 
the  outlay  on  6801  engines  is  more  than 
£12,700,000;  while  if  they  were  formed 
into  a  train,  it  would  reach  from  London 
to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  fifty-one  miles. 
Every  minute  of  time  throughout  the 
year  four  or  five  tons  of  fuel  are  flashing 
some  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  tons  of 
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water  into  steam,  and  arc  thus  supplying 
the  motive  energy  of  these  legions  of 
iron  steeds.  Mr.  llobcrt  Stephenson  re¬ 
marks  that  the  water  thus  turned  into 
steam  would  furnish  an  adequate  supply 
each  day  to  the  entire  population  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  the  fuel  employed  is  almost 
equal  to  the  amount  of  coal  exported 
four  years  ago  from  Great  Britain  to 
foreign  countries,  and  more  than  half  the 
whole  consumption  of  the  metropolis. 
Some  economy  has,  however,  lately  been 
introduced  by  the  general  burning  of  coal 
instead  of  coke — the  locomotives  being, 
by  courtesy,  supposed  to  be  furnished 
with  smoke-consuming  furnaces. 

Besides  engines,  there  are  also  15,076  pas¬ 
senger-carriages,  and  180,574  w’agons  for 
goods  traffic.  A  first-class  carriage  costs 
some  £380 ;  a  second-class,  £260 ;  other 
passenger-carriages,  about  £100;  horse¬ 
boxes,  about  £150.  If  we  average  pas¬ 
senger  and  goods’  vehicles  at  £100  each, 
their  cost  amounts  to  nearly  £20,000,000. 
If  a  train  were  made  of  the  passenger-car¬ 
riages  on  our  various  railroads,  it  would 
extend  from  London  to  Huntingdon  or 
Oxford  ;  if  of  goods  -  wagons,  it  would 
reach  from  London  beyond  Perth  ;  while 
a  train  made  of  engines,  carriages,  and 
oods-trucks,  would  occupy  the  W'hole 
own-line  from  Brighton  to  Aberdeen, 
more  than  600  miles.  Upward  of  10,000 
trains  run  every  day  ;  which  is  an  average 
of  more  than  seven  starting  every  minute 
of  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  Altogether 
nearly  4,000,000  trains  ran  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  Compared  w’ith  the  year 
previous,  the  passengers  w’ere  more  nu¬ 
merous  by  nearly  14,000,000,  the  minerals 
by  8,600,000  tons,  the  distance  traveled 
by  trains  by  nearly  9,000,000  miles,  and 
431  miles  of  additional  railway  were  open¬ 
ed.  The  number  of  passengers  was  as 
follows: 

20,626,851  first-class, 

49,041,814  second-cla&s, 

93,768,013  third  class  and  parliamentary ; 

168,435,678  total. 

Besides  these,  nearly  50,000  holders  of 
season  and  periodical  tickets  made  very 
numerous  journeys  ;  a  large  proportion, 
doubtless,  traveling  twice  almost  every  day 
in  the  week.  These  totals  will  show  that 
an  average  of  some  six  journeys  in  the 
year  have  been  made  by  every  individual 
in  the  kingdom.  The  trains,  passengers, 
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and  goods  traveled  more  than  100,000,000 
miles,  which  is  further  than  4000  times 
round  the  w'orld;  and  to  accomplish  which 
more  than  three  miles  of  railway  must 
be  covered  by  trains  during  every  second 
of  time  throughout  the  year.  More  than 
260,000  excursions  were  made  bv  horses, 
and  350,000  by  dogs ;  and  for  tbe  latter 
some  £20,000  were  received.  Twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  made  rail¬ 
way  journeys,  and  90,000,000  tons  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  minerals  were  conveyed  ; 
of  this  amount,  the  minerals  were  double 
the  quantity  of  general  merchandise,  and 
they  w’ere  carried  at  about  a  quarter  of 
the  cost.  The  total  receipts  w’ere  : 

£3,170,986  for  first-class  passengers, 

3,944,713  for  second-class  “ 

4,162,487  for  third-class  and  parliamentary, 
272,807  for  holders  of  season  and  period- 

- -  -  ical  tickets, 

£11,650,942 

1,008,892  for  excess  luggage,  parcels,  car¬ 
riages,  horses,  dogs,  etc., 
525,922  for  mails, 

£18,085,756  for  passengers. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  third-chiss  passengers  ride  in  car¬ 
riages  ingeniously  contrived  to  be  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  in  trains  studiously  arranged 
to  start  at  inconvenient  hours,  and  to 
travel  slowly,  they  are  the  most  important 
of  the  patrons  of  railw'ays,  whether  we 
regard  their  numbers  or  their  payment. 
Thus  Parliament  has  compelled  the  com¬ 
panies  to  adopt  a  measure  by  which  their 
own  interests  are  advanced,  and  some  ac¬ 
commodation — if  such  a  term  may  be  em¬ 
ployed — is  provided  for  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community. 

The  total  traffic  receipts  from  all  sources 
for  last  year  were  £28,000, OOOi  sterling, 
being  an  increase  of  £2,000,000  above 
the  preceding  year. 

From  this  enormous  revenue  serious 
items  of  expenditure  have  to  be  deducted 
before  we  arrive  at  the  balance  avaihable 
as  profit  for  shareholders.  The  amount 
of  working  expenses  varies  on  different 
lines.  The  Midland  Company  expends 
only  41  per  cent  of  their  receipts;  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  42  per  cent ; 
the  West-Midland,  46  per  cent ;  and  the 
Great  Northern,  65  to  56  per  cent.  The 
average  working  expenditure  on  all  the 
lines  amounted  last  year  to  £13,187,368, 
or  47  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  omitting 
only  three  small  lines  of  little  importance. 
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Of  this  expenditure —  ' 

£2,487,862  was  for  permanent  way, 

3,801,282  for  locomotive  power, 

1,118,784  for  renewals  of  carriages  and 
wagons, 

8,699,708  for  traffic  charges, 

617,365  for  rates  and  taxes, 

863,174  for  government  duty, 

181,170  for  com(iensation  for  accidents 
and  losses, 

1,068,621  miscellaneous. 

£18,187,866 

But  while  the  railway  companies  have 
had  intrusted  to  them  enormous  powers, 
and  while  they  render  inestimaole  ser¬ 
vices,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they^ 
are  invested  with  a  correlative  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  must  be  regulated  by  corre¬ 
sponding  checks  and  limitations.  When 
a  traveler,  who  is  hurrying  across  the 
country,  finds  be  has  to  wait  five  or  six 
hours  at  a  junction,  because  the  train  by 
which  he  expected  to  proceed  has  been 
designedly  dispatched  just  before  he  ar¬ 
rived,  it  is  small  comfort  to  him  to  be 
informed  by  sympathizing  subordinates, 
that  the  directors  of  the  two  companies 
have  recently  had  some  “  unpleasantness,” 
and  that  this  is  their  method  of  expressing 
their  displacency.  When  a  hamper  of 
provisions,  or  a  barrel  of  oysters,  comes 
from  a  friend  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  off, 
after  being  a  week  on  the  journey,  and  is 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  moldiness  or 
putridity,  it  is  poor  consolation  to  the  in¬ 
dignant  recipient  to  be  assured  by  some 
energetic  traflic  manager,  that  he  can  not 
possibly  guarantee  any  more  expeditious 
delivery.  When  a  signal  distance  goes 
out,  and  an  express  dashes  into  a  cattle- 
train,  which  is  shunting  into  a  siding, 
and  a  number  of  fellow-creatures  are  hur¬ 
ried,  without  a  moment’s  warning,  into 
eternity,  it  seems  rather  a  mockery  than 
a  satisfaction,  to  the  bereaved  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  to  travelers  in  general,  to  be  told, 
that  oil-lamps  will  sometimes  go  out  in 
frosty  nights.  When  one  train  is  dis¬ 
patched  only  five  minutes  .ahead, of  an¬ 
other,  and,  being  a  little  delayed  by  the 
slipperincss  of  the  rails,  is  overtaken  and 
run  into  by  the  second  train  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  terminus,  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  informed  that  there  were  only  a  few 
contused  knees,”  and  “  cut  faces,”  and 
other  “  injuries  of  a  superficial  character,” 
as  the  result.  When  a  signalman  is  de¬ 
tained  at  his  work  some  sixteen  hours  a 
day  for  seven  days  a  week,  and  the  mo¬ 


notony  of  doty  is  diversified  only  by  pe¬ 
riodically  keeping  him  twenty-four  hours 
consecutively  at  his  post,  and  when,  on 
an  emergency,  his  presence  of  mind  for¬ 
sakes  him,  and  some  five-and-twenty  pas¬ 
sengers  are  killed,  and  three  times  as 
many  are  wounded,  it  is  small  comfort  for 
the  coroner’s  jurpr  to  find  a  verdict,  how¬ 
ever  terrible,  against  the  company.  When 
the  iron  roads  that  connect  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  are  so  over-loaded  that 
the  station-masters  actually  refuse  to  re¬ 
ceive  another  package,  how'ever  urgent 
the  necessity  for  its  dispatch,  people  with 
only  plain  common-sense  to  guide  them 
will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  some  amend¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  made. 

Nor  are  these  in3t.ances  merely  hypo¬ 
thetical;  they  are  all  actual.  To  say 
nothing  of  lesser  annoyances  constantly 
arising  in  the  transit  of  passengers  and 
goods  by  the  mal-adjustment  of  branch 
and  cross-country  trains,  the  public  are 
ever  and  anon  alarmed  with  tidings  of 
accidents  of  a  distressing  and  disastrous 
nature.  Of  course  w'e  admit  a  distinction 
between'thosethat  arise  from  carelessness 
and  those  which  are  occasioned  by  un¬ 
foreseen  contingencies.  But  we  learn 
that  an  effort  is  about  to  be  made  by  the 
railway  companies  to  avert  from  them¬ 
selves  the  measure  of  responsibility  by 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  checked  ; 
that  a  “case”  is  to  be  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  is  to  be  proposed  that 
the  example  of  the  United  States  should 
be  followed,  in  which  the  v.alue  of  any 
human  life  is  estimated  at  1250  dollars; 
and  that,  however  guilty  may  be  the 
follj^  of  the  company,  juries  are  to  be 
limited  in  the  amount  of  the  damages 
they  award  by  some  low  pecuniary  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  life  that  has  been  needlessly 
sacrificed.  Wo  trust  that  Parliament  will 
not  forget  that  railways  have  their  duties 
as  well  as  their  rights,  and  that  the  only 
check  that  the  public  exercises  over  rail¬ 
way  administration  is  through  the  ver¬ 
dicts  of  juries. 

Nor  is  there  .any  immediate  probability 
of  the  cessation  of  railw’ay  extension.  A 
glance  at  Bradshaw's  railway  map  will 
show  the  new  lines  that  are  being  con¬ 
structed.  Fresh  powers  have  since  been 
obtained  from  Parliament ;  and  while  we 
write,  the  advertising  columns  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  occupied  with  notices  of  1 75  new 
railways  bills  which  will  be  introduced 
during  the  next  session.  One  of  the  most 
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novel  of  these  is  for  a  line  exclusively  in¬ 
tended  to  connect  the  northern  coal-nelds 
with  London,  running  along  an  almost 
dead  level  from  Darlington,  and  joining 
the  Eastern  Counties  near  March.  But 
perhaps  no  railway  extensions  are  more 
needed  than  those  of  the  metropolis,  and 
which  are  being  pressed  forward  with  un¬ 
exampled  rapidity  in  anticipation  of  the 
extraordinary  traffic  of  the  present  year. 
To  relieve  the  undue  and  increasing  press¬ 
ure  of  its  streets,  to  draw  the  existing 
suburbs  closer  to  the  city,  and  to  change 
the  neighboring  counties  into  the  environs 
of  London,  will  be  to  effect  a  great  and 
useful  change.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  lines  will  doubtless  be  that  which  is 
known  as  the  Metropolitan  Subterranean 
line.  This  scheme  presented  unusual  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  construction.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  delve  beneath  the  thorough¬ 
fares  and  bouses,  and  among  a  labyrinth 
of  gas-mains,  water-pipes,  and  sewers,  to 
erect  a  spacious,  well-lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated  subterranean  way.  Many  conflicting 
vested  interests  had  also  to  be  adjusted ; 
vestries,  boards,  and  companies  to  be  ap¬ 
peased ;  the  Board  of  Works  to  be  pro¬ 
pitiated.  But  by  the  first  of  May  next, 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed, 
extending  from  the  Great  Western  ter¬ 
minus  at  Paddington,  having  excellent 
working  junctions  with  the  North-West¬ 
ern  at  Euston,  and  the  Great  Northern 
at  King’s  Cross,  to  the  Victoria  station — 
as  it  is  to  be  called — near  Holbom.  Here 
the  line  is  to  have  two  branches,  one  inter¬ 
secting  Skinner  street,  and  meeting  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  which  is  to 
cross  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars.  The  oth¬ 
er  branch  is  to  run  north  of  Smithfield 
into  Finsbury  Circus,  whence  doubtless 
various  extensions  w’ill  be  made.  Nearly 
half  the  line  will  be  above  ground ;  and 
the  tunneling  works  are  admirably  con¬ 
structed  to  bear  the  superincumbent 
rcssure.  The  lines  are  laid  for  both 
road  and  narrow  -  gauge,  and  engines 
have  been  built  to  consume  their  own 
steam  and  smoke,  and  leave  the  air  of  the 
tunnels  uncontaminated  and  transparent. 
We  are  assured  that  a  single  trip  will 
disarm  the  most  fastidious  of  any  pre¬ 
judice  they  may  cherish  against  subter¬ 
ranean  railways  in  London ;  while  the 
facilities  they  will  aflbrd  for  traveling  in 
and  through  the  metropolis  will  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  Passengers  from  the 
north  will  be  able  to  book  “  through  ”  to 
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Dover  or  Southampton ;  suburban  resi¬ 
dents  may  be  set  down  at  their  office- 
doors  ;  time,  cost,  and  irritation  will  be 
avoided.  Other  lines  will  soon  bo  com- 

f)leted,  which  will  meander  among  the 
onely  hills  and  dales  of  the  Principality, 
linking  together  its  mineral  districts  with 
the  port  of  Liverpool  and  the  manufactor¬ 
ies  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  sup¬ 
plying  both  with  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  intermediate  regions. 

The  creation  of  the  railway  system  has 
produced  many  a  silent  revolution  in  the 
trade  and  social  life  of  the  community. 
Towns  have  risen  into  existence  or  have 
stagnated  and  dwindled,  as  they  heard  or 
failed  to  hear  the  weird  voice  of  the  loco¬ 
motive.  The  London  and  Birmingham 
line  would  have  passed  through  North¬ 
ampton  ;  but  so  powerful  an  opposition 
was  raised  to  the  daring  intrusion  on  the 
sylvan  solitudes  of  that  boot  and  shoe- 
making  town,  that  the  projectors  were 
compelled  to  distort  the  line  so  as  to  pass 
by  way  of  Blisworth,  at  an  additional  and 
unnecessary  cost  of  £600,000,  and  to  pen¬ 
etrate  the  Kilsby  ridge  by  a  tunnel  2400 
yards  in  length,  160  feet  below  the  surface, 
the  mere  brick-work  of  which  required 
36,000,000  bricks — enough  to  make  afoot- 
path  a  yard  wide  from  London  to  Aber¬ 
deen.  The  people  at  Northampton  re¬ 
pented  their  decision  when  too  late.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  the  chief  intermediate  sta¬ 
tion  between  London  and  Birmingham, 
they  have  had  to  solace  themselves  with 
a  branch  and  some  subordinate  extensions ; 
and  the  great  engineering  establishment 
of  the  southern  division  of  the  North- 
Western  has  been  built  at  Wolverton, 
instead  of  Northampton.  Other  towns 
showed  as  little  foresight.  Eton  and  Ox¬ 
ford  would  not  allow  the  Great  Western 
bill  to  pass  without  the  insertion  of  spe¬ 
cial  clauses  to  prohibit  the  formation  of 
any  station  at  Slough,  or  any  branch  to 
Oxford;  and  when  the  directors  subse¬ 
quently  ventured  merely  to  stop  their 
trains  to  take  up  and  set  down  pas¬ 
sengers,  proceedings  were  commenced 
against  them  in  Chancery  by  the  author¬ 
ities  at  those  seats  of  learning,  and  they 
were  interdicted  from  even  making  a 
pause.  Both  those  town  have  since 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  branch  lines, 
though  of  course  they  have  to  endure  the 
inconveniences  of  their  subordination. 
The  same  spirit  was  manifested  else¬ 
where.  When  it  was  contemplated  to 
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carry  a  line  across  Kent  and  through  the  ! 
county  -  town  of  Maidstone,  a  public 
flieeting  unanimously  resented  the  prop¬ 
osition,  and  the  railway  had  to  be  made 
at  a  distance.  Subsequently  the  towns-  j 
people  grew  clamorous  for  a  branch  ;  and 
when  that  was  com|)leted,  they  complain¬ 
ed  that  the  route  to  the  metropolis  was  | 
circuitous.  On  the  other  hand,  some  1 
towns  have  been  the  creation  of  railways.  | 
Crew'e,  with  a  population  of  some  10,000  ; 
souls,  and  Wolverlon,  h.ave  been  built  by  ’ 
the  North-Western  ;  and  Swindon,  with 
its  2000  or  3000  artisans,  has  been  origin¬ 
ated  by  the  Great  Western.  More  than 
100,000  men  are  computed  to  be  in  the 
employ  of  the  various  railway  companies, 
representing  a  |)opulation  of  500,000  souls 
Many  other  changes  have  also  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  extension  of  railways  and  ' 
the  competition  between  companies.  Some  ' 
towns,  for  instance,  being  left  without  rail¬ 
way  accommod.ation,  the  tide  of  trade 
flow'ed  into  other  channels ;  while  the 
opening  of  new  lines  has  restored  them 
to  more  than  their  former  importance. 
Thus,  Salisbury  w.as  for  several  years  one 
of  the  most  inacces.sible  of  towns,  for  it 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  branch  from 
the  South-Western,  at  Bishopstoke,  and 
was  connected  with  the  south,  north,  and 
west  only  by  secoml  rate  coaches ;  but  the 
opening  of  the  direct  London  .and  Exeter 
line,  from  Basingstoke,  through  Salisbury 
atid  Sherborne,  and  of  branches  from  the 
Great  Western  at  Bath  and  Chippenham, 
have  conferred  upon  it  special  advantages 
both  for  passenger  traffic  and  trade,  and 
the  town  has  felt  a  fresh  impulse  of  pros¬ 
perity.  As  an  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  competition,  it  m.ay  be  mentioned  that 
the  third-class  passenger  may  now  travel 
for  a  penny  a  mile  from  London  to  Exeter 
by  the  eleven  o’clock  morning  tnain,  which 
is  one  of  the  fastest  trains  on  the  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Midland  Railway, 
having  little  competition,  often  charges 
almost  as  much  for  second  -  class  fare  as 
North-Western  .and  other  railways  re¬ 
quire  for  first  class,  and  nearly  all  its  trains 
stop  at  nearly  .all  the  stations.  Thus, 
the  quickest  train  hefw’een  towns  so  im¬ 
portant  as  Derby  and  Lincoln,  a  distance  of 
forty -five  miles,  occupies  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  Another  illustration  of 
the  changes  in  the  accessibility  of  towns 
is  supplied  by  Market  Harborongh.  For 
some  years  it  lay  out  of  the  route  of  any 
railway,  and  for  several  more  it  could  be 
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reached  only  by  the  Rugbv  and  Stamford 
branch ;  but  lately  another  oranch  h.a8  been, 
opened  to  Northampton,  and  the  Midland 
Company  has  also  completed  a  direct  line 
from  Leicester  through  Harborough  to 
Hitchin.  By  these  means  the  633  miles 
of  the  Midland  railway  are  brought  within 
thirty- two  miles  of  the  metropolis,  and 
that  company  has  now  to  pay  a  toll  to 
the  Great  Northern  only  from  Hitchin 
to  London,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  from 
Ru"by  to  London. 

The  changes,  however  beneficent  and 
mighty  which  railways  have  produced, 
have  for  the  most  part  been  gradual  ana 
silent.  They  have  not  come  with  obser¬ 
vation.  That  a  merch.ant  may  t.ake  tea 
in  London,  and  without  any  speci.al  effort, 
inconvenience,  or  cost,  sup  in  Liverpool ; 
and  that  another  may  reside  at  Brighton, 
and  occupy  little  more  time  to  reach  his 
office  in  the  city  than  bis  clerk  takes  to 
walk  from  Cambierwell ;  these  are  doubt¬ 
less  great  achievements  of  science  and 
art.  But  incompai’ably  greater  th.an  any 
merely  isolated  triumphs  over  space  or 
time  is  the  swift  and  constant  intercourse 
of  mind  with  mind  and  nation  w'itb  nation, 
and  the  facile  interchange  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  loom  and  the  soil,  the  water 
and  the  mine,  the  province  and  the  clime, 
by  which  man  is  comforted  and  enriched. 
The  journeys  performed  throughout  the 
kingdom  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
j  nearly  10,000,000  a  year  ;  the  number 
h.as  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years ;  and 
whereas  in  1851  the  various  railways 
could  bring  to  and  take  away  from  the 
metropolis  only  40,000  persons  a  day,  they 
can  now  bring  140,000  ! 

Nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  remarkable 
results  of  these  new  means  of  locomotion, 
that,  instead  of  destroying,  they  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  some  that  were 
formerly  in  use.  Even  the  inestimable 
advjmtages  of  our  postal  system  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  fitcilities  afford¬ 
ed  by  railw<ays.  It  is  easy  to  put  on  six  or 
eight  additional  v.ans  to  the  Friday  night 
mail  of  the  North-Western;  but  if  we 
were  still  dependent  on  coaches,  Mr.  R. 
Stephenson  assures  us,  that  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  would  have  been  needed 
six  years  ago  to  carry  on  the  postal  service 
between  London  and  Birmingham  alone. 
The  country  m.ay  now  be  traversed  in 
every  direction  in  a  few  hours,  so  that 
its  extremities  are  as  accessible  to  the 
metropolis  as  its  suburbs  were  two  huu- 


so 
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dred  years  ago.  We  enjoy  the  compact¬ 
ness  of  a  city  with  the  space  and  resources 
of  an  empire.  Nineveh  was  a  city  of 
three  days’  journey — Great  Britain  can 
be  nearly  spanned  iu  one.  For  questions 
of  distance  Aie  country  is  almost  as  avml- 
able  as  if  it  were  only  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  One  circumvallation  includes  all 
our  cities.  ‘‘A  hundred  opposite  ports 
are  blended  into  one  Piraeus,  and  to  every 
point  of  the  compass  diverge  the  oil-tra¬ 
versed  long  walls  that  unite  them  with  our 
engirded  Acropolis.” 

Thus  the  benefits  of  railways  are  ex¬ 
tending  far  and  wide,  and  we  trust  will 
extend ;  drawing  together  the  bands  of 
empire  and  the  family  of  man.  The 
schemes  that  were  suggested  a  few  years 
since  in  derision  are  now  being  executed. 
A  submarine  railway  between  England 
and  France  is  seriously  contemplated. 
Europe  is  uniting  its  great  cities  and 
ports  by  links  of  iron.  India  is  enjoying 
facilities  by  which  herself  and  the  world 
will  be  enriched.  •,  We  already  hear  of  a 
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“  deviation  ”  to  Ephesus ;  we  may  before 
long  hear  of  a  station  at  Antioch,  or  of 
a  Jerusalem  junction.  The  physician 
will  soon  be  ordering  his  patient  a  change 
of  air  in  the  ancient  garden  of  Eden,  or 
a  fishing-trip  to  the  Euphrates.  An  ac- 
uaiutance  may  give  point  to  his  after- 
inner  conversation  by  reciting  an  adven¬ 
ture  he  had  the  other  day  as  he  w’as  on 
an  excursion  about  the  ^irtieth  degree 
of  longitude.  The  valetudinarian  may 
live,  like  the  swallow,  in  perpetual  sum¬ 
mer.  We  all  increasingly  sympathize 
with  the  saying  of  Burton  concerning 
the  traveler  :  He  took  great  content, 
exceeding  delight,  in  that  his  voyage. 
And  who  doth  not,  who  shall  attempt 
the  like?  For  peregrination  charms  our 
senses  with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet 
variety,  that  some  count  him  unhappy 
who  never  traveled,  a  kind  of  prisoner  ; 
and  pity  hb  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to 
his  old  age  he  beholds  the  same — still, 
still,  still  the  same,  the  same  !” 


From  the  British  Qutrterijr. 
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The  telegraph  affords  an  excellent  il¬ 
lustration  of  our  preceding  observation, 
that  when  the  time  and  occasion  have 
come,  a  discovery  arises  frequently  from 
several  quarters  at  the  same  time,  each 
one  being  independent  of  the  others, 
and  by  no 
cases  even 
It  appears 
actually  communicated  signals  having  the 
significance  of  letters,  at  Gottingen,  as 
early  as  1833 ;  but  the  year  1837  “  is  the 
date  of  the  realized  electric  telegraph. 
We  find  three  dbtinct  claimants,  of  whose 
independent  meiits  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt,  though  how  much  of 


*Le  Vieur  Neuf :  Histoire  aneienne  des  Inventions 
M  Deeovvertes  modemes.  Par  Edovard  Pocrtom. 
f  Concluded  fiom  page  388,  last  Tolume. 


the  merit  of  all  must  be  considered  due 
to  MM.  Gauss  and  Weber,  who  first 
made  the  experiment,  though  they  did 
not  ofiTer  it  for  general  adoption  in  a 
convenient  form,  is  a  matter  we  need  not 
here  decide.  The  three  independent  in¬ 
ventors  (I  name  them  alphabetically)  are 
Mr.  Morse,  of  the  United  States,  M. 
Steinheil,  of  Munich,  and  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
stone,  of  London.”*  Professor  Forbes 
appears  to  give  the  preference  to  Mr. 
Wheatstone’s  invention,  and  thinks  that 
no  other  inventor  has  shown  such  perse¬ 
verance  and  skill  in  overcoming  difficul¬ 
ties,  although  Mr.  Morse’s  b  naturally 
preferred  in  America. 

Whilst  men  waited  for  the  telegraph. 


,*  ProfeMor  Forbes’s  Inaugural  Dissertation' 
p.  D86. 


means  necessarily,  or  in  many 
probably,  implying  plagiarism, 
that  MM.  Gauss  and  Weber 
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there  were  many  devices  for  direct  com- 
mnnication  proposed,  more  or  less  amus¬ 
ing.  SympcUhetic  snails,  of  which  we 
liave  heard  somewhat  of  late  years,  appear 
to  have  been  as  old  as  Paracelsus ;  per¬ 
haps  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  their 
results,  or  certain  in  their  indications  ; 
for  they  soon  were  neglected  for  more 
complic.ated  proceedings.  Two  friends 
who  wished  for  direct  correspondence 
when  parted,  were  advised  to  cut  from 
the  arm  of  each  a  piece  of  skin  of  equal 
size ;  these  were  to  be  exchanged,  and 
engrafted  each  on  to  the  other’s  arm. 
Wl  lien  the  wounds  were  healed,  the  ap¬ 
paratus  to  save  postage  was  complete. 
If  one  wished  to  speak  to  the  other,  he 
had  but  to  trace  on  the  borrowed  skin, 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  letters 
of  the  sentence  in  order ;  and  these  would 
at  once  be  recognized  by  a  corresponding 
sensation  on  his  own  skin  now  on  the 
arm  of  his  friend.  On  which  Mr.  Four¬ 
nier  remarks  that  the  idea  is  ingenious, 
and  the  proceeding  simple  ;  there  is  but 
one  difficulty — which  is,  to  believe  in  it. 

Then  succeeded  the  idea  that  two  mag¬ 
nets  might  be  so  similarly  prepared  that, 
when  apart,  whatever  direction  one  was 
placed  in,  the  other  would  spontaneously 
assume  ;  and  so  the  basis  of  direct  com¬ 
munication  might  be  formed.  Strada, 
who  relates  this,  regrets  only  that  he  fears 
no  magnet  can  be  found  possessed  of  such 
virtue ;  aud  exclaims : 

“  Oh !  utinam  haec  scribendi  prodeat  usu,  ! 

Cautior  et  citior  properent  epistolae.” 

Some  writers  of  eminence,  amongst 
whom  is  enumerated  even  Kepler,  appear 
to  have  placed  some  faith  in  this  plan. 
But  although  they  knew  in  that  age  some¬ 
thing  of  electricity  and  something  of  mag¬ 
netism,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
their  combination. 

The  electric  nature  of  lightning,  and 
the  efficacy  of  lightning-conductors,  ap¬ 
pear  also  to  have  been  known  for  long 
ages  : 

“  Longbefore  the  kites  of  Romas  and  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  the  priests  of  Etruria  knew  how  to  see  the 
thunderbolt  in  the  clouds,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
ground.  Numa  was  one  of  the  initiated  in  this 
marvelous  science;  and  the  prodigies  that  he 
performed  thereby  caused  the  people  to  believe 
m  his  commerce  with  the  gods.  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius  wished  to  repeat  his  miracles  ;  but  being 
inexpert,  he  was  killed,  in  consequence  of  not 
knowing  how  to  manage  and  direct  the  lightning 


that  he  had  brought  down  ....  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  wandered  from  the  iron  point  and 
the  badly-arranged  conductors,  and  Tullus  was 
slain.”* 

Whether  the  passage  in  Livyf  will 
strictly  bear  this  interpretation  may  fairly 
be  questioned ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  knowledge  of  thin  matter  is  of 
very  ancient  date.  The  passage  just  cited 
continues  thus : 

“  Amongst  the  Celtac,  ancestors  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans,  these  practices,  employed  to  bring  down 
the  lightning,  were  always  known.  If  we  may 
believe  the  old  alchemists,  not  only  did  they 
know  the  method  of  thus  preserving  their 
dwellings,  but  by  forcing  these  divine  sparks  to 
fall  into  their  lakes  and  fountains,  they  formed 
blocks  of  gold !” 

Ilolfengen  says  that  the  pieces  of  gold 
found  in  their  lakes  were  nothing  more 
than  concrete  lightning;  the  consideration 
of  which  statement  may  tend,  perhaps,  to 
throw  some  discredit  U|)on  the  rest  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Another  quo¬ 
tation  is  more  definite  and  curious : 

“  During  all  the  Middle  Ages,  the  tradition  of 
this  knowledge,  common  to  the  Jews  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  perpetuated  amongst  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  preserved  in  a  corner  of  Italy.  From 
time  immemorial,  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
bastion  of  the  castle  of  Durino,  on  the  border 
of  the  Adriatic,  a  long  rod  of  iron  was  fixed. 
It  served,  during  the  stormy  days  of  summer, 
to  announce  the  approach  of  a  tempest  A  sol¬ 
dier  was  always  near  when  such  an  occuirenci* 
seemed  to  threaten.  From  time  to  time  he 
pointed  the  iron  head  of  his  long  iavelin  to  this 
rod.  Whenever  a  spark  passed  between  these 
metals,  he  sounded  the  gong,  which  was  near, 
to  advertise  the  Oshermcn  of  the  approach  of 
the  storm  ;  and  at  this  well-known  signal  they 
all  hasted  to  the  land.” 

To  turn  to  another  department  of 
science — there  are  two  supposed  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  present  century  which  belong 
especially  to  medicine,  but  have  become 
so  popularized  as  to  be  completely  public 
property :  we  refer  to  vaccination  and  the 
administration  of  anesthetics,  especially 
chloroform.  An  inquiry  into  their  his¬ 
tory  leads  us  to  some  curious  revelations. 
We  have  said  they  belong  to  this  cen¬ 
tury,  for  although  it  was  four  years  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  last  that  Jenner 
commenced  his  investigations,  we  may 
consider  vaccination  as  belonging  essen- 


* I^Vienx-Neuf,  vol.  i.  p.  182.  f  Lib.  L  cap.  31. 
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inlialation,  and  aometimes  they  were  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  stomach.”*  Of  these 
the  principal  were  the  mandragora  and  the 
Indian  hemp,  which  latter  is  by  repute 
known  to  us  under  various  preparations 
and  names — as  bang,  hachiscb,  etc.  “  INI. 
Jullien  lately  pointed  out  to  the  French 
Academy  an  old  Chinese  work,  proving 
that  1600  years  ago  a  preparation  of  hemp, 
or  ma-yo,  was  employed  medicinally  m 
China  to  annul  the  pain  attendant  upon  cau- 
teriiation  and  surgical  operations.”!  From 
this  work  M.  Fournier  gives  a  quotation, 
prefaced  by  the  statement  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  referred  to  was  a  physician  named 
II.ao-Tho,  who  lived  in  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  and  who  always  resorted  to 
this  expedient  when  performing  any 
grave  operation. 

”  He  gave  to  the  patient  a  preparation,  called 
ma-yo,  who  after  a  few  instants  became  as  in¬ 
sensible  as  if  drunk  or  dead.  Then  Hao-Tho 
practiced  his  incisions,  or  amputations,  put  in 
the  sutures,  and  applied  the  dressings.  After  a 
certain  number  of  days,  the  patient  found  him¬ 
self  cur^  without  havine  suffered  the  least 
pain  during  the  operation.”^ 

But  even  at  this  remote  period  it  might 
still  have  been  said  of  this  practice,  Be¬ 
hold  1  it  has  been  in  the  old  time  before 
us.  Homer  describes  very  closely  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  hemp,  under  the  name  of  Nepen¬ 
thes,  {without  affliction,)  u|)on  Ulysses  and 
bis  companions.  The  occasion  was  on  the 
arrival  ofTelemachus  at  Sparta,  tvhen,  to 
assuage  his  sorrow, 

“  Bright  Helen  mixed  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl ; 

Tempered  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use,  t’  as¬ 
suage 

The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage ; 

To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  Care, 

And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  Despair; 

Charm^  with  that  virtuous  draft,  th’  exalt¬ 
ed  mind 

All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 

Though  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay, 

Or  a  loved  brother  groaned  his  life  away, 

Or  darling  son,  oppressed  by  rufSan  force, 

Fell  breathless  at  his  feet,  a  mangled  corse  ; 

From  morn  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene, 

The  man  entranced  would  view  the  deathful 
scene.”! 

The  secret  of  these  drugs  Helen  is  said 
to  have  learned  from  the  wife  of  Thone, 
the  King  of  Egypt,  which  Thon,  or  Tho- 

•  Art  “  ('hloroform,”  Eneyelopatdia  Britannicaf 
Tol.  vi.  p.  632. 

t  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

Le  Vieux-Neuf,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

Odyssey,  Book  FV.  Pope’s  translation. 


nis,  or  Thoon,  is  sup{>osed  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  physic  in  Egypt.  Con¬ 
cerning  their  nature  there  has  been  much 
dispute,  some  inclining  altogether  to  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  word 
Nepenthe;  but  it  is  very  generally  be¬ 
lieved  now  that  the  drugs  in  question 
were  chiefly  the  Indian  hemp,  or  Canna¬ 
bis  Indica,  the  anesthetic  and  inebriating 
effects  of  which  have  been  long  known  in 
Egypt  and  the  East.  It  appears  from 
Herodotus  that  the  effect  of  the  inhala¬ 
tion  of  the  vapor  of  hemp  was  well  known 
to,  and  used  by,  the  Scythians  and  Mas- 
sagetans  for  purposes  of  excitement  and 
intoxication.  But  our  actual  modern 
method  of  inducing  anesthesia  appears 
to  liave  been  used  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  by  Hugo  of  Lucca,  who  used  a 
kind  of  sponge  dipped  in  opium,  mandra¬ 
gora,  etc.,  “  the  vapors  raised  from  which, 
when  inhaled,  were  capable  of  setting  pa¬ 
tients  into  an  anesthetic  sleep  during  sur¬ 
gical  operations.”  •  The  idea  appears 
never  to  have  been  lost  for  any  long  pe¬ 
riod.  Again  and  again  do  we  find  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  practice  in  the  older  writers, 
and  it  even  w’as  popularly  known  and  re¬ 
cognized.  Middleton,  in  his  tragedy  of 
Women,  beware  Women,  published  in 
1657,  pointedly  and  directly  alludes,  in 
the  following  lines,  to  the  practice  of 
anesthesia  in  ancient  surgery : 

“  ril  imitate  the  pities  of  old  surgeons 

To  this  lost  limb — who,  ere  they  show  their 
art, 

Cast  one  asleep,  then  cut  the  diseased  part’ 

“  Indeed  the  whole  past  history  of  anes¬ 
thetics  is  interesting  as  a  remarkable  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
science  has  sometimes  for  a  long  season 
altogether  lost  sight  of  great  practical 
thoughts,  from  being  unprovided  with 
proper  means  and  instruments  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  these  thoughts  into  practical  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  hence  it  ever  and  anon  oc¬ 
curs  that  a  supposed  modern  discovery 
is  only  the  re-discovery  of  a  principle 
already  sufficiently  known  to  other  ages, 
or  other  remote  nations  of  men.”  f 

The  use  of  gas  for  the  purposes  of  illu¬ 
mination  is  another  of  the  almost  inter¬ 
minable  catalogue  of  ideas  that  have  been 
known  to  the  world  in  a  crude  state  for 
indefinite  periods,  and  the  systematic 


•  Dr.  Simpson,  op.  cit.  f  Dr,  Simpson,  op.  cit. 
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utilization  of  which  has  been  reserved  for 
the  present  century.  As  is  frequently 
the  case  in  matters  of  invention,  we 
find  mention  of  the  Chinese  amongst 
those  who  were  the  earliest  acquainted 
with  its  properties ;  not  as  a  matter  of 
industry  in  tne  present  instance,  but  as  a 
natural  production.  On  the  general  rela¬ 
tions  of  this  people  to  discovery,  M. 
Fournier  remarks : 

**  As  regards  science  and  industry,  these  par¬ 
adoxical  people  are  every  thing  and  nothing — 
every  thing  as  t«  the  TCrm  of  the  idea ;  nothing 
as  to  its  practical  elaboration.  Their  mummy- 
like  civilization  has  often  preserved  what  ha.s 
been  lost  elsewhere — but  how  ?  In  a  state  of 
petrifaction.  Every  thing  is  preserved,  not  by 
living  experience,  but  by  routine,  that  rust  of 
progress,  as  Ch^tal  has'  so  well  said:  Poor 
people,  who  for  centuries  have  not  made  a  sin¬ 
gle  step  in  advance,  of  their  own  accord  I  And 
how  should  they  advance,  when  they  commence 
by  suppressing  the  feet  f * 

An  argument  more  epigrammatic  than 
cogent.  But  in  the  matter  of  gas,  nature 
has  supplemented  their  energies.  For  an 
unknown  period  they  have  had  what  are 
called  fire-pits ;  into  which  they  have  but 
to  bore  and  insert  a  tube — though  some¬ 
times  to  the  immense  depth  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet — and  from  them  they  obtain 
an  impure  inflammable  gas,  which  burns 
sufficiently  well  for  purposes  of  lighting, 
and  certain  industrial  occupations  requir¬ 
ing  this  substitute  for  fires.  'With  it 
they  evaporate  salt-brine,  and  also  light 
their  streets  and  houses ;  the  lowest  of  the 
poor  use  it  for  warmth  in  the  open  air. 
From  all  this,  however,  the  Chinese  have 
derived  no  further  advantages ;  they  have 
neither  sought  to  purify  the  gas  they 
have,  nor  to  make  it  artificially. 

Burning  springs  were  also  known  long 
ago  in  Europe,  but  their  existence  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  an  isolated  fact. 
Men  reasoned  upon  it,  investigated  its 
source,  and  attempted,  with  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess,  to  imitate  its  nature,  and  improve 
upon  its  results.  The  writers  upon  Gas¬ 
light  in  the  ^ncyclopcedia  £ritannica,f 
dum  for  the  liev.  John  Clayton  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  coal-gas.  His  experiments  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  performed  certainly 
before  1691 — since  they  are  detected  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
who  died  in  that  year — although  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  1739.  He  states  that  having 

•  Le  Vieux-Neuf,  vol.  i.  p.  1 14. 
f  Dr.  Anderson  and  Ihvfessor  Tomlinson. 
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introduced  a  quantity  of  coal  into  a  re¬ 
tort,  and  placed  it  over  an  open  fire,  at 
first  there  came  over  only  pnle^m,  after¬ 
ward  a  black  oil,  and  then  likewise  a  spir¬ 
it  arose,  which  I  could  no  ways  condense ; 
but  it  forced  my  lute  and  broke  niy 
glasses.  Once  when  it  had  forced  my 
lute,  coming  close  thereto  in  order  to  try 
to  repair  it,  I  observed  that  the  spirit 
which  issued  caught  fire  at  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  and  continued  burning  with 
violence  as  it  issued  out  in  a  stream, 
which  I  blew  out  and  lighted  again  sev¬ 
eral  times.  I  then  had  a  mind  to  try  if  I 
could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  order  to 
w'hich  I  took  a  turbinated  receiver,  and 
putting  a  candle  to  the  pipe  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  whilst  the  spirit  rose,  I  observed 
that  it  catched  name,  and  continued 
burning  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  though 

f  ou  could  not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.” 
le  then  relates  how  he  filled  manv  blad¬ 
ders  with  this  gas,  which  he  calls  the 
epirit,  and  how  he  could  not  condense  it, 
but  used  to  amuse  his  friends  by  pricking 
holes  in  the  bladders,  and  lighting  the 
jets  of  air  which  came  from  them. 

Here  then  is  the  discovery  of  gas,  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  as  to  all  essentials.  Yet 
It  appears  to  have  slumbered  for  a  centu¬ 
ry,  when  Mr.  Murdoch  revived  the  ide.*!, 
and  systematically  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  it  M'as  not  until  an  early  part 
of  the  present  century  that  any  progress 
in  a  practical  direction  was  maae.  L(‘t 
118  do  M.  Fournier  the  justice  to  state, 
that  while  he  acknowledges  Mr.  Clayton’s 
discovery,  he  does  not  in  this  instance 
charge  him  with  having  stolen  it.  Of 
course  a  Frenchman  h^  been  on  the 
same  track  nearly  a  century  before — M. 
Jardin  having  obtained  an  inflammable 
gas  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  oil, 
dcohol,  bitumen,  and  other  matters,”  in 
1618 — but  Mr.  Clayton  may  have  made 
his  discovery,  “  for  the  second  time,” 
without  knowing  any  thing  about  his 
predecessor.  Connected  with  lightning 
and  plagiarism,  we  find  that  the  renowned 
argand  lamp  was  originally  stolen  by  a 
M.  Quinquet  from  M.  Argand  of  Geneva, 
and  w'as  long  called  by  his  name.  W e 
mention  it  because  it  is  again  pleasant  to 
find,  that  if  we  English  do  steal  all  upon 
which  we  can  lay  our  hands,  there  are  at 
least  others  who  do  likewise.* 


*  It  may  be  added  that  if  priority  of  use  consti¬ 
tutes  invention,  neither  M .  Ar^nd  nor  M.  Quinquet 
invented  the  lamp  cailed  by  the  name  of  the  former. 
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M.  Fournier  Btrongly  approves  of  re¬ 
presentative  government,  but  equally 
strongly  objects  to  its  being  considered 
a  modern  idea.  He  traces  it  back  as  far 
as  the  Pythagoreans,  but  we  have  not 
space  for  his  certainly  learned  history. 
Trial  by  jury  he  considers  a  necessary 
corollary  to  this,  and  allows  for  once  that 
England  had  the  priority.  He  shows 
how,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Etienne 
Marcel  would  have  introduced  it  into 
France,  but  was  too  hasty — the  time  was 
not  ripe. 

“  To  conclude  by  a  truth,  so  true  that  it  is 
banaU — every  thing  requires  its  own  day  and 
hour.  Etienne  Marcel  went  too  fast;  like  all 
impatient  reformers,  like  all  improvisers  of  re¬ 
volutions,  he  must  &1I.  The  best  proof  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  things  which  we 
wish^  to  im|>ose  upon  Franco  were  ouly  hve 
centuries  too  soon,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  at 
the  present  time  some  are  not  yet  ripe,  as,  fur 
instance,  progressive  taxation.  Nevertheless, 
imposts  are  amongst  those  things  that  ripen 
the  quickest  Governments,  especially  despotic 
governments,  have  in  this  matter  an  unparal¬ 
leled  aptness  of  invention  and  promptitude  of 
execution.  Witness  the  Romans;  they  have 
left  us  little  to  discover  in  this  department 
We  have  ouly  to  study  their  system  to  learn, 
with  its  thousand  modes  of  pressure,  the  art  de 
Jfire  suer  U  eontribuable  par  tons  les  pores.'' 

But  the  opposition  of  the  people  is 
strong  and  heartfelt,  so  that  practice  is 
not  always  able  to  keep  pace  w'ith  theory : 

“  The  principle  of  the  budget  was  positively 
recognix^  during  the  middle  ages,  but  it  is 
only  in  our  own  day  that  it  has  become  a  reality. 
Colbert  conceived  in  its  entirety,  with  its  thou¬ 
sand  complications,  the  financial  system  that 
now  governs  us ;  but  to  whom  do  we  owe  its 
practical  application  ? — to  Napoleon.”* 

If  in  some  of  our  political  institutions 
we  have  preceded  France,  it  seems  that 
we  have  again  borrowed,  or,  as  M.  Four¬ 
nier  has  it,  stolen  from  them  our  ideas  on 
political  economy.  Adam  Smith  (he  s.ay8) 
demonstrated  the  effects  of  division  of 
labor;  so  had  Aristotle  and  Xenophon 
before  him  ;  and  to  modernize  and  trans¬ 
late  .ancient  ideas  is  legitimate  borrowing, 
{emprunt  legitime  /)  but  “  is  it  so  to  take 
from  the  moderns  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  to  take  advantage  of  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  and  a  strong  voice  to  drown  that 
of  the  veritable  author;  and  to  cause 

The  principle  of  its  construction  appetrs  in  the  lamp 
(leecribed  by  Casdodorus,  about  a.d.  562 ;  and  tlie 
Romans  had  certunly  used  much  the  same  kind  of 
light  before  him. 

•  Le  Vxtux-Ntuf,  vol.  1.  p.  373. 
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these  borrowed  ideas  to  p.iss  as  his  own  ? 
Is  this  loy.al  and  lawful  ?  I  trow  not ; 
yet  it  is  this  that  Adam  Smith  has  done.”* 
In  short,  Adam  Smith  is  supposed  to  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  M.  Turgot,  who 
published  a  book  in  1766,  “  upon  the 
formation  and  distribution  of  riches;”  but 
not  content  with  this  conversation,  he 
waited  until  the  book  appeared,  which  he 
digested  at  leisure,  and  then  published 
the  ideas  as  his  own  in  1775.  But  as 
there  are  certain  propositions  and  con¬ 
clusions  in  this  work  of  our  countryman, 
not  found  in  Turgot’s  book,  these  are  all 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  work  by 
another  Frenchman,  Bosnier  de  I’Orme, 
upon  Political  Government — plagiat  ou 
vol  tacite.  For  all  this,  there  is  a  most 
portentous  lack  of  proof,  and  we  may 
safely  trust  the  reputation  of  Adam  Smith 
to  bear  up  under  the  accusation. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  M. 
Fournier’s  book  is  that  which  illustrates 
the  constant  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  run  in  definite  tracks,  and  to  work 
round  to  given  points  by  cycles  of  opinion 
and  invention :  to-day  is  but  the  plagiar¬ 
ism  of  former  times;  and  “  human  inven¬ 
tion,  limited  with  regard  to  little  things 
as  well  as  great,  seems  to  reproduce 
without  cessation  a  movement  similar  to 
that  of  the  cylinder  of  popular  organs,  or 
hurdygnrdicK,  which  the  last  revolution 
brings  back  always  to  its  first  refrain.”f  In 
nothing  is  this  more  remarkable  than  in 
dress  and  fashion  ;  a  fact  which  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to  the  celebrated  mot  of  the  mo¬ 
diste  of  Mario  Antoinette  :  “  There  is  no¬ 
thing  new  but  that  which  is  forgotten.”! 
How  correct  the  idea  is,  requires  scarcely 
an  illustration  ;  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
constant  pro-and-con  discussions  on  the 
crinoline  of  the  present  day,  and  compare 
them  with  the  letters  and  essays  on  hoops 
in  the  days  of  Addison  and  Steele ;  both 
these  being  nothing  more  than  repetitions 
or  reproductions  of  the  vertugaUs  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  connection  with  dress,  it  may  be 
also  noticed  that  there  are  one  or  two  in¬ 
ventions  which  seem  to  be  lost  to  us  of 
the  present  century.  In  1743,  in  the 
Chroniqne  du  Regne  de.  Louis  ATH.,  there 
is  mention  m.ade  of  an  individual  who  had 
liresented  to  the  Queen  a  robe  of  cloth 
of  gold,  woven  without  seam,  by  a  method 

•  IjS  Vieux  Neuf,  p.  387.  f  Ibtd.  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
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invented  for  the  occasion.  The  “  garment 
without  seam”  wo  also  know  to  have  been 
in  occasional  use  above  seventeen  centu¬ 
ries  before  this  time ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  secret  has  not  come  down  to  our 
times.  Certain  spear  and  shot-proof  gar¬ 
ments  are  said  also  to  have  been  known  of 
old,  which  are  unknown  now.  The  pilema 
of  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  been  made  of 
material  so  solidly  felted  together,  that 
the  point  of  the  sharpest  dart  would  not 
penetrate  it — a  manufacture  which  mo¬ 
derns  have  tried  often  (according  to  M. 
Fournier)  to  imitate,  but  without  much 
success.  In  1780,  however,  a  M.  Doffe- 
mont  appe.ars  to  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind,  consisting  of  silks 
so  united  as  to  resist  pistol  or  musket- 
balls.  The  balls  only  struck  the  outer 
layers,  and  then  fell  back.  The  cuirasses 
m.ade  of  this  material  were  said  to  be 
only  one  half  the  weight  of  those  of  iron 
that  were  equally  effective ;  the  secret  is 
not  now  known. 

Wo  will  briefly  notice,  without  any 
attempt  at  order,  a  few  other  modern  in¬ 
ventions  borrowed  from  the  ancients.  Of 
iron  ships,  concerning  which  we  English 
are  said  oy  M.  Fournier  to  pride  ourselves 
so  much,  they  are  merely  a  plagiarism 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
course  from  a  Frenchman.  In  1644,  M. 
Mersenne  had  mentioned  to  Descartes 
some  such  project.  Curiously  enough,  no 
one  had  heard  of  it  before.  The  purifi¬ 
cation  of  sea-water  by  distillation  is  not 
by  any  means  a  modern  discovery.  Aris¬ 
totle*  hinted  at  it,  not  distinctly  ;  and  St. 
Basil  s.aid  that  in  his  day  they  rendered 
sea-water  fit  to  drink  by  boiling  it,  and 
collecting  the  vapor  in  s|>onges. 

M.  Fournier  attributes  the  invention  of 
what  w'e  call  Congreve  rockets  to  the 
Spaniards  ;  the  account  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Manual  of  AitiUery,  composed  by 
Louis  Collado  in  1586.  Sir  William  Con¬ 
greve  himself  is  said,  by  the  same  author¬ 
ity,  to  have  learnt  the  secret  of  their 
composition  by  examining  the  extinct 
tubes  of  the  projectiles  directed  by  the 
Malirattas  against  our  troops. 

“  Is  it  not  singular  that  the  Europeans  should 
find  in  the  hands  of  these  people  one  of  the 
most  terrible  applications  of  gunpowder — this 
force  which  they  (the  Europeans)  conceire 
themselves  to  have  invented,  and  to  have  taught 
to  the  Elastems  f  Tt  is  a  new  proof  that  this  In¬ 
dian  soil  is  not  so  effete  as  one  might  think.  In- 

*  Problemat.  xzii.  cap.  18. 
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telligcnce  has  not  lost  all  its  vigor ;  it  may  still 
create,  as  it  created  aforetime;  and  from  the 
genius  of  its  sages  may  yet  spring  ideas  like  to 
those  which  are  the  germs  of  so  many  great 
discoveries,  the  glory  of  our  philosophers  — 
phrenology,  for  example,  the  first  hint  of  which 
is  found  in  a  book  of  India;  vaccination,  which 
was  only  too  long  a  secret  of  the  Brahmins ; 
and  mutual  instruction,  (etueignenient  mutuel,) 
which  has  for  so  many  ages  popularized  the 
reading  of  the  sacred  books,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Bells  and  the  Lancasters  of  Hindostan.”* 

Breech-loading  guns,  now  so  much  in 
question,  were  kiiow'n  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  are  mentioned  by  P.  Daniel, 
w’ho  does  not,  however,  give  the  name  of 
the  inventor.  They  were  forgotten,  and 
reinvented  in  1777,  by  the  Chevalier  D’Ar- 
cy ;  but  only  to  be  again  either  forgotten 
or  neglected.  In  that  prolific  sixteenth 
century  also  was  invented  what  is  now 
known  as  the  “  infernal  machine.”  It 
was  contrived  as  a  method  for  private 
vengeance  by  one  Chantpie ;  it  missed 
fire  in  some  unexplained  way,  and  its  in¬ 
ventor  w'as  broken  on  the  wheel.  About 
the  8.ame  time,  air-guns  were  first  con¬ 
trived  also. 

Not  the  least  strange  amongst  the 
phenomena  connected  with  new  inven¬ 
tions  is  this,  that  they  may  be  introduced, 
and  their  utility  recognized,  and  yet 
they  vanish  after  a  time  from  causes  not 
easily  discoverable,  to  be  re-discovered 
and  made  permanent  in  after-times.  The 
omnibus  and  the  metropolitan  postage 
system  in  France  both  passed  through 
these  stages.  So  early  as  1662,  Paris  had 
its  system  of  omnibuses,  invented,  as  it  is 
said,  by  the  great  Pascal ;  yet  twenty 
years  afterward  there  was  not  one,  even 
after  its  popularity  had  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished.  The  petite poste,'^  similar  to  our 
London  “  twopenny  post,”  was  introduced 
into  Paris  in  1653,  and  the  proposal  for 
its  working  was  more  perfect  in  some  re¬ 
spects  than  those  of  more  modern  date, 
inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  small  parcels  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  odd 
announcement  from  a  sort  of  rhyming 
newspaper  of  August  sixteenth,  1653  : 

“  On  va  bientot  mettre  en  pratique. 

Pour  la  commodite  publique, 

Un  certain  etablissement, 

(Mais  e'est  pour  Paris  seulemcnt,) 

Des  boites  nombreuses  et  drues, 

A  ux  grandes  et  petites  rues, 

Ou  par  soi-meme  ou  ses  laquais, 

•  Le  Jleuie  Keuf,  voL  I.  p.  287. 
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On  poum  porter  des  paqvett^ 

Avis,  billet8,  missives,  lettres, 

Que  des  gens  commis  pour  cela, 

Iront  chercher  et  prendre  la ; 

Pour  d’une  diligence  habile, 

Les  porter  par  toute  la  ville. 

Et  si  Ton  veut  s’avoir  combien, 

Coutera  le  port  d’un  lettre, 

Chose  qu’il  ne  faut  pas  obmettre, 

A6n  que  nul  n’j  soit  trompo 
Ce  ne  sera  qu’un  tou  tape." 

The  plan  was  carried  into  execution, 
but  there  was  no  trick  too  ridiculous  to 
be  played  upon  it,  no  objectionable  mat¬ 
ter  that  was  not  put  into  the  boxes  under 
the  semblance  of  parcels.  Moreover, 
those  who  sent  letters  by  them  too  fre¬ 
quently  found  that,  instead  of  arriving  at 
their  destination,  they  were  eaten  up  by 
mice,  that  boys,  and  perhaps  children  of 
larger  growth,  had  put  in  by  way  of  mal¬ 
ice.  And  BO  ended  the  petite  paste,  for 
that  period  at  least. 

We  shall  conclude  our  illustrations  of 
old  novelties,  or  new  antiquities,  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  antiquity  of  the  modern 
system  of  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping, 
which  arts  of  imposture  or  delusion  seem 
to  have  been  as  successfully  practiced 
many  centuries  ago  as  now.  We  have 
before  casually  alluded  to  an  account 
giS  on  by  Marcellinus.  It  refers  to  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  Valens;  in  which  divina¬ 
tion  by  table-turning  played  an  important 
part.  But  the  conjurors  w'ere  caught, 
and  made  to  confess  that  they  had  con¬ 
structed  their  table  to  give  any  indi¬ 
cations  that  might  be  desired.  They 
also  had  their  letters  of  the  alphabet 


placed  round  some  kind  of  metal  basin  or 
vessel,  the  letters  of  which  were  rapped 
out  by  a  ring  artfully  suspended  to  a 
thread.  We  have  not  space  for  the  de¬ 
tails,  which  may  be  found  in  this  author's 
History  of  the  Jioman  Emperors,  b.  xxix. 
ch  iii.  In  Thibet,  also,  table-turning  and 
moving,  and  the  discovery  of  theft  by 
such  means,  have  been  in  use  from  time 
immemorial,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  M.  Fournier’s  second  volume,  p.  350,  or 
to  the  Thibetan  Encyclopaedia,  in  one 
hundred  and  eight  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  volume  contains  one  thousand  and 
eighty-eight  pages !  Spirit-rapping  is  of 
as  ancient  date,  and  with  phenomena  and 
tricks  very  similar  to  those  produced  and 
practiced  in  the  present  day.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  we  are  as  much 
indebted  to  antiquity  for  our  follies  as  for 
our  more  serious  inventions,  of  which  po¬ 
sition  numberless  illustrations  might  be 
given. 

M.  Fournier’s  work  contains  a  great 
mass  of  learning,  and  many  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  a  history  of  science  and  art ; 
it  would  be  more  reliable  were  he  more 
cosmopolitan  in  idea,  and  more  charitable 
in  judgment.  Ilis  proofs  almost  force  us 
to  acknowledge  that  our  century  is  not 
remarkable  for  absolute  novelty  of  inven¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  it  alone  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  made  art  keep  pace  with  science, 
of  having  utilized  all  knowledge,  and  of 
having  sought  up  the  dry  bones  of  ab¬ 
stract  theory  to  make  them  practically 
subservient  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  well-being  of  our  race. 


From  the  London  Eeleette. 
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Wk  have  often  said  there  are  few  ?  lar  impression  of  it,  we  believe,  is,  that 
things  to  us  more  mysterious,  we  some-  i  it  is  something  that  has  sin  for  a  father, 
times  think  we  may  even  say  few  things  and  folly  for  a  mother,  and  the  doctrine 
more  solemn,  than  laughter.  The  |K)pu- 1  is  supported  by  venerable  authority, 
~'V  — T7,l — i"*  r — I — — \y~T  which  says  :  “  I  said  of  laughter  that  it  is 

nme«.  Moxon.  mad.”  lhat  Last  sentence  is  perhaps 

MemvriaU  of  Thomoi  Hood,  what  we  even  desire  to  maintain.  That 
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laughter  has  its  sprin"  in  a  certain  kind  of 
insanity  we  do  not  doubt.  But  it  flows 
out  for  healing  the  heart’s  wounds ;  and 
thus,  while  the  highest  laughter  certainly 
springs  from  roots  of  sadness  and  sorrow, 
one  might  almost  say  that,  as  the  heart 
must  ache,  its  pains  turn  into  experiences ; 
and  as  they  are  uttered  to  the  outer 
world,  they  become  grotesquely  mirth¬ 
ful,  cheering  the  sufferer  first  in  himself, 
and  then  in  his  audience. 

Thus  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  well-known 
conclusion,  that  laughter  is  born  of  sur- 
rise,  if  true,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  is  still  only 
alf  the  troth ;  it  does  not  look  far  down 
into  the  roots  of  our  nature.  There  is  a 
wonderful  affinity  between  the  things  of 
sorrow  and  the  things  of  laughter,  and 
mad  merriment  is  sometimes,  and  often 
at  no  great  distance,  from  the  saddest  fel- 1 
lowship  with  human  tears. 

It  is  Thomas  Hood,  one  of  the  kings  of 
laughter,  who  has  so  truly  said ; 

“  All  things  are  touched  with  melancholy, 
Bjm  of  the  secret  soul’s  mistrust, 

To  feel  her  fair,  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile,  degraded  dust, 
E’en  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust. 

Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May, 

Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must 
Oh !  ^ive  her  then  her  tribute  just, 

Her  sighs  and  tears  and  musings  holy. 

^  There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
.  That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely : 
There’s  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy.” 

There  is  no  character  in  our  English  j 
literature  exactly  like  Charles  Lamb — we  : 
have  no  humorist  of  so  subtle  and  pensive 
and  refined  an  order.  There  are  few  cha- ' 
racters,  who  have  enhanced  the  sweetness 
and  the  lustre  of  our  literature  we  love  as 
we  love  Charles  ^Larab.  And  to  us  that 
character  has  a  sanctity  which  perhaps  it 
may  be  difficult  for  all  our  readers  to  for¬ 
give  us  for  feeling.  We  narrow-minded 
sectaries  limit  our  sympathies  within  so 
contracted  a  space,  that  many  who  have 
unfortunately  lived  in  a  distant  fold  can 
not  enlist  our  more  sacred  and  religious 
love.  Yet  Charles  Lamb  has  ours.  Ills 

5-iefs  make  him  most  venerable  to  ns. 

is  frailties — we  press  our  fingers  on  our 
lips  when  they  are  mentioned  to  us.  We 
will  not  hear  them  spoken  of  but  with  awe 
and  with  fear.  His  laughter  is  very  sol¬ 
emn  to  us,  it  has  a  melancholy  cadence  ; 


it  is  even  like  an  ancient  masque  set  to  a 
solemn  music. 

Heroism  is  a  more  common  virtue 
than  we  believe  it  to  be.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  reason  of  our  disbelief  is,  that  we 
nave  been,  and  are  capable,  most  of  us,  of 
being  heroes  ourselves  at  a  pinch.  We 
are  all  heroes  when  w’e  overcome  that 
which  threatens  to  overcome  us  ;  we  are 
all  heroes  when  we  arc  able  to  chain  some 
darling  desire,  or  to  say  to  some  power¬ 
ful  passion,  Be  thou  still — I  disown  thee. 
Charles  Lamb,  the  poor  Eost-India  clerk, 
with  his  thin,  shivering,  timid-loolcing 
frame  and  features — he  was  a  hero :  he 
gave  himself  no  heroic  airs — he  affected 
nothing,  and  he  spoke  in  no  heroic  tofles ; 
but  he  had  that  soul  which  could  sustain 
itself  in  good  convictions  in  spite  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  This  it  is  to  be  a  hero. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  that  big, 
but  somewhat  unprofitable  book  —  the 
Life  of  Moore — may  remember  his  sneers 
at  Lamb.  They  met  two  or  three  times, 
but  there  could  be  but  little  affinity  with 
each  other.  How  could  there  be  ?  If 
there  was  a  footman  among  poets,  Thomas 
Moore  was  the  man.  He  was  not  a  poet 
laureate,  but  what  we  may  rather  call  a 
kind  of  poet  lord-mayor ;  he  had  an  amaz¬ 
ing  love  for  the  mansion-house,  and  the 
lace,  and  the  gold  chain,  and  especially 
the  turtle-soup.  We  don’t  think  a  man 
in  our  age,  with  any  genius,  could  at  all 
match  him  for  the  large  cap.acity  of  s^pe- 
tite  he  had  for  these  pleasant  things.  That 
literary  exquisite,  who  could  never  dine 
comfortably  unless  he  dined  at  least  with  a 
lord,  mentions  that  once  upon  an  occasion 
he  condescended  to  what  he  called  “  a  sin¬ 
gular  company” — in  fact,  Rogers,  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  and  Charles  Lamb ! 
Certainly,  we  should  also  say,  and  not 
with  a  sneer,  a  singular  company.  Charles 
Lamb  was,  he  says,  “  a  clever  fellow  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  and  his  sister,  the  poor  woman 
who  went  mad  with  him  in  the  diligence 
on  his  w'ay  to  Paris,”  etc.  Tliese  are  the 
words  in  which  this  insufferable  puppy 
alludes  to  one  of  the  most  touching  stor¬ 
ies  of  human  sorrow  and  of  human  sereni¬ 
ty  possible  to  be  told.  We  will  try  to 
tell  this  story  to  our  readers.  We  have 
no  sentimental  Thomas  Moores  among 
them,  or  we  would  not  profane  the  story 
by  reciting  it  to  them.  It  is  a  story  of 
insanity.  How'  is  it  that  insanity  has 
such  a  fascination  for  us?  Hereafter, 
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when  our  health  shall  be  fully  restored, 
we  shall  learn  for  the  first  time  what  it  is 
to  be  insane.  How  is  it  that,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  insane,  a  higher  veneration  of 
a  more  tender  pity  seems  to  flow  over  us 
than  when  we  approach  any  other  kind  of 
human  sorrow  ?  And  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  that  tends  more  to  right  a  mind 
hovering  on  the  dizziness  of  some  great 
darkness  than  some  call  out  of  the  mind 
upon  its  watchfulness  and  sympathy. 
Lamb  experienced  both  these  states,  ho 
kn^w  the  dreadfulness  of  insanity,  and 
he  knew  that  strong  reaction  from  the 
painful  sense  of  our  own  being  which 
comes  from  the  claim  presented  to  us  by 
another. 

Lamb  was  a  Londoner.  He  loved  Lon¬ 
don  with  a  passion  as  Wordsworth  loved 
the  lakes  and  as  Tom  Moore  loved  a  lord. 
He  writes  to  Wordsworth: 

“  Separate  from  the  pleasures  of  your  com¬ 
pany,  I  don't  now  care  if  I  never  see  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  my  life.  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in 
London,  until  I  have  formed  as  many  and  in¬ 
tense  local  attachments  as  any  of  you  mountain¬ 
eers  can  have  done  with  dead  nature.  The 
lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  street,  the 
innumerable  trades,  tradesmen,  and  customers, 
coaches,  wagons,  play-houses ;  all  the  bustle  and 
wickedness  round  about  Covent  Garden ;  the 
watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rattles  ;  life  awake, 
if  you  awake,  at  all  the  hours  of  the  night ;  the 
impossibility  of  being  dull  in  Fleet  street, 
the  crowds,  the  very  dirt  and  mud.  the  sun 
shining  upon  houses  and  pavements,  the  print- 
shops,  the  old  book-stalls,  parsons  cheapening 
books,  coffee-houses,  steams  of  soups  from  kitch¬ 
ens,  the  pantomimes— London  itself  a  panto¬ 
mime  and  a  masquerade — all  these  things  work 
themselves  into  my  mind,  and  feed  me  without 
a  power  of  satiating  me.  The  wonder  of  these 
sights  impels  me  into  night-walks  about  her 
crowded  streets,  and  I  often  shed  tears  in  the 
motley  Strand  from  fullness  of  joy  at  so  much 
life.  All  these  emotiqns  must  be  strange ;  so 
are  your  rural  emotions  to  me.  But  consider, 
what  must  I  have  been  doing  all  my  life,  not  to 
have  lent  great  portions  of  my  heart  with  usury 
to  such  scenes  ?” 

L.'imb  confessed  to  a  weakne.«8  to  “  a 
town-life  and  a  hot  supper.”  He  says 
again : 

“  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  romance-bit 
about  Xature,  The  earth,  the  sea,  and  sky, 
(when  all  is  said,)  is  but  a  house  to  dwell  in. 
If  the  inmates  be  courteous,  and  good  liquors  flow 
like  the  conduits  at  an  old  coronation,  if  they 
can  talk  sensibly,  and  feel  properly,  I  have  no 
need  to  stand  staring  upon  the  gilded  looking- 
glass,  (that  strained  my  friend’s  purse  strings 


I  in  the  purchase,)  nor  his  five-shilling  print  over 
the  mantle-piece  of  old  Nabbs  the  carrier,  (which 
only  betrays  his  false  taste.)  Just  as  important 
to  me  (in  a  sense)  is  all  the  furniture  of  my 
world ;  eye-pampering,  but  satisfies  no  heart. 

I  Streets,  streets,  streets,  markets,  theaters, 
churches.  Covent  Gardens,  shops  sparkling 
with  pretty  &ce8  of  industrious  milliners,  neat 
seamstresses,  ladies  cheapening,  gentlemen  be¬ 
hind  counters  lying,  authors  in  the  streets  with 
spectacles,  (you  may  know  them  by  their  gait,) 
lamps  lit  at  night,  pastry-cook  and  silver-smith 
shops,  beautiful  Quakers  of  Pentonville,  noise 
of  coaches,  drowsy  cry  of  mechanic  watchmen 
at  night,  with  bucks  reeling  home  drunk;  if 
you  happen  to  wake  at  midnight,  cries  of  fire 
and  stop  thief ;  inns  of  court,  with  their  learn¬ 
ed  air,  and  halls,  and  butteries,  just  like  Cam- 
bridm  colleges;  old  book-stalls,  ’Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lors,’  ’  Burtons  on  Melancholy,’  and  ’  Religio 
Medicis,’  on  every  stall.  These  are  thy  pleas¬ 
ures,  0  London,  with  the  many  sins !  O  city 

abounding  in - !  for  these  may  Keswick  and 

her  giant  brood  go  hang  f” 

“  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made 
the  town,”  and  for  this  very  rea.son  it  is 
that  man  will  like  the  town  the  best.  It 
must  be.  a  simple  and  an  innocent,  if  a 
high  nature,  that  can  endure  a  life  in  the 
country;  it  is  a  test  of  mental  health  to 
grow  there.  Luxury,  no  doubt,  finds  it¬ 
self  most  at  home  in  London,  in  the  gay 
town  ;  so  also  does  the  nature  fearful  of 
itself.  Prone  to  humanity.  Lamb  lived  in 
London  before  London  had  stepped  out 
to  the  suburbs  on  every  side.  London  is, 
no  doubt,  the  very  metropolis  of  cheap 
pleasures — it  spoils  us  for  other  living ; 
but  what  are  all  these  compared  to  its 
painful  interests,  its  many  •  voiced,  its 
many-featured  humanity — its  loud-sound¬ 
ing  and  most  tragic  woes  —  its  lighter 
shades  of  ple.asant  comedy  —  its  glaring 
streets — its  darker  lanes — its  illuminated 
bridges — its  dear,  magnificent,  gloriously 
nasty  river — its  rural  retreats  on  every 
side  ?  Don’t  talk  to  us  of  mountains ; 
there  is  one  thing  in  our  streets  you  shall 
look  for  in  vain  in  country  towns  or  rural 
scenes  —  the  dear,  quaint,  beautiful,  old 
book-stall. 

Christ’s  School  was,  we  dare  to  say,  a 
very  different-looking  building  eighty 
years  since.  While  the  great  city  still 
roared  around,  there  were  two  lads  in 
that  school  destined  to  paths  in  life  how 
different,  yet  to  be  linked  together  by 
friendship  till  dissolved  by  death  in 
1834  ;  one  of  them  has,  in  grand  words, 
immortalized  by  a  graphic  touch  the 
other.  “Come  back  into  memory,  like 
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as  thon  wcrt  in  the  dayspring  of  thy 
fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column 
before  thee,  the  dark  pillar  not  yet 
turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  logi¬ 
cian — metaphysician — bard !  How  have 
I  seen  the  casual  passers  through  the 
cloisters  stand  still  entranced  with  ad¬ 
miration  (while  he  weighed  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  speech  and  the  garb 
of  the  young  Mirandula)  to  hear  thee 
unfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations, 
the  mysteries  of  Jamblichus,  or  Plotinus 
—  for  even  in  those  days  thou  w'axedst 
not  pale  at  such  philosophic  drafts  — 
or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pin¬ 
dar,  while  the  walls  of  the  old  Gray 
Friars  reechoed  to  the  accents  of  the 
impired  charity-hoy  !'’*  So  spake  the  one 
school-fellow  of  the  other.  He  w’ho  so 
spake  was,  at  that  period,  a  gentle,  amia¬ 
ble  boy ;  he  had  been  born  in  Crown 
Office  Kow,  in  the  inner  Temple ;  he  had 
thus  moved  from  cloister  to  doister ;  his 
weak  and  nervous  frame  rendered  him  unfit 
for  the  athletic  exercises  of  his  comrades, 
and  so,  by  master  and  by  scholars,  he  was 
an  indulged  lad;  he  had  an  infirmity  of 
speech  too,  but  his  gentleness  was  such  that 
one  of  his  school-fellows  testifies  of  him  he 
never  heard  his  name  mentioned  without 
the  addition  of  Charles,  although  he  was 
the  only  boy  of  his  name  in  the  school. 
“  While  others  were  all  fire  and  play,  he 
stole  along  with  all  the  self-ooncentration 
of  a  young  monk “  his  countenance  was 
so  mild  —  his  complexion  clear  brown, 
w'ith  an  expression  which  might  lead  you 
to  think  ho  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  his 
eyes  were  not  of  the  same  color :  one  was 
hazel,  the  other  had  specks  of  gray  in 
the  iris ;  his  step  was  slow  and  peculiar, 
adding  to  the  staid  appearance  of  the  fig¬ 
ure.”  Without  doubt,  what  some  would 
call  a  milksop  of  a  boy  —  without  energy 
or  fitness  for  the  great  work  of  life.  W e 
shall  see.  This  lad,  the  school-fellow'  and 
the  friend  and  eulogist  of  Coleridge,  the 
young  monk,  the  lonely  stutterer,  was 
Charles  Lamb.  When  Lamb  left  Christ’s 
Hospital,  he  very  shortly  obtained  some 
trifling  appointment,  first  in  the  South- 
Sea  House,  and  afterward  in  the  East- 
India  House.  When  Lamb  died,  his  sis¬ 
ter  survived  him.  Judge  Talfourd  wrote 
his  life  and  edited  his  remains;  but  when 
Mary  Lamb  died,  the  same  admiring  and 
admirable  editor  published  another  vol¬ 
ume,  and  then  all  about  Lamb  was  fully 
known,  and  then  for  the  first  time  was 
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understood  the  foundation  of  that  rever¬ 
ent  eulogy  which  William  Wordsworth 
placed  upon  the  coffin  of  his  friend 
“  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle 

“  To  s  good  man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  stone  is  sacred.  Here  he  lies  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  he  first  drew 
breath, 

Was  reared  and  taught,  and  humbly  earned 
his  bread, 

To  the  strict  labors  of  the  merchant’s  desk 
By  duty  cliained.  Not  seldom  did  those 
tasks 

Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  spent 
depress 

His  spirit;  but  tbe  recompense  wa.s  high — 
Firm  Independence,  Bounty’s  rightful  sire  ; 
Affections  warm  as  .sunshine,  free  as  air ! 

And  when  the  precious  hour  of  leisure  came. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  from  con¬ 
verse  sweet 

With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded 
streets 

With  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart; 

So  genius  triumphed  over  seeming  wrong, 
And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thought¬ 
ful  love 

Inspired — works  potent  over  smiles  and  tears. 
Ana  as  round  mountain-tops  the  lightning 
plays. 

Thus  innocently  sported,  breaking  forth 
As  from  a  cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy. 
Humor  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 
The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spoken  word.s. 

From  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in 
fields 

Had  been  derived  the  name  he  bore  —  a 
name. 

Wherever  Christian  altars  have  been  raised. 
Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence ; 

And  if  in  him  meekness  at  times  gave  way. 
Provoked  out  of  herself  by  troubles  strange. 
Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  life ; 
Still,  at  the  center  of  his  being,  lodged 
A  soul  by  resignation  sacrificed : 

And  if  too  often,  self-reproached,  he  felt 
That  innocence  belongs  not  to  our  kind, 

A  power  that  never  ceased  to  abide  in  him, 
Charity,  ’mid  the  multitude  of  sins 
That  she  can  cover,  left  not  his  exposed 
To  an  unforgiving  judgment  from  just  heaven. 
Oh  !  he  was  good,  if  e’er  a  good  man  lived  !” 

We  lay  our  hand  upon  those  two  vol¬ 
umes,  and  they  seem  to  us  cheer¬ 
fully,  painfully  a^ectiug.  So  we  say  we 
have  all  onr  published  and  unpublish¬ 
ed  life ;  there  arc  our  w’orks  which  the 
world  sees,  and  criticises,  and  rudely  com¬ 
ments  npon  ;  but  beneath  all  that,  in  all 
of  us  there  is  a  better  life.  Poor  Lamb ! 
his  essays  and  his  poems  are  very  droll 
and  quaint,  weird,  quiet,  wonderful  things 
in  their  way — things  that  some  of  us  do 
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for  our  parts  distinctly  prefer  to  Macau¬ 
lay’s  Essays,  and  Childe  Harolds,  and 
Giaours,  and  things  of  that  sort ;  and  the 
writer,  a  quaint,  queer,  black  dwarf  sort 
of  a  man,  somehow  suggesting  a  deform¬ 
ity  altogether  in  providential  plans,  a 
sort  of  thing  for  sentimental  Tom  Moores 
to  shoot  their  peas  at,  a  kind  of  book- 
stall-haunting  scarecrow,  with  that  wild, 
frightened,  timid  look  of  his  ;  a  man 
lonely,  reserved,  just  keeping  himself  in 
his  plain  way  in  quiet  London  apartments 
with  his  sister — sometimes  too,  we  fear 
to  say,  a  little  the  worse  for - 

Well,  we  must  be  ungenerous ;  Lamb 
was  really  no  teetotaler.  And  then  he 
dies,  and  his  sister  dies,  and  then  it  is 
found  that  this  poor  great  soul  has  been 
the  center  of  tragedies  which  make  Sliak- 
speare’s  light  in  comparison,  that  all  life 
long  the  curtains  of  a  lonely  woe  hung 
round  him,  that  all  life  long  he  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  voice  of  love  informing  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  that  all  life  lon^  he 
was  shadowed  by  evils  which  sometimes 
compelled  him  to  infirmities — a  poor,  meek 
spirit,  fainting  often  beneath  a  load  too 
hard  almost  to  boar. 

“  Islington,”  writes  Lamb  to  Coleridge, 
“  ix)8sibly  you  would  not  like,  to  me  ’tis 
classical  ground.”  And  we  know  some¬ 
thing  that  Avill  make  all  grounds  classical, 
do  we  not  ?  There  was  a  fair-haired  maid, 
one  Anna,  of  whom  we  hear  very  little ; 
but  there  are  two  or  three  sweet  sonnets 
addressed  rather  to  a  memory  than  to 
her.  The  young  man  was  walking  about 
Islington  fields,  in  1795  and  1796,  and 
looking  forward  to  promotion  in  the  India 
House,  and  to  the  pleasant  sweetness  of 
coming  times.  At  this  time  he  lodged 
with  his  father  and  mother  and  sister,  in 
Little  Queen  street,  Holborn  ;  there  had 
been  insanity  in  the  family  —  Lamb  him¬ 
self  had  not  escaped.  But  in  1796,  the 
whole  current  of  his  life  was  changed  ;  his 
sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  killed  their 
mother.  The  father  was  a  poor,  bed-rid¬ 
den  man,  the  mother  had  been  an  infirm 
invalid ;  and  the  way  in  which  Charles  now 
rose  to  the  greatness  of  the  trial,  was  as 
sublime  as  is  the  record  of  his  feelings.  A 
jury  instantly  returned  a  verdict  of  insan¬ 
ity  ;  he  wrote  to  Coleridge:  “  My  poor, 
dear,  dearest  sister,  the  unhappy  and  un 
conscious  instrument  of  the  Almighty’s 
judgments  on  our  house,  is  restored  to 
her  senses.”  His  had  been  the  hand 
which  had  snatched  the  knife  from  his 


sister’s  grasp.  “  I  hope,”  he  says,  “  for 
Mary  I  can  answer,  but  I  hoj>e  that 
through  life  T’shall  never  have  less  recollec¬ 
tion,  nor  a  fainter  impression  of  what  has 
happened,  than  I  have  now.  It  is  not  a 
light  thing,  nor  meant  by  the  Almighty 
to  be  received  lightly  ;  I  must  be  serious, 
circumspect,  and  deeply  religious  through 
life ;  and  by  such  means,  may  both  of  us 
escape  madness  in  future,  if  it  so  please 
the  Almighty.”  “  He  wrested,”  says 
Judge  Talfourd,  his  leisure  hours  now 
from  Coleridge  and  poetry  to  amuse  the 
dotage  of  his  father ;  and  be  watched  over 
his  own  returning  sense  of  enjoyment, 
when  it  c.arae  after  a  long  interval,  with  a 
sort  of  holy,  jealous  apprehension  lest  he 
should  forget  too  soon  the  terrible  visita¬ 
tion  of  heaven.  We  must  not  have  our 
readers  think  hard  things  of  Mary  Lamb, 
poor  thin^ !  do  we  not  know  that  it  is  in 
madness,  in  insanity,  that  souls  of  gentlest 
mold  rush  forth  with  most  fierce  and 
cruel  heat  ?  do  not  mock  us  when  we  say 
that  Mary  Lamb  was  as  gentle  as  her 
name.  How'  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
loved  her,  and  Bernard  Barton  and  his  sis¬ 
ter,  and  Talfourd  —  they  all  loved  the 
meek,  gentle,  unconscious  victim  of  so 
dreadful  a  deed  ;  you  will  call  it  hallucina¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  poor  creature  always  believ¬ 
ed  that  a  short  time  after  the  tragedy  her 
mother  came  to  her  in  her  dreams,  and 
forgave  her  and  blessed  her.  “  She  never 
shrank,”  says  Talfourd,  “from  alluding  to 
her  ihother  when  any  topic  connected  with 
her  own  youth  made  such  a  reference  in 
other  respects  natural.”  She  shared  her 
brother’s  genius,  and  her  Tales  from 
Shakspeare^  and  Mrs.  Leicester's  School^ 
and  her  Poems  for  Children,  have  made 
her  name  the  favorite  in  a  select,  if  not  a 
largo  circle  of  readers.  After  the  tragedy, 
poor  Charles  began  to  study  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  ;  their  means  were  very  limited,  but  he 
determined  that  his  sister  should  not  goto 
Bethlem,  but  to  an  hospital  or  private  asy¬ 
lum.  “  If,”  said  he,  “  my  father,  an  old 
servant-maid,  and  I,  can’t  live,  and  live 
comfortably,  on  £130  or  £120  a  year,  we 
ought  to  burn  by  slow  fires ;  and  I  almost 
would,  that  Mary  might  not  ^o  to  Beth¬ 
lem.”  And  he  consecrated  himself  as  by 
a  sacramental  vow,  to  become  henceforth 
through  life  the  protector  of  his  sister. 
There  was  another  brother,  John  Lamb;  he 
was  well-to-do — he  had  taken  his  ease  in 
the  world,  he  was  not  fit  himself  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  difficulties,  nor  was  he  accustom- 
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ed  to  throw  himself  in  their  way,  he  said  : 

“  Charles,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself, 
you  must  not  abridge  yourself  of  a  single 
pleasure  you  have  been  used  to,”  etc. 
With  his  rich  brother,  Charles  stands  in 
very  strong  and  beautiful  contrast.  His 
letters  to  Coleridge  in  those  days  are  very 
painful.  “  With  me,”  he  says,  “  the  form¬ 
er  things  have  passed  away,  and  I  have 
something  more  to  do  than  to  feel.” 

“I have  never,”  he  says,  “been  otherwise 
than  collected  and  calm ;  I  preserved  a  tranquil¬ 
lity  which  bystanders  may  have  construed  into 
indifference.  Is  it  folly  or  sin  to  say  that  ituxu 
a  religiout  principle  that  most  supported  me  t 
I  felt  that  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  re¬ 
gret  On  that  first  evening  my  aunt  was  lying 
insensible,  to  all  appearances  like  one  dying ; 
my  father,  with  his  poor  forehead  plasterea 
over,  from  a  wound  he  had  received  from  a 
daughter,  dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who  loved 
him  no  less  dearly ;  my  mother,  a  dead  and  mur¬ 
dered  corpse  in  the  next  room ;  yet  I  was  won¬ 
derfully  supported.  I  closed  not  my  eyes  in 
sleep  that  night,  but  lay  without  terrois  and 
without  despair.” 

In  the  same  letter  he  says  again : 

“  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  fatal  one,  we 
dressed  for  dinner  a  tongue,  which  we  had  salt¬ 
ed  for  some  time  in  the  house.  As  I  sat  down, 
a  feeling  like  remorse  struck  me;  this  tongue 
poor  Mary  got  for  me,  and  can  I  partake  of  it  now 
when  she  is  far  away  ?  A  thought  occurred  and 
relieved  me ;  if  I  give  in  to  this  way  of  feeling 
there  is  not  a  chair,  a  room,  an  object  in  our 
rooms  that  will  not  awaken  the  keenest  griefs ; 
I  must  rise  above  such  weaknesses.  I  hope  this 
was  not  want  of  true  feeling.” 

On  another  occasion,  where  it  seemed 
that  some  who  had  come  to  vbit  were  too 
unmindful  of  the  presence  of  death,  he 
says :  “  In  an  agony  of  emotion,  I  found 
my  way  mechanically  to  the  adjoining 
room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side 
of  her  coffin,  asking  forgiveness  of  heaven 
and  sometimes  of  her  lor  forgetting  her 
so  soon.” 

By  and  by  his  father  died.  Until  this 
took  place,  the  release  of  his  sister  was 
impossible.  Even  then  her  other  brother 
opposed  her  discharge,  and  there  was 
some  terror  lest  the  parish  authorities 
might  institute  proceedings,  placing  her 
life  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  But 
Charles  came  to  her  deliverance ;  he  sat¬ 
isfied  all  parties  who  had  power  to  op¬ 
pose  her  release  by  his  solemn  engagement 
that  he  w'ould  take  her  under  his  care  for 
life.  He  faithfully  kept  his  word ;  she 
lefl  the  asylum,  and  took  up  her  abode 


for  life  with  her  brother.  His  income 
then  was  little  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year — he  was  about  twenty -two 
years  of  age ;  so  they  set  forth  together 
on  their  journey,  his  companion  thus  en¬ 
deared  to  him  by  the  strange  calamity. 
Moreover,  love  has  not  been  thought  an 
easy  thing  to  overcome ;  he  had  been, 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  pas¬ 
sionately  attached  to  a  young  lady  resid¬ 
ing  among  the  “  pleasant  Islington  fields  ” 
Our  readers  will  not  call  him  a  dreaming 
poet  —  will  they  ?  —  when  we  tell  them 
that  he  renounced  all  those  hopes.  There 
were  woods  not  far  from  Islington  then, 
it  seems,  and  the  foolish  fellow  frequented 
these  “  shades  that  mocked  his  step  with 
many  a  wandering  glade,”  and  wrote 
sonnets  to  the  past,  and  so  on.  We  think, 
reader,  you  will  not  judge  him  very 
harshly;  perhaps  you  will  even  think 
with  us,  that  there  was  nobility  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom  in  this.  In  those  days  he  tried 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  language  of 
John . Woolman :  “Small  treasure  to  a 
resigned  mind  is  sufficient.  How  happy 
is  it  to  be  content  with  a  little ;  to  live 
in  humility,  and  feel  that  in  us  which 
breathes  out  this  language,  Abba,  Father.” 
And  again  he  says :  “  I  am  recovering  — 
God  be  praised  for  it  —  a  healthiness  of 
mind,  something  like  calmness;  but  I 
want  more  religion — I  am  Jealous  of  hu¬ 
man  helps  and  leaning-places.  I  rejoice 
in  your  good  fortunes.  May  God  at  the 
last  settle  you !  You  have  had  many  and 
pmnful  trials  ;  humanly  speaking,  they 
are  going  to  end ;  but  we  should  ra¬ 
ther  pray  that  discipline  may  attend  us 
through  the  whole  of  our  lives.  A  care¬ 
less  and  a  dissolute  spirit  has  advanced 
upon  me  with  large  strides ;  pray  God 
that  my  present  afflictions  may  be  sancti¬ 
fied  to  me  1”  He  says  again :  “  It  is  a 
great  object  with  me  to  live  near  town, 
where  we  shall  be  much  more  private, 
and  to  quit  a  house  and  neighborhood 
where  poor  Mary’s  disorder,  so  frequently 
recurring,  has  made  us  a  sort  of  niarkeil 
people ;  we  can  be  nowhere  private,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  midst  of  London.”  He  speaks 
of  a  visit  paid  to  Oxford,  particularly 
gratifying  to  him,  but  he  says :  “  It  was  to 
a  family  where  I  could  not  take  Mary 
wdth  me,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  dishonesty  in  any  pleasures  I 
take  without  Aer.”  Coleridge  had  been 
desirous  to  receive  her  into  his  house,  but 
Lamb  replied  :  “  I  consider  her  as  perpe- 
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tually  on  the  brink  of  madness.  I  think 
you  would  almost  make  her  dance  within 
an  inch  of  the  precipice;  she  must  be 
with  duller  fancies  and  cooler  intellects. 

I  know  a  youns  man  of  this  description, 
who  has  suited  her  these  twenty  yeai-s, 
and  may  do  so  still,  if  wo  are  one  day  re¬ 
stored  to  each  other.”  W e  have  quoted 
these  passages  from  Lamb's  letters,  be¬ 
cause  they  illustrate  the  sweet  tenderness 
of  that  gentle  nature :  and  so,  from 
twenty  to  sixty,  they  went  forth  to¬ 
gether. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mary  Lamb 
shared  the  literary  leisure  of  her  brother : 
in  the  composition  of  Mrs.  Leicester's 
School,  that  charming  thing,  and  the  Sto¬ 
ries  from  Shakspeare,  some  hours  were 
passed.  But  there  was  another  side  to 
their  lovely  devotedness,  and  the  giant 
sorrow  was  constantly  impending  over 
them  through  life ;  often  she  had  to  leave 
her  brother — she  learned  to  know  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack. 
When  the  holidays  came  round,  the  re¬ 
lief  and  the  charm  of  the  year,  they  set 
forth  together,  but  if  they  ventured  to 
do  so.  Miss  Lamb  carefully  packed  herself 
a  strait  waistcoat  in  their  trunk ;  it  was 
their  constant  companion.  As  the  symp¬ 
toms  made  themselves  known  by  restless- 
nes-s,  low  fever,  inability  to  sleep,  she 
gently  prepared  her  brother  for  the  terri¬ 
ble  duty  he  had  to  perform;  and  thus, 
unle.ss  he  could  stave  off  the  terrible  sepa¬ 
ration  till  Sunday,  obliged  him  to  ask 
leave  of  absence  from  the  office  as  if  for  a 
day’s  pleasure,  some  quaint  and  witty 
dissimulation  hiding  the  bleeding  heart. 
“  There  was  no  tinge  of  insanity  discern¬ 
ible  in  her  manner  to  the  most  observant 
eye ;  not  even  in  the  distressful  periods 
when  premonitory  symptoms  apprized  her 
of  its  approach ;”  and  when  the  fearful 
time  came  upon  her,  she  poured  forth  all 
the  memories  of  events  and  persons  of  her 
younger  years ;  then,  too,  in  her  rambling 
and  broken  words  she  would  give  brilliant 
descriptions  of  by -gone  days,  fancying 
herself  with  the  richly  brocaded  dames  of 
the  times  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 
Talfourd  speaks  of  these  as  jeweled  words 
and  speeches,  like  those  running  through 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  of  comedy. 
These  were  the  states  in  which  she  was 
separated  from  her  brother.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  a  well-known 
name  and  well-loved  friend,  met  them 
slowly  pacing  together  a  little  footpath 


in  Uoxton  fields,  built  over  now :  they 
were  both  weeping  bitterly.  When  he 
joined  them  he  found  they  were  taking 
their  solemn  way  to  the  accustomed 
asylum.  Is  not  such  grief  as  venerable 
as  it  is  awful  ?  and.  do  you  not  love  al¬ 
ready  and  revere  Charles  Lamb  ? 

Thus,  however  slight  hitherto  may 
have  been  the  reader’s  acquaintance  with 
Lamb,  we  must  have  interested  him  in 
the  writings  as  well  as  the  character  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  masters  of  humor. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  ask  us,  What  is 
humor?  Humor,  then,  is  the  grief  of 
life — as  satire  is  the  wrath  of  life.  Hu¬ 
mor  is,  therefore,  the  literature  of  tears, 
:i8  satire  is  the  literature  of  a  fiery  scorn. 
He  to  whom  has  been  given  a  tender  na¬ 
ture,  a  large  sympathy  with  the  grief  of 
others,  and  a  quicK  wit  to  seize  and  place 
in  juxtaposition  ideas,  will  be  a  humorist. 
Such  natures  interpret  universal  agonies 
by  their  own  ;  the  anguish  they  fed,  but 
can  not  relieve,  produces  in  them  a  di¬ 
vine  hysteria,  a  misery  over  the  anguish 
of  the  world.  This  is  really  the  pleasure 
of  the  pun  —  this  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
practical  joke  and  of  the  rich  humors  in 
such  passages  as  these,  in  which  our 
writer  laments  the  abolition  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  observing  saints’  days  in  public  of¬ 
fices  : 

“  Not  that,  in  my  anxious  detail  of  the  many 
commodities  incidental  to  the  life  of  a  public 
office,  I  would  be  thought  blind  to  certain  flaws, 
which  %  cunning  carper  might  be  able  to  pick 
in  this  Joseph’s  vest  And  here  I  must  have 
leave,  in  the  fullness  of  my  soul,  to  regret  the 
abolition,  and  doing  away  with  altogether,  of 
those  consolatory  interstices,  and  sprinklings  of 
freedom  through  the  four  seasons — the  red-let¬ 
ter  days,  now  become,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  dead-letter  days.  There  was  Paul,  and 
Stephen,  and  Barnabas— 

Andrew  and  John,  men  famous  in  old  times 

—we  were  used  to  keep  all  their  days  holy,  as 
long  back  as  I  was  at  school  at  Christ’s.  I  re¬ 
member  their  effigies,  by  the  same  token,  in  the 
old  Basket  Prayei -iBook.  There  hung  Peter  in 
his  uneasy  posture — holy  Bartlemy  in  the  trou¬ 
blesome  act  of  flaying  after  the  famous  Marsyas 

by  Spagnoletti. - honored  them  all,  and 

could  almost  have  wept  the  defalcation  of  Is 
eariot — so  much  did  we  love  to  keep  holy  memo¬ 
ries  saered :  only  methought  I  a  Utile  grudged 
at  the  coalition  of  the  letter  Jude  with  Simon 
— dulling  (as  it  were)  their  sanctities  together, 
to  make  up  one  poor  gaudy  day  between  them — 
as  an  economy  unworthy  of  the  dispensation." 

We  have  always  felt  that  the  most 
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painful  feature  in  the  humor  of  Lamb  is  j 
Its  intense  socretiveness ;  surprise,  and 
thercfote  secretiveness  is  the  element,  the 
very  aroma  of  all  humor,  of  all  wit — what 
■we  have  just  called  the  unexpected  juxta¬ 
position  of  ideas ;  but  the  secretiveness  of 
Lamb  was,  even  for  a  humorist,  in  whom 
we  expect  it,  extraordinary.  We  have 
no  doubt  that,  originally,  he  had  a  nature 
singularly  brooding,  and  perhaps  even  to 
be  called  reserved,  but  by  the  possession 
of  his  sorrows  he  became  himself  con¬ 
scious  of  a  territory  of  internal  emotion. 
All  his  essays  read  like  that  quiet  humor 
which  a  man  enjoys  to  himself,  whether 
any  one  enjoys  with  him  or  not ;  few 
writings  strike  us  as  h.aving  such  inward¬ 
ness — hence  what  subtle  weird  touches 
abound  in  those  pages.  Who  has  not 
felt  that  subtle  sentiment  he  expresses  in 
his  papers  on  the  Quakers’  Meeting,  when 
he  says : 

“  There  are  wounds  which  an  imperfect  soli¬ 
tude  can  not  heal.  By  imperfect  I  mean  that 
which  a  man  enjoyeth  by  himself.  Can  there 
be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of  words  ? 
away  with  this  inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade-and- 
cavem-hunting  solitariness.  Give  me,  Master 
Zimmermann,  a  sympathetic  solitude.  To  pace 
alone  in  the  cloisters,  or  side-aisles  of  some  ca¬ 
thedral,  time-stricken : 

‘  Or  under  hanging  mountains, 

Or  by  the  fall  of  fountains 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that 
which  those  enjoy  who  come  together  for  the 
purpose  of  more  complete,  abstracted  solitude. 
This  is  the  loneliness  ‘  to  be  felt’  The  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster  hath  nothing  so  solemn, 
so  spirit-soothing,  as  the  naked  walls  and 
benches  of  a  Quaker's  meeting.  Here  are  no 
tombs,  no  inscription, 

*  landa,  ignoble  things. 

Dropped  from  the  mined  sides  of  kings ' — 

but  here  is  something,  which  throws  antiquity 
herself  into  the  foreground — Silence — eldest  of 
things — langua^  of  old  Night — primitive  dis- 
oourser — to  which  the  insolent  decays  of  mold- 
ering  grandeur  have  but  arrived  by  a  violent, 
and,  as  we  may  say,  unnatural  progression.” 

We  think  there  is  no  paper  more 
touching,  than  that  by  our  beloved  pen¬ 
man,  called  Dream  Children.  We  think 
it  reminds  us  that  the  gentle  Anna,  the 
iair-haired  maid  with  whom  he  wandered 
through  the  fields  and  woods  about  Isl¬ 
ington,  often  came  to  his  memory.  He 
tells  us  in  the  Essays  of  Elia  how,  as 
children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about 


their  elders,  when  they  w'cre  childreni 
how  his  little  ones  came  one  night 
thronging  about  him  to  hear  about  their 
great  grandmother  Field,  and  the  great 
house  in  Norfolk:  oh!  it  is  pitiful  the 
way  ho  went  on  with  those  children — 
how  he  told  them  stories  about  their 
pretty  dead  mother — how  for  seven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  yet  persisting 
ever,  he  courted  the  fair  Alice ;  then  he 
suddenly  turns  to  little  Alice,  and  saw  the 
sonl  of  the  first  Alice  looking  out  of  her 
eyes  with  such  reality  of  re-present¬ 
ment — 

“That  I  became  in  doubt  which  of  them 
stood  there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair 
was;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the  child¬ 
ren  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding 
and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two 
mournful  features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost 
distance,  which,  without  speech,  strangely  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  the  effects  of  speech :  ‘  We  are 
not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we  children  at 
all.  The  children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum,  father. 
We  are  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  dreams. 
We  are  only  what  might  have  been,  and  must 
wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe,  millions 
of  ages  before  we  have  existence  and  a  name,’ 

- and  immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself 

quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor’s  arm-chair, 
where  I  had  fallen  asleep  with  the  faithful 
Bridget  unchanged  by  my  side.” 

This  is  the  very  trick  of  humor;  and 
we  have  another  illustration  in  the  essay 
on  the  Behavior  of  Married  People  to 
each  other  in  Company : 

“  But  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  they  carry 
this  preference  so  undisguis^ly,  they  perk  it 
up  in  the  faces  of  us  single  people  so  shameless¬ 
ly,  you  can  not  be  in  their  company  a  moment 
without  being  made  to  feel,  by  some  indirect 
hint  or  open  avowal,  that  you  are  not  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  preference.  Now  there  arc  some 
things  which  give  no  offense,  while  implied  or 
taken  for  granted  merely ;  but  expressed,  there 
is  much  offense  in  them.  If  a  man  were  to  ac¬ 
cost  the  first  homely-featured  or  plain-dressed 
young  woman  of  bis  acquaintance,  and  tell  her 
blunUy,  that  she  was  not  handsome  or  rich 
enough  for  him,  and  he  could  not  marry  her, 
he  would  deserve  to  be  kicked  for  his  ill-man¬ 
ners  ;  yet  no  less  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that, 
having  access  and  opportunity  of  putting  the 
uestion  to  her,  he  has  never  yet  thought  fit  to 
o  it  The  young  woman  understands  this  as 
clearly  as  if  it  were  jiut  into  words ;  but  no 
reasonable  young  woman  would  think  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  the  ground  of  a  quarrel.  Just  as  little 
right  have  a  married  couple  to  tell  me  by 
speeches,  and  looks  that  are  scarce  less  plain 
than  speeches,  that  I  am  not  the  happy  man — 
the  lady’s  choice.  It  is  enough  that  I  know  I 
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am  not ;  I  do  not  want  this  perpetual  remind¬ 
ing.” 

“  Nothing  is  to  me  more  distasteful  than  that 
entire  complacency  and  satisfaction  which  beam 
in  the  countenances  of  a  new-married  couple — 
in  that  of  the  lady  particularly ;  it  tells  you, 
that  her  lot  is  disposed  of  in  this  world :  that 
you  can  have  no  hopes  of  her.  It  is  true,  I 
hare  none ;  nor  wishes  either,  perhaps ;  but 
this  is  one  of  those  truths  which  ought,  as  I 
said  before,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  not  ex¬ 
pressed.” 

“  But  what  I  hare  spoken  of  hitherto  is 
nothing  to  the  airs  which  these  creatures  gire 
themscires  when  they  come,  as  they  generally 
do,  to  bare  children.  When  I  consider  bow 
little  of  a  rarity  children  are — that  erery  street 
and  blind  alley  swarms  with  them — that  the 
poorest  people  commonly  hare  them  in  most 
abundance — that  there  are  few  marriages  that 
are  not  blest  with  at  least  one  of  these  bargains 
— how  often  they  turn  out  ill,  and  defeat  the 
fond  hopes  of  their  parents,  taking  to  vicious 
courses,  which  end  in  poverty,  disgrace,  the 
gallows,  etc.,  I  can  not  for  my  life  tell  what 
cause  for  pride  there  can  possibly  be  in  haring 
them.  If  they  were  young  phoenixes,  indeed, 
that  were  born  but  one  in  a  year,  there  might  be 
a  pretext,  but  when  they  are  so  common - ” 

’*  ‘  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant 
eren  so  are  the  young  children  so  says  the 
excellent  office  in  our  Prayer-book  appointed 
for  the  churching  of  women.  ‘  Happy  is  the 
man  that  hath  his  quirer  full  of  them.’  So  say 
I  ■,.but  then  don’t  let  him  discharge  his  quirer 
upon  us  that  are  weaponless  ;  let  them  ar¬ 
rows,  but  not  to  gall  and  stick  us.” 

This  is  tho  consolation  for  that  grief  of 
life  ;  thus,  while  it  sits  before  the  blazing 
coal  and  makes  faces  in  fire  forms  of  old 
days,  old  sweethearts  or  wives,  dead  and 
buried —  dis.appointments  —  ri.sing  — fall¬ 
ing,  built  and  vanishing  in  the  firelight — 
while  the  candle  burns  to  the  socket,  the 
reality  of  re  presentment  comes,  and  first 
one  hot  tear,  then  another,  then  another, 
for  those  drops  are  too  thick  to  come  in  a 
shower — they  trickle  like  water  from  a 
well  dug  in  the  sand,  then  fancy  unites 
itself  with  humor,  and  both  flow  in  upon 
the  tear  and  unite  in  one  drop ;  and  pic¬ 
tures  cheerful,  and  perhaps  almost  farcical, 
of  what  might  have  been  start  to  the  eye, 
and  the  heart  relieves  itself  by  its  dreams, 
dreams  like  all  dreams — grotesque,  be¬ 
cause  born  of  aberration.  Despair  was 
the  canvas  on  which  tliey  were  limned, 
and  grief  painted  them,  and  emotion 
gave  colors  to  them,  and  ignorance 
laughed  at  them,  and  said.  Ah  I  ah  !  the 
merry  humorist,  what  a  happy,  light¬ 
hearted  creature  he  is !  while  he  was 
“sitting  alone  and  keeping  silence,  be- 
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cause  he  h.ad  borne  it  on  him,”  his  hands 
pressed  upon  eyes,  and  the  teai-s  bursting 
through  them,  and  a  groan  bursting  from 
his  heart  and  the  exclamation  :  “  O  God  ! 
why  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain.” 
Such  is  the  humorist. 

Thus  we  have  maintained  that  the  hu¬ 
morist  is  born  and  taught — he  is  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  grief  of  life.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  excitement,  the  nerves  roused  to 
intensity  on  fire.  Who  does  not  know 
how  excitement  produces  its  own  reac¬ 
tion  ?  There  are  no  letters  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  which  so  overflow  with  the  keen¬ 
est  and  richest  fun  as  those  of  Lamb  :  it 
is  not  merely  that  we  have  here  a  light 
sportful  grace,  like  those  of  Madame  Se- 
vigne  ;  often  from  some  queer  and  droll  as¬ 
sociation  the  more  serious  underlying  pur¬ 
pose  is  most  visible.  He  was  never  want¬ 
ing  in  what  at  any  time  compelled  hilari¬ 
ous  laughter.  lie  wrote  to  Moxon  :  “  We 
sleep  three  in  a  bed  here  ;  my  bed-fellows 
are  cough  and  cr.arap.”  lie  was  a  remorse¬ 
less  punster  ;  indeed  he  could  scarcely 
open  his  lips  without  dropping  out  some 
queer  incongruity  ;  he  sometimes  almost 
seemed  to  labor  after  those  most  laugha¬ 
ble  by  their  very  absurdity.  His  ideas 
startled  by  their  remoteness — it  did  some¬ 
times  seem  that  his  humors  took  strange 
flights.  It  will  bo  readily  noticed,  that 
in  his  humor  of  character  he  descends 
into  the  nicest  detail ;  like  Dickens,  he 
interests  his  readers  in  a  large  variety 
of  varied  people,  and  their  idiosyncrasies 
are  sketched  with  a  fine,  subtle,  discrimi¬ 
nating  hand ;  but  from  these  he  starts  at 
a  bound  to  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
casuistical  questions  — yet  they  are  rather 
suggested  than  discussed.  The  judgment 
of  Lamb  was  remarkable  for  its  healthy, 
synthetic  unity,  while  his  humor  was  full 
of  the  finest  and  nicest  personal  an.alysis  ; 
he  was  a  shrewd  observer,  if  observa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  called  which  receives  its 
knowledge  rather  by  painful  sympathy 
than  by  any  close  or  pointed  scrutiny. 
How  much  of  this  appears  in  that  sin¬ 
gular  piece : 

THE  CHILD-ANOEI. :  A  DREAM. 

“  I  chanced  upon  the  prettiest,  oddest,  fan¬ 
tastical  thing  of  a  dream  the  other  night,  that 
you  shall  hear  of.  I  had  been  reading  Loren  of 
the  AngeU,  and  went  to  bed  with  my  head  full 
of  speculations,  suggested  by  that  extraordinary 
legend.  It  had  given  birth  to  innumerable 
conjectures ;  and  I  remember  the  last  waking 
thought  which  I  gave  expression  to  on  my  pil- 
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low  was  a  sort  of  wonder  ‘  what  could  come 
of  it’ 

“  I  was  suddenly  transported,  how  or  whither 
I  could  scATcely  make  out — but  to  some  celestial 
region.  It  was  not  the  real  heavens  neither — 
not  the  downright  Bible  heaven — ^but  a  kind  of 
fairy-land  heaven,  about  which  a  poor  human 
fancy  may  have  leave  to  sport  and  air  itself,  I 
will  hope,  without  presumption. 

“  Methought — what  wild  things  dreams  are— 
I  was  present — at  what  would  30U  imagine  ? — 
at  an  angel’s  gossiping. 

“  Whence  it  came,  or  how  it  came,  or  who 
bid  it  come,  or  whether  it  came  purely  of  its 
own  head,  neither  you  nor  I  know ;  but  there 
sure  enough,  wrapt  in  its  little  cloudy 
swaddling-bands — a  Child-Angel. 

“Sun -threads — filmy  beams  —  ran  through 
the  celestial  napery  of  what  seemed  its  prinedy 
cradle.  All  the  winged  orders  hovered  rouira, 
watching  when  the  new-born  should  open  its 
yet  clos^  eyes ;  w'hich,  when  it  did,  first  one, 
and  then  the  other — with  a  solicitude  and  ap¬ 
prehension,  yet  not  such  as,  stained  with  fear, 
dim  the  expanding  eyelids  of  mortal  infants, 
but  as  if  to  explore  its  path  in  those  its  unhere- 
ditary  palaces — what  an  inextinguishable  titter 
that  time  spared  not  celestial  visages  I  Nor 
wanted  there  to  my  seeming — oh  !  the  inexpli¬ 
cable  simpleness  of  dreams  ! — bowls  of  that 
cheering  nectar, 

— which  mortals  cau<2/«  call  below. 

Nor  were  wanting  faces  of  female  ministrants — 
stricken  in  years,  as  it  might  seem — so  dexter¬ 
ous  were  those  heavenly  attendants  to  counter¬ 
feit  kindly  similitudes  of  earth,  to  greet,  with 
terrestrial  child-rites  the  young  pretent,  which 
earth  had  made  to  heaven. 

“  Then  were  celestial  harpings  heard,  not  in 
full  symphony  as  those  by  which  the  spheres 
are  tutored ;  but,  as  loudest  instruments  on 
earth  speak  oftentimes,  muffled ;  so  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  sound  the  better  to  the  weak  ears 
of  the  imperfect-bom.  And,  with  the  noise  of 
those  subdued  soundirgs,  the  Angelet  sprang  | 
forth,  fluttering  its  rudiments  of  pinious— but 
forthwith  flagged  and  was  recovered  into  the 
arms  of  those  full-winged  angels.  And  a  won¬ 
der  it  was  to  see  how,  as  years  went  round  in 
heaven — a  year  in  dreams  is  as  a  day — con¬ 
tinually  its  white  shoulders  put  forth  buds  of 
wings,  but  wanting  the  perfect  angelic  nutri¬ 
ment,  anon  was  shorn  of  its  aspiring,  and  fell 
fluttering — still  caught  by  angel  hands — forever 
to  put  forth  shoots,  and  to  fall  fluttering,  be¬ 
cause  its  birth  was  not  of  the  unmixed  vigor  of 
heaven. 

And  a  name  was  given  to  the  Babe  Angel, 
and  it  was  to  be  called  Oe-Urania,  because  its 
production  was  of  earth  and  heaven. 

“  And  it  could  not  taste  of  death,  by  reason 
of  its  adoption  into  immortal  pala^;  but  it 
was  to  know  weakness,  and  reliance,  and  the 
shadow  of  human  imbecility ;  and  it  went  with 
a  lame  gait ;  but  in  its  goings  it  exceeded  all 


mortal  children  in  grace  and  swiftness.  Then 
pity  first  sprang  up  in  angelic  bosoms;  and 
yearnings  (like  the  human)  touched  them  at  the 
sight  of  the  immortal  lame  one. 

“  And  with  pain  did  then  first  those  Intui¬ 
tive  Essences,  with  pain  and  strife,  to  their 
natures  (not  grief)  put  back  their  bright  intel¬ 
ligences,  and  reduce  their  ethereal  minds,  school¬ 
ing  them  to  degrees  and  slower  processes,  so  to 
adapt  their  lessons  to  the  gradual  illumination  (as 
must  needs  be)  of  the  half-earth-born ;  and  what 
intuitive  notices  they  could  not  repel  (by  reason 
that  their  nature  is  to  know  all  things  at  once) 
the  half-heavenly  novice,  by  the  better  part  of 
its  nature  aspired  to  receive  into  its  under¬ 
standing;  so  that  Humility  and  Aspiration  went 
on  even-paced  in  the  instruction  of  the  glorious 
Amphibium. 

-  “  But  by  reason  that  Mature  Humanity  is  too 
gross  to  breathe  the  air  of  that  super-subtile 
region,  its  portion  was,  and  is,  to  be  a  child 
I  forever. 

“And  because  the  human  part  of  it  might 
I  not  pre&s  into  the  heart  and  inwards  of  the 
I  palace  of  its  adoption,  those  full-natured  angels 
I  tended  it  by  turns  in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace, 

'  where  were  shady  groves  and  rivulets,  like  this 
green  earth  from  which  it  came :  so  Love,  with 
I  Voluntary  Humility,  waited  upon  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  new-adopted. 

“And  myriads  of  years  rolled  round,  (in 
dreams  Time  is  nothing,)  and  still  it  kept,  and 
is  to  keep,  perpetual  ehildhood,  and  is  the  Tute¬ 
lar  Genius  of  Childhood  upon  earthy  and  still 
goes  lame  and  lovely. 

“  By  the  banks  of  the  river  Pison  is  seen, 
lone  sitting  by  the  grave  of  the  terrestrial  Adah, 
whom  the  angel  Nadir  loved,  a  Child  ;  but  not 
the  same  which  I  saw  in  heaven.  A  mournful 
hue  overcasts  its  lineaments;  nevertheless,  a 
correspondency  is  between  the  child  by  the 
grave,  and  that  celestial  orphan,  whom  1  saw 
above;  and  the  dimness  of  the  grief  upon  the 
heavenly,  is  a  shadow  or  emblem  of  that  which 
stains  the  beauty  of  the  terrestrial.  And  this 
correspondency  is  not  to  be  understood  but  by 
dreams. 

“  And  in  the  archives  of  heaven  I  had  grace 
to  read,  how  that  once  the  angel  Nadir,  being 
exiled  from  his  place  for  mortal  pas>ion,  up- 
springing  on  the  wings  of  parental  love,  (such 
power  bad  parental  love  fur  a  moment  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  else  irrevocable  law,)  appeared  for  a 
brief  instant  in  his  station,  and  depositing  a 
wondrous  Birth,  straightway  disappeared,  and 
the  palaces  knew  him  no  more.  And  this  charge 
was  the  self-same  Babe,  who  goeth  lame  and 
lovely — but  Adah  sleepeth  by  the  river  Pison." 

Thomas  Hood  and  Charles  Lamb  were 
friends.  In  the  peculiarity  of  their  genius, 
there  was  much  that  was  atwin.  Both 
were  humorists;  both  were  most  incor¬ 
rigible  and  -  preeminent  •  punsters.  We 
have  always  felt  that  Hood  did  inpustice 
to  the  higher  forms  of  his  genius  by 
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his  incessant  punning.  Now,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  this  spirit  of  fun -seeking 
does  produce  a  most  nnliealtby  state  of 
mind.  We  confess,  while  we  do  enjoy  a 
piece  of  mere  drollery  in  verse  as  much 
as  most,  it  is  to  us  quite  mournful  to  see 
genius  expending  itself  on  incessant  work 
like  this.  We  can  enjoy  an  Ingoldsby 
Legend.  A  volume  of  them,  and  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  them  by  a  clergyman,  is  too 
much.  Some  men  have  some  distre.ssing 
personal  deformity  of  eye  or  lip.  If  they 
choose  to  turn  this  for  a  moment  into  a 
matter  of  personal  joke,  we  ni.ay  admire 
the  heroism  ;  but  if  they  prefer  to  make 
it  the  topic  for  a  continued  table  talk, 
it  becomes  disgusting,  and  gives,  to  our 
mind,  an  unpleasant  impression  of  moral 
sensibility.  Some  of  the  “  ^Miscellanies” 
of  ^Ir.  Thackeray  are  in  this  way,  we 
will  inaint.ain  it,  miserable  trash,  very 
unworthy  of  the  high  artis^wwer  of  the 
author  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  professed 
punster — we  do  not  mean  the  cheerful 
and  sunny  heart,  compelled  frequently 
to  see  a  drollery,  and  to  say  it,  and  to 
charm  a  company  by  it,  but  w’e  say  the 
professed  punster — is  like  the  editor  of 
Punch,  he  is  compelled  to  look  espocwlly 
after  the  funny  side  of  things ;  and  while 
these  gentlemen  sneer  at  those  who  are 

f)erpetually  taking  the  serious  side  of 
ife,  we  think  they  will  also  admit  that 
it  can  not  be  morally  invigorating  to  be 
jterpetually  assuming  the  funny  side  of 
life.  Such  is  not  the  character  of  the 
true  humorist.  Such  men  can  not  claim 
Shakspeare  as  of  their  side  and  school. 
There  are  many  infinite  varieties  of  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  drollery  of  a  clown 
at  the  country  fair  and  the  Voyages  of 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver.  Yet  even  poor 
clown  at  the  country  fair,  who  shall  say 
to  w’hat  extent  the  pinchings  of  poverty 
and  the  sense  of  moral  degradation,  in  a 
nature  originally  cast  in  a  mold  of  gen¬ 
tleness  and  thought,  have  jiroiluced  all 
those  spasmodic  contortions  of  body  and  of 
speech  ?  We  have  seen  those  poor  things 
and  have  always  felt  that  these,  too,  were 
some  of  the  wrilhings  of  a  soul  in  p.ain. 
We  care  little  what  our  friends  will  think 
or  say  :  the  comicalities  of  Thom.as  Hood 
are  of  little  w’orth  in  our  miinl  compared 
with  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  or  the  Haunted 
House.  But  now  it  becomes  quite  notice¬ 
able  that,  in  his  soul,  the  frolicsomeness 
of  which  for  the  most  part  was  only  seen, 
there  was  within  the  soul  the  tragic  ele¬ 


ment.  The  soul  of  the  true  humorist 
comes  out  in  the  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  things 
and  lines  which  convey  the  sense  of  awe 
and  mystery.  No  true  humorist  ever 
spoke  long  without  showing  to  you  how 
he  was  smitten  with  the  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  life  .and  its  infinite  environ¬ 
ments.  Thomas  Hood  seems  to  revel  in 
a  sea  of  funny  and  comical  suggestion ; 
but  this  will  certainly  not  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  impression  produced  by  his  writings. 
The  bright  things  in  Hood's  Oxen  go 
fizzing  .about  like  squibs  and  crackers 
on  a  Fifth  of  November  night.  It  may 
seem  a  singular  thing  to  say,  but  Hood 
had  not  the  intense  humanness,  the  pity¬ 
ing  interest  of  Lamb.  What  roused  him 
was  injustice,  and  w’rong,  and  sorrow. 
To  Lamb,  every  body  w’as  interesting, 
.and  he  made  every  being  he  saw,  or 
attempted  to  describe,  most  human  and 
interesting.  He  had  in  this  particular 
the  faculty  of  Dickens  and  ShaLspeare. 
The  humor  of  Hood  lay  nearer  to  the 
abstract.  _  He  saw’  the  pitiful  conditions 
of  things,  and  of  persons,  but  he  did  not 
see  “  every  man  in  his  own  humors 
and  while  ho  was  assuredly  a  humori.st, 
and  not  a  s.atiri8t,  his  genius  drew  nearer 
to  the  satiric  form.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  two  polemical  “Disputatious”  of 
Lamb  in  reply  to  .Southey,  and  Hood 
in  reftly  to  Kae  Wilson.  Both  are  re¬ 
markable.  Hood’s  Ode  is  well  known. 
Some  passages  are  among  the  happiest 
of  our  author’s  efforts  ;  but  they  are  so 
very  well  known,  that  it  would  only  be  a 
waste  of  our  limited  space  to  quote  what 
all  our  readers  have  in  their  memorv. 
Lamb,  in  his  reply  to  Southey,  stands 
on  higher  ground,  and  expresses  himself 
with  his  more  refined  and  subtler  sense. 
Southey  had,  in  a  semi-jocular  vein,  hint¬ 
ed  in  the  (Quarterly  that  Lamb,  in  the 
Essays  of  Elia,  had  manifested  only  “  a 
want  of  sounder  religious  feeling  to  be  ns 
delightful  as  it  was  origin.al.”  It  w’as  a 
most  unkind  and  unjust  remark,  especiallv 
unwarranted  from  such  a  man.  Lamb 
felt  it  severely.  He  wrote  to  Bernard 
Barton  : 

“  lie  might  have  spared  an  old  friend  such  a 
construction  of  a  few  carele.ss  flights  that  meant 
no  harm  to  religion.  If  all  his  unguarded  ex¬ 
pressions  on  the  subject  were  to  he  collected — 
but  I  love  Southey,  and  will  not  retort  I  hate 
his  Review,  and  his  being  a  reviewer.  The  bint 
he  has  dropped  will  knock  the  sale  of  the  book 
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on  the  head,  which  was  almost  at  a  stop  before. 
Let  it  stop  I  There  is  ccH'n  in  Egypt,  while 
there’s  ca.sh  in  Leadenhall!  You  and  I  are 
something  besides  being  writers,  thank  God !” 

But  he  did  retort,  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pieces  of  composition  in  our 
language,  of  course  in  prose — a  piece  of 
sly,  dexterous  English.  It  is,  as  in  a  mir¬ 
ror,  the  mind  of  Lamb.  All  his  droll, 
half-hesitating,  reserved  humors,  and  his 
half-uttered  religious  doubts  and  trem¬ 
blings.  Suddenly,  he  impales  poor  South¬ 
ey  on  the  spear-head  of  some  of  his  hap¬ 
piest  hits.  As  when  in  allusion  to  many 
of  Southey’s  Poems,  he  says:  “You  have 
all  your  life  long  been  making  a  jest  of  the 
devil.  You  have  been  his  jester,  volun¬ 
teer  laureate,  and  self  elected  court-poet 
to  Beelzebub:” 

“You  have  never  ridiculed,  I  believe,  what 
you  thought  to  be  religion,  but  you  arc  always 
girding  at  what  some  pious,  but  perhaps  mis¬ 
taken  folks  think  to  be  so.  For  this  reason  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  engaged  upon 
a  life  of  George  Fox.  I  know  you  will  fall 
into  the  error  of  intermixing  some  comic  stuff 
with  your  seriousness.  The  Quakers  tremble  at 
the  subject  in  your  hands.  The  Methodists  are 
shy  of  you,  on  account  of  their  founder.  But, 
above  all,  our  Popish  brethren  are  most  in  your 
debt  The  errors  of  that  Church  have  proved  a 
fruitful  source  to  your  scoffing  vein.  Their  Le¬ 
gend  has  been  a  golden  one  to  you.  And  here 
your  friends,  sir,  have  noticed  a  notable  incon¬ 
sistency.  To  the  imposing  rites,  the  solemn 
penances,  devout  austerities  of  that  communion ; 
the  affecting  though  erring  piety  of  their  her¬ 
mits  ;  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  Chartreux 
— their  crossings,  their  holy  waters,  their  Virgin 
and  their  saints — to  these,  they  say,  you  have 
been  indebted  for  the  best  feelings  and  the  rich¬ 
est  imagery  of  your  epic  poetry.  You  have 
drawn  copious  drafts  upon  Loretto.  We  thought 
at  one  time  you  were  |<oing  post  to  Rome — but 
that  in  the  Ucetious  commentaries,  which  it  is 
your  custom  to  append  so  plentifully,  and  (some 
say)  injudiciously,  to  your  loftiest  performances 
in  this  kind,  you  spurn  the  uplift^  toe,  which 
you  but  just  now  seemed  to  court,  leave  his 
Holiness  in  the  lurch,  and  show  him  a  fair  pair 
of  Protestant  heels  under  your  Romish  vest¬ 
ment.  W hen  we  think  you  already  at  the  wick¬ 
et,  suddenly  a  violent  cross-wind  blows  you 
transveri>e — 

“  ‘  Ten  thousand  leagues  awry - 

- Then  might  we  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tost 

And  fluttered  into  rags ;  then  rcliques,  beads. 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 

The  sport  of  winds.’ 

You  pick  up  pence  by  showing  the  hallowed 
bones,  shrine,  and  crucidx ;  and  you  take  mo¬ 
ney  a  second  time  by  exposing  the  trick  of 
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them  afterward.  You  carry  your  verse  to  Cas¬ 
tle  Angelo  for  sale  in  a  morning ;  and  swifter 
than  a  peddler  can  transmute  his  pack,  you  are 
at  Canterbury  with  your  prose  ware  before 
night,” 

The  following  is  in  a  more  sad  and  sol¬ 
emn  vein : 

“  I  am  at  a  loss  what  particular  essay  you  had 
in  view  (if  my  poor  ramblings  amount  to  that 
appellation)  when  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  to 
thrust  in  your  objection,  like  bad  news,  fore¬ 
most  Perhaps  the  paper  on  ‘^ying  Graces  ’ 
was  the  obnoxious  feature.  I  have  endeavored 
there  to  rescue  a  voluntary  duty — good  in  place, 
but  never,  as  I  remember,  literal]y  commanded 
— from  the  charge  of  an  undecent  formality. 
Rightly  taken,  sir,  that  paper  was  not  against 
graces,  but  want  of  grace — not  against  the  cere¬ 
mony,  but  the  carelessness  and  slovenliness  so 
often  observed  in  the  performance  of  it. 

“  Or  was  it  that  on  the  ‘  New  Year,’  in  which 
I  have  described  the  feelings  of  the  merely  nat¬ 
ural  man,  on  a  consideration  of  the  amazing 
change,  which  issupposabletotake  place  on  our 
removal  from  this  fleshly  scene  ?  If  men  would 
honestly  confess  their  misgivings,  (which  few  men 
will,)  there  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian 
of  us,  I  believe,  has  reeled  under  questionings 
of  such  staggering  obscurity.  I  do  not  accuse 
you  of  this  weakness.  There  are  some  who 
tremblingly  reach  out  shaking  hands  to  the 
guidance  of  faith— others  who  stoutly  venture 
into  the  dark,  (their  Human  Confidence  their 
leader,  whom  they  mistake  for  Faith ;)  and,  in¬ 
vesting  themselves  beforehand  with  cheruoic 
wings,  as  they  fancy,  find  their  new  robes  as 
familiar  and  fttting  to  their  supposed  growth 
and  stature  in  godIine.ss,  as  the  coat  they  left  off 
yesterday  —  some  whoso  hope  totters  upon 
crutches— others  who  stalk  into  futurity  upon 
stilts. 

“  The  contemplation  of  a  Spiritual  World — 
which,  without  the  addition  of  a  misgiving  con¬ 
science,  is  enough  to  shake  some  natures  to 
their  foundation — is  smoothly  got  over  by  oth¬ 
ers,  who  shall  float  over  the  black  billows,  in 
their  little  boat  of  No-Distrust,  as  unconcerned¬ 
ly  as  over  a  summer  sea.  Ti  e  difierence  is 
chiefly  constitutional. 

“  One  man  shall  love  his  friends  and  his 
friend's  faces ;  and  under  the  uncertainty  of  con¬ 
versing  with  them  again,  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  familiar  circumstances  of  sight,  speech, 
etc.,  as  upon  earth — in  a  moment  of  no  irrev¬ 
erent  weakness  —  for  a  dream-while  —  no  more 
— would  be  almost  content,  for  a  reward  of  a  life 
of  virtue,  (if  he  could  ascribe  such  acceptance 
to  his  lame  performances,)  to  take  up  his  por¬ 
tion  with  those  he  loved,  and  was  made  to  love, 
in  this  good  world,  which  he  knows — which  was 
created  so  lovely,  beyond  his  deservings.  An¬ 
other,  embracing  a  more  exalted  vision — so  that 
he  might  receive  indefinite  addittaments  of  pow¬ 
er,  knowledge,  beauty,  glory,  etc. — is  ready  to 
forego  the  recognition  of  humbler  individuali¬ 
ties  of  earth,  and  the  old  familiar  faces.  The 
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shftpings  of  our  heavens  are  the  modiflcations  of 
our  constitution  ;  and  Mr.  Feeble  Mind,  or  Mr. 
Great  Heart,  is  born  in  every  one  of  us.” 

We  think  we  would  point  to  that  let¬ 
ter  as  containing  some  of  Lamb’s  quaint¬ 
est  and  queerest  conceits.  The  letter  is, 
however,  full  of  the  writer’s  amiable  hu¬ 
mor.  lie  says: 

“  Sir,  you  were  pleased  (you  know  where)  to 
invite  me  to  a  compliance  with  the  wholesome 
forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  I 
take  your  advice  with  as  much  kindness  as  it 
was  meant  But  I  must  think  the  invitation 
rather  more  Jiind  than  seasonable.  I  am  a 
Dissenter.  ....  Perhaps  I  have  scruples 
to  some  of  your  forms  and  doctrines.  But  if  I 
come,  am  I  secure  of  civil  treatment? — The  last 
time  I  was  in  any  of  your  places  of  worship  was 
on  Easter  Sunday  last  I  had  the  .satisfaction 
of  listening  to  a  very  sensible  sermon  of  an  ar¬ 
gumentative  turn,  delivered  with  great  propri¬ 
ety  by  one  of  your  bishops.  The  place  was 
Westminster  Abbey.  As  such  religion  as  I 
have  has  always  acted  on  me  more  by  way  of 
sentiment  than  argtimentative  process,  I  was  not 
unwilling,  after  sermon  ended,  by  no  unbecom¬ 
ing  transition,  to  pass  over  to  some  serious  feel¬ 
ings,  impossible  to  be  disconnected  from  the 
sight  of  those  old  tombs,  etc.  But,  by  whose 
oi^er  I  know  not,  I  was  debarred  that  privilege 
even  for  so  short  a  space  as  a  few  minutes  ;  and 
turned  like  a  dog  or  some  profane  person,  out 
iifto  the  common  street;  with  feelings  which  I 
could  not  help,  but  not  very  congenial  to  the 
day  or  the  discourse.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  ever  venture  myself  again  into  one  of  your 
churches.” 

All  Lamb’s  writings  look  old.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe,  if  we  did  not 
know,  that  they  are  the  product  of  our 
time.  They  sound  like  words  of  the  age 
of  old  F  ullcr,  or  Sir  Thomas  Hro  wne.  llis 
words  and  essays  arc  like  those  of  a  man 
thinking  aloud — words  taken  down  by  a 
reporter  behind  the  bookshelves  or  the 
curtains.  There  is  about  him  always  a 
kind  of  fear  lest  you  should  find  him  out. 
He  is  always  gentlemanly,  polite,  learned, 
and  pleasant.  Hut  if  you  catch  him  talk¬ 
ing  about  hitnself,  it  is  in  a  kind  of  solilo¬ 
quy.  Such  people  arc  always  a  problem. 
We  look  forward  to  their  journals  with 
avidity.  The  diary  of  Talkative  has  its 
interest,  but  the  diary  of  a  speechless 
thinker  would  bo  far  more  so.  “  Man  is 
dear  to  man and  those  writers  are  de.ar- 
est  to  us  to  whom  man  has  been  most 
dear — dear,  not  as  an  idealization,  or  an 
abstraction,  or  a  theory  ;  men  who  can  not 
either  get  out  of  their  own  souls,  or  tell 
us  what  they  can  do  with  them ;  men 


who  are  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  themselves ; 
men  who,  dazed  at  the  mystery  of  their 
own  being  —  at  the  mystery  of  being 
in  itself — turn,  by  way  of  refreshment 
and  rest,  to  other  beings  like  themselves. 

A  man  in  a  cage  is  always  an  interest¬ 
ing  object.  When  we  were  a  youngster, 
we  saw  regularly  pass  our  door  a  rough 
fellow,  who  certainly  never  excited  our 
attention  or  regard,  but  he  committed 
some  breach  of  the  peace — was  locked  in 
the  old  cage  in  the  broad  way,  as  was  the 
wont  in  those  times,  when  policemen  and 
station-houses  were  not ;  and  then  we, 
and  many  others  like  ourselves,  went  and 
stood  gaping  at  the  poor  fellow,  safe  in 
that  mystery  behind  the  bars.  Ho,  like 
all  reserved  natures,  had  suddenly  become 
most  interesting  to  ns  by  his  immurement. 
This  is  the  interest  of  many  lives.  They 
charm  away  the  spell  of  some  of  the  more 
heavy  and  iron  padlock  secrets,  and  hand- 
cutf  mysteries  of  the  soul,  by  carrying 
about  with  them  a  bunch  of  private  keys, 
with  which  they  admit  their  friends  into 
strange  little  secret  crypts  and  wards, 
while  yet  the  great  hidden  inner  city  of 
their  soul,  through  which  they  are  constant¬ 
ly  walking,  remains  unexplored  and  un¬ 
known.  And  here  again  is  the  humorist’s 
grief  of  life.  As  we  have  hinted.  Hood 
strikes  us  by  no  means  as  so  awful  a  be¬ 
ing  as  Lamb.  He  had  never  been  smit¬ 
ten,  stricken,  and  afi1icte<l  as  Lamb  was, 
and  he  walked  more  among  all  sorts  of 
men  than  Lamb  did  ;  and  his  works  show 
less  culture  of  the  mystery  w'ithin  us.  Of 
coui-se,  when  sorrow  strikes,  what  it 
evokes  depends  as  much  upon  what  is 
stricken  ns  u)x)n  that  which  gives  the 
blow.  He  had  his  griefs.  They  u-ere 
like  those  we  all  have  known,  or  may 
know — griefs  like  those  which  appear  in 
his  recently  published  letters,  llis  excel¬ 
lent  and  ingenious  son,  for  whom  we  will 
all  wish  a  heart,  and  life,  and  fame  as  no¬ 
ble  and  sUunleas  as  his  father’s,  says  that, 
looking  over  some  old  papers  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s,  he  found  a  few  tiny  curls  of  golden 
hair,  as  soft  as  the  finest  silk,  wrapped  in 
a  yellow  and  time-worn  paper,  inscribed 
in  his  father's  handwriting  : 

“  Little  eyes  that  scarce  did  see. 

Little  lips  that  never  smiled  ; 

Alas !  my  little  dear  dead  child, 

Death  is  thy  father,  and  not  me ; 

I  but  embraced  thee  soon  as  he.” 

Are  they  not  very  sweet  and  natural 
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lines,  on  the  little  first-born  child  ?  And  I  Thomas  Hood  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 


these,  and  the  like  of  these  he  knew  well.  I 
Hood  M’as  a  noble  being,  but  he  struck  i 
the  popular  nerve — we  do  not  mean  the  j 
human  nerve  —  more  immediately  than 
Lamb.  We  have  already  said  tliat  his 
genius  was  nearer  than  Lamb’s  to  the  ' 
wrath  of  life,  to  passion,  and  to  satire.  ' 
His  gentleness  might  be  roused  to  indig- ' 
nation.  We  have  no  knowledge  that 
Lamb’s  ever  was.  Hood’s,  when  poverty 
w'as  injured,  as  we  know,  leapt  into  flame  , 
and  smote  the  wrong. 

Hood  had  a  nimble-footed  vei*8e,  that 
could  run,  leap,  trot,  gallop,  and  also 
kick.  He  could  do  all  things  with  that 
same  verse  of  his.  He  might  have  been 
the  Sam  Butler  of  his  a<;e ;  and,  indeed, 
his  ode  to  Rae  Wilson  is  not  wanting  in  ' 
some  certain  Hudibrastic  characteristics. 
We  suppose  one  great  feature  in  the 
writings  of  Hood  is  that,  in  a  very  me 
morable  way  he  hit  hard  blows  on  some 
of  the  sins  of  society,  especially  on  some 
of  the  religious  sins.  We  know  that  we 
religious  people — for  we  are  religious —  ' 
we  know  that  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be 
very  faultless — snow  white.  Our  gar¬ 
ments  are  all  made  of  bishops’  lawn  — 
coats,  gowns,  breeches,  bonnets,  and  all — 
and  mud  won’t  stick  ujron  them.  Still,  some 
people  say  to  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
thought  that  we  occasionally  need  preach¬ 
ing  to  a  little.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
we  have  our  peccadilloes.  Then,  as  it  is 
a  well  known  and  carefully  ascertained 
fact,  that  preachers  can  not  talk  plainly 
to  their  own  people — people  could  scarce¬ 
ly  be  expected  to  take  sittings  to  be  spo¬ 
ken  with  plainly — why,  we  must  e’en  per¬ 
mit  the  Hoods  to  preach  for  us ;  at  any 
rate,  to  let  us  all  know  what  the  w’orld  out¬ 
side  thinks  of  some  of  our  w'ays.  We  must 
confess  that  we  can  take  little  exception  to 
most  of  Hood’s  sermons ;  but,  then,  we 
are  said  to  be  latitiidinarian.  Wo  could 
have  wished  sometimes  less  bitterness. 
W e  can  not  say  that  we  like  Thomas 
Hood’s  “  tract.”  Charles  Lamb  would 
have  answered  that  troublesome  old  Lady 
better,  and  have  made  her  feel  more.  We 
have  taken  up  our  testimony  against  dis¬ 
agreeable  Christians  There  are  some 
whose  type  of  Christian  life  is  disgusting 
to  us.  It  simply  turns  the  milk  of  young 
souls  sour.  These  people  do 

“  Think  they’re  pious,  when  they’re  only 
bilious.” 


see  ’•eligion  principally  from  this  side.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  made  his  wrath 
manifest  upon  the  unfortunates  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  interfere  with  him.  We  have 
said  that  his  life  was  checkered  by  some 
adversities,  lightened  also  by  much  love 
and  some  sweet  gleams  of  sunshine.  Of 
this  man,  whom  some  religious  Cant¬ 
wells  were  persecuting  on  account  of  his 
merry  and  cheerful  words,  with  their 
sneers  and  gibes,  his  son  siiys: 

“  As  a  little  child,  my  first  prayer  was  learnt 
from  my  father'$  lips ;  my  first  introduction  to 
the  Bible,  which  he  honored  too  much  to  make 
a  task-book,  was  from  spelling  out  the  words  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  it  lay  on  his  study-table ;  my  earliest  lessons 
of  the  love  and  beauty  hid  in  every  created 
thing,  were  from  the  stores  of  his  observant 
mind  ;  my  deepest  and  holiest  teachings,  too 
sacred  for  more  than  a  mere  allusion,  were 
given  often  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  I 
was  sitting  up  sometimes  alone,  by  my  &tlier's 
dying-bed.” 

This  was  the  man  to  w'hom  some  di.s- 
gusting  thing  in  petticoats  said,  as  such 
impertinents  will  say :  “  Mr.  Hood,  are 
you  an  infidel  ?”  As  he  drew  near  to 
death,  he  manifested  that  presence  of 
mind  which  is,  we  think,  especially  the 
property  of  those  introvUionary  and  in¬ 
trospective  and  secluded  spiiits.  Of 
course  he  w.as  of  a  nervous  nature.  His 
son  says  : 

“  One  night  I  was  sitting  up  with  him,  my 
mother  having  gone  to  rest  for  a  few  hours, 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  He  was  seized  about 
twelve  o’clock  with  one  of  his  alarming  attacks 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  When  it  had 
momentarily  ceased,  he  motioned  for  paper  and 
pencil,  and  asked  ‘if  I  was  too  frightened  to 
stay  with  him.’  I  was  too  use<l  to  it  now,  and 
on  my  replying,  ‘No,’  he  quietly  and  calmly 
wrote  down  his  wishes  and  directions  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  as  deliberately  as  if  it  were  an  ordina¬ 
ry  matter.  He  forbade  me  to  disturb  my  moth¬ 
er.  When  the  doctor  came,  he  ordered  ice  to  be 
applied.  My  father  wrote  to  remind  me  of  a 
pond  close  by  where  ice  could  be  procured.  Nor 
did  he  forget  to  add  a  hint  for  refreshments  to 
bo  prepared  for  the  surgeon,  who  was  to  wait 
some  hours  to  watch  the  case.  This  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  sudden  and  dangerous  attack, 
that  was,  at  the  time,  almost  supposed  to  bo 
his  last" 

To  this  period  also  belong  the  well- 
known  lines 

FAREWELL,  LIFE. 

“  Farewell,  Life  !  my  senses  swim, 

And  the  world  is  growing  dim: 
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Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light,  ■ 

Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 

Colder,  colder,  colder  still. 

Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 

Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows — 

I  smell  the  mold  above  the  rose  I 

“  Welcome,  Life !  the  Spirit  strives ! 

Strength  returns  and  hope  revives ; 

Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn. 

O’er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 

Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 

Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold — 

I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mold !” 

And  when  the  close  came,  he  cla.sped 
his  wife’s  hand,  and  said  :  “  Remember 
Jane,  I  forgive  all,  all,  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven.”  And  the  sweet  and  full  and 
tender  attachment  to  his  wife,  forbids  us 
to  conclude  that  he  was  thinking  of  more 
than  some  of  his  saintly  persecutors ;  and 
then  lying  for  some  time  peacefully  and 
uietly,  but  breathing  slowly  and  with 
ifticulty,  his  wife  bent  over  him,  and 
heard  him  say :  “  O  Lord !  say.  Arise, 
take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow  me.”  His 
last  words  were,  “  Dying,  dying !”  as  if 
glad  to  realize  the  rest  implied  in  them, 
and  shortly  after  he  sank  into  peaceful 
sldep,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

We  honor  and  love  Thomas  Hood; 
but  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  seem 
to  know  Charles  Lamb  better.  Some¬ 
how  we  think  we  should  have  got  on 
better  with  him ;  if  it  is  not  an  audacious 
thing  to  say — perhaps  we  might  have 
found  some  things  in  common.  Lamb 
loved  old  books.  lie  was  an  old  book- 
collector.  We  also  have  some  old  folios 
upon  whose  merits  we  might  have  be¬ 
come  vain  in  talking  with  the  old  man. 
We  think  we  should  have  discoursed  to¬ 
gether  of  the  merits  of  Mather’s  “  Mag- 
nalia,”  or  “Sir  Kenelm  Digby  on  the 
Soul of  the  “  Poems  of  the  rare  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Newcastle,”  of  Davenant  and  Stir¬ 
ling,  of  Wither  and  Quarles,  of  James 
Howell  and  John  Goodman.  Lamb  was 
a  haunter  of  book-stalls.  Alas !  there  are 
no  cheap  old  books  now.  The  value  of 
the  gold  is  known,  and  the  book-worms 
find  that  they  can  only  burrow  into  that 
fine  old  earth  through  a  gold  mine. 

W  e  enjoy  his  triumphs : 

“  ‘  I  have  just  come  from  town,’  says  he, 
‘  where  I  have  been  to  get  my  bit  of  quarterly 
pension,  and  have  brought  home  from  stalls  in 
Barbican,  the  Old  Pilgrim't  Progreu,  with  the 


prints.  Vanity  Fair,  etc.,  now  scarce  —  four 
shillings.  Cheap.  And  also  one  of  whom  I 
have  often  heard,  and  had  dreams,  but  never 
saw  in  the  flesh — that  is,  in  the  sheepskin — 

‘  The  Whole  Theological  Works  of 

Thomas  AqvinasI’ 

My  arms  ached  with  lugging  it  a  mile  to  the 
stage ;  but  the  burden  was  a  pleasure,  such  as 
old  Anchises  was  to  the  shoulders  of  .^neas,  or 
the  lady  to  her  lover  in  the  old  romance,  who, 
having  to  carry  her  to  the  top  of  a  high  moun¬ 
tain,  the  price  of  obtaining  her,  clambered  with 
her  to  the  top,  and  fell  dead  with  fatigue. 

'  0  the  glorious  old  schoolmen  I’  ” 

So  this  singular  couple  went  through 
life  together,  we  have  no  doubt,  provok¬ 
ing,  by  their  quaint,  queer,  old-world 
ways,  many  such  contemptuous  remarks 
and  witty  .asides  from  heartless  jokers 
like  the  man  Moore;  but,  indeed,  it  is 
very  much  so  with  us  all.  How  prompt 
we  are  to  turn  each  other’s  eccentricities 
into  a  mockery.  My  friend  has  discov¬ 
ered  some  little  parlor  or  fireside  vicious¬ 
ness  in  us,  aud  he  says  to  his  wife: 
“  What  a  goose  that  Wilson  makes  of 
himself.  ”  Pity  that  he  doesn’t  see. 
Meantime  that’s  the  very  thing  1  have 
been  remarking  to  my  wife  about  my 
friend;  and  meantime  if  both  of  us 
knew  what  these  things  are  the  relics  of, 
we  should  touch  each  other’s  faults  more 
tenderly.  Ah  !  poor  things  that  we  are. 
We  are  all  sore  with  many  bruises  and 
wounds.  The  marvel  is,  tiiat  our  own 
tenderness  does  not  make  us  tender  to  all 
others. 

Lamb  and  his  sister  changed  their  resi¬ 
dence  several  times  in  forty  years ;  but 
as  long  as  he  was  able  well  to  do  so,  he 
clung  to  the  city.  Late  in  life  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Enfield,  but  from  its  fields  he  de¬ 
clared  he  could  be  “  abundantly  satisfied 
by  the  patches  of  long  waving  grass,  and 
the  stunted  trees,  that  blacken  in  the  old 
churchward  nooks  which  you  may  yet  find 
bordering  on  Thames  Street.”  He  visit¬ 
ed  the  lakes,  and  he  says :  “  I  have  satis¬ 
fied  myself  there  is  such  a  thing  as  that 
which  tourists  call  the  romantic,  which  I 
very  much  suspected  before,  they  make 
such  a  spluttering  about  them.  Still 
.after  all,  although  Skiddaw  is  a  fine  crea¬ 
ture,  I  could  not  live  on  Skiddaw.  If  I 
had  not  a  prospect  of  seeing  Fleet  Street 
I  should  mope  and  pine  away,  I  know.” 
Lamb  of  course,  we  know,  was  mistaken 
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in  all  this,  if  he  were  mistaken,  and  it 
were  not  the  humor  of  the  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture,  but  he  was  the  very  genius  of  lo¬ 
cal  attachments.  He  writes  to  Words¬ 
worth  : 

“  The  room  where  I  was  bom — the  furniture 
which  has  been  before  my  eyes  all  my  life — a 
book-case  which  has  followed  me  about  like  a 
faithful  dog  (only  exceeding  him  in  knowledge) 
— wherever  I  have  moved,  old  chairs,  old  tables, 
— streets,  squares,  where  I  have  sunned  myself 
—  my  old  school  —  these  are  my  mistresses. 
Haven't  I  enough  without  your  mountains  ?  I 
do  not  envy  you.  I  should  pity  you  did  not  I 
know  that  the  mind  will  make  friends  with  any  | 
thing.  Your  sun,  and  moon,  and  skies,  and 
hills,  and  lakes,  affect  me  no  more  or  scarcely 
come  to  me  in  more  venerable  characters,  than 
as  a  gilded  room,  with  tapestry  and  tapers, 
where  I  might  live  with  handsome  visible  ob¬ 
jects.  I  consider  the  clouds  above  me  but  as  a 
roof  beautifully  painted,  but  unable  to  satisfy 
the  mind.  So  fading  upon  me  from  disuse  have 
been  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  they  have  been 
confinedly  called ;  so,  ever  fresh,  and  green, 

^  and  warm,  are  all  the  inventions  of  men  and 
assemblies  of  men  in  this  great  city.” 

What  shall  we  say  to  this?  Some 
perhaps  may  treat  with  contempt  the 
strange  fascination  of  the  man.  Yes,  but 
believe  him  not  too  utterly.  It  was  all 
true ;  but  there  was  a  deeper  truth.  The 
intense  humanity  of  the  man  was  such, 
that  he  could  not  trust  himself  alone 
amidst  those  too  infinite  and  awful  soli¬ 
tudes.  It  was  the  wise  instinct  of  the 
soul  within  tracing  its  way  hack  to  sani¬ 
ty,  safety,  and  health;  it  was  because 
from  the  hills  there  looked  out  no  human 
countenances  on  the  gentle  and  affection¬ 
ate  creature ;  it  was  because  the  sense  of 
a  silence  too  awful  smote  upon  him — it 
was  too  dreadful  a  world.  When  we 
look  upon  his  face,  a  startled  and  a  fearful 
expression  seems  to  cover  it ;  the  eyes 
are  sad ;  and  the  mouth,  even  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  reveals  the  nervous  twitching  of  the 
lips.  Lamb  could  have  well  understood 
those  of  os  who,  frightened  at  our  own  sen¬ 
sations,  are  even  every  day  and  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  terrified  as  we  were  when  in  child¬ 
hood  we  cowered  beneath  the  bed-clothes 
and  shrank  from  the  presence  we  felt  to 
he  in  the  room.  There  are  no  essays  we 
know  of  that  seem  so  to  trail  after  them, 
as  we  read,  the  subtle  presence  of  an  un¬ 
defined  and  shapeless  dread.  Have  we 
■not  all  known  what  it  is  to  fly  to  com¬ 
pany  from  the  dread  of  our  own  presence  ? 
Lamb  sought  in  the  humors  of  the  city  a 
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refuge  from  hb  terrified  being  and  disap¬ 
pointed  aflfections.  That  paper  of  his  on 
“New-Year’s  Eve,”  it  gives  to  us  all  these 
impressions,  and  more.  The  hells,  most 
solemn  of  all  bells — new  year’s  bells — have 
W'afted  his  spirit  back  again  to  his  old  be¬ 
ing.  He  reviews  his  life.  He  would  not 
have  any  of  those  untoward  accidents  and 
events  of  life  reversed.  Better,  he  thinks, 
to  have  pined  away  seven  of  his  goldenest 
years,  when  he  was  thralled  to  the  fair 
hair  and  fairer  eyes  of  Alice,  than  to  have 
lost  that  love.  “  Better  that  our  family 
should  have  missed  that  legacy  which  old 
Dorrell  cheated  us  out  of,  than  be  worth 
tw'o  thousand  pounds  and  be  without  the 
idea  of  that  specious  old  rogue.”  And 
then  follow  those  strange  questions  on  the 
being  yet  to  be : 

“  Any  alteration  on  this  earth  of  mine,  in  diet 
or  in  lodging,  puzzles  and  discomposes  me. 
My  household  gods  plant  a  terrible  fixed  foot, 
and  are  not  rooted  up  without  blood.  They 
do  not  willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.  A  new 
state  of  things  staggers  me. 

“  Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary 
walks,  and  summer  holidays,  and  the  greenneiis 
of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and 
fishes,  and  society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and 
candle-light,  and  fireside  conversations,  and  in¬ 
nocent  vanities,  and  jests,  and  irony  itself — do 
these  things  go  out  of  life  ? 

“  Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  its  gaunt 
sides,  when  you  are  pleased  with  him  ? 

“  And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  Folios ! 
must  I  part  with  the  intense  delight  of  having 
you  (huge  armfuls)  in  my  embrace?  Must 
knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by 
some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no 
longer  by  this  familiar  process  of  reading  ? 

“Shall  I  enjoy  friendship  there,  wanting  the 
smiling  indications  which  point  me  to  them 
here — the  recognizable  face — the  ‘  sweet  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  look  ’ — ?” 

Such  impressions  as  these  bring  also 
more  vividly  before  our  heart  those  fine 
and  original  lines : 

“the  OLO  FAMmiAR  FACES. 

“  I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  com- 
^  panions, 

I  In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school 
uys; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

“  I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carous¬ 
ing, 

Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom 
cronies ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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“  I  loved  a  love  once,  fiiirest  among  women ! 

Closed  are  her  doors  on  me — I  must  not  see 
her, 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

“  I  have  a  friend — a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 

Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly — 

Left  him  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

“  Ghost-like,  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my 
childhood  I 

Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  tra¬ 
verse. 

Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

“  Friend  of  my  bosom  !  thou  more  than  a  bro¬ 
ther  I 

Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father’s  dwell¬ 
ing  ? 

So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

“  How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they 
have  left  me, 

And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  arc  depart- 
ed; 

All,  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.” 

So  time  went  on — it  was  long  before 
“  the  old  familiar  faces”  quite  faded  away 
— in  the  Temple  in  Islington.  Lamb  was 
the  center  of  a  pleasant  London  circle ; 
to  him,  and  to  his  gentle  Mary,  most  be¬ 
loved,  came  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth, 
and  Hazlitt,  and  Godwin,  and  Talfourd, 
and  Edward  Irving,  and  royal  evenings 
they  had  together.  The  simple,  unpre¬ 
tending  host,  throwing  abroad  his  puns 
and  his  problems  —  Coleridge  jiouring 
forth  his  golden  monologue — Hazlitt  dis¬ 
coursing  of  art — and  Godwin  rousing  a 
universal  defiance  by  his  wild  political 
theories — ^Talfourd,  a  young  man,  then 
sitting  modestly  by,  and  listening  first, 
surviving  last  of  all  to  memorialize  the 
scene,  and  then  himself  fading  away  the 
last.  Many  years  had  gone  by  since  the 
domestic  tragegy.  Mary  Lamb  was 
loved  and  reverenced  as  much,  perhaps 
even  more,  than  her  brother.  The  story 
was  an  indistinct  legend,  just  such  as  we 
see  it  had  somehow'  floated  to  the  ears  of 


the  poetical  lace  manufacturer,  Moore. 
Lamb  at  last  was  liberated  from  the  East- 
India  House  on  a  pension,  he  then  re¬ 
sided  at  Enfield — among  the  fields  with 
the  dear  old  folios,  but  he  sighed  for 
London,  and  the  hurry  and  the  lights  of 
the  great  city.  Even  in  those  days  the 
coach  was  handy,  and  he  often  fled  to  old 
streets,  and  the  old  pleasant  book-stalls. 
We  must  not  linger.  He  died  after  only 
one  or  two  days’  illness,  of  erysipelas. 
His  beloved  companion,  Mary,  survived 
him  many  years,  still  the  center  of  the  af¬ 
fection  of  all  the  survivors  of  the  old  cir¬ 
cle,  especially  of  Talfourd.  At  last  she 
died,  and  went  to  take  up  with  her  bro¬ 
ther,  their  last  lodging  in  Eilmonton 
Churchyard. 

And  then  was  given  to  the  world  the 
story,  singularly  reserved  from  public 
knowledge  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Then 
was  more  truly  understood  the  reverence 
with  which  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
had  mentioned  the  honored  name  of  the 
author  of  Elia.  Homage  to  the  heart 
that  quietly  took  up  and  fulfilled  its  great 
burden  of  duty,  only  lightened  by  love. 
Then  w’as  understood  more  of  the  singu¬ 
lar  humor,  the  lonely  disquiet  of  the  man, 
and  hero  it  was  that  for  those  forty  years 
he  bad  walked  though  the  world  with 
the  dread  of  insanity  upon  his  own  nature, 
and  the  spectacle  of  possible  insanity  dai¬ 
ly  by  bis  side.  And  then  that  volume 
of  letters  and  characterizations,  hitherto 
withheld,  was  given  to  the  world,  and 
the  sad  side  of  the  humorist’s  life  more 
clearly  known. 

And  we  have  w’ritten  this  paper  because 
we,  for  our  parts,  when  we  love  a  man, 
strive  to  make  our  friends  love  him  too. 
We  have  said  little  of  his  frailties  ;  other 
and  colder  pens,  of  which  there  are  plen¬ 
ty,  may  do  that.  Enough  for  us  to  have 
seen  a  great  simple  nature,  meeting  its 
duties  quietly,  if  tearfully  performing 
them. 
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At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Aurora  Leigh,  if  we  may  trust  our  own 
memory,  there  were  no  two  opinions 
expres.sed  by  the  leading  organs  of  our 
periodical  literature.  All  admitted  the 
power  and  pathos,  and  even  depth  of 
thought,  displayed  in  many  an  individual 
pas8.ago.  All  condemned  the  structure  of 
the  story.  Some  of  the  events  imagined 
were  deemed  grossly  improbable,  others 
painfully  revolting,  and  the  character  of 
Koniney,  the  chief  |>er8on  in  the  book, 
was,  or  might  have  been,  very  justly 
described  as  a  quite  impossible  compound, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  at  one  moment  repre¬ 
sented  to  ns  as  a  hard-headed,  practical 
philanthropist,  and  the  next,  as  a  fanatic, 
half-mad  about  some  dream  of  equality. 
A  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  tastes 
arranging  his  marriage  in  St.  James’s 
Church,  with  the  child  of  a  tramper, 
that  he  might  eyrnbolize  before  all  Eng¬ 
land  the  blending  of  the  two  classes  of 
society,  can  only  be  described  .as  a  mono¬ 
maniac.  We  entirely  agree  both  with 
the  favorable  and  unfavorable  portions 
of  this  criticism.  With  the  exception 
of  Aurora  Leigh  herself,  the  characters 
do  not  strike  us  as  lifelike,  nor  is  the  story 
well  contrived  or  the  events  well  selected. 
But  the  individual  passages,  admirable  in 
every  respect,  that  might  be  extracted 
from  it  are  numerous ;  and  we  may  say, 
in  general,  that  wherever  Aurora  Leigh 
speaks  of  herself  the  poetry  rises  to  the 
highest  excellence. 

The  great  general  idea  which  pervades 
the  poem,  and  which  is  from  time  to  time 
most  ably  expressed,  is  that  in  your 
anxiety  to  minister  to  the  material  w'ants 
of  your  fellow-creatures,  in  your  most 
rational  desire  that  all  should  be  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed,  you  must 
not  overlook  or  disparage  that  mental 
culture  without  which,  you  will  find, 
when  you  have  thoroughly  mastered 
your  problem,  that  even  the  material 
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wants  of  society  will  never  be  satisfactorily  | 

supplied.  Mrs.  Browning  has  here  struck  I 
a  blow,  and  struck  it  ably,  on  one  of  the  I 
most  flagrant  errors  of  Socialism.  There  = 
are  men  who  would  stop  the  cultivation 
of  the  refined  classes  till  they  had  fed  all  ^ 
the  hungry.  It  is  that  cultivation  which 
has  iinluced  this  gre.at  desire  to  feed  all 
the  hungry ;  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  you 
check  the  phiLanthropic  movement  alto¬ 
gether.  Again,  the  great  thing  is  to  get 
people  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
of  their  own  offspring,  and  this  intelligent 
and  prospective  care  of  themselves  will 
never  be  extracted  out  of  ignorant  people. 

And  again,  if  the  industry  and  intelligence 
of  society  could  be  successfully  addressed 
to  the  one  subject  only  of  providing  for 
all  the  primary  requisitions  of  physical 
well-being,  this  would  result  in  a  most 
impoverished  human  life.  Let  the  edu¬ 
cated  philanthropist  think  for  a  moment 
how  he  would  like  his  own  life,  and  the 
lives  of  all  his  associates,  reduced  to  the 
level  of  mere  physical  enjoyment,  and 
the  industry  that  is  to  procure  it.  And 
therefore  the  poet  is  right  in  vindicating 
himself  and  his  own  poetic  work,  even 
though  there  are  still  about  him  open 
mouths  clamoring  for  food,  and  cold  limbs 
shivering  for  raiment.  Aurora  Leigh 
says  : 

“  A  starred  man 

Exceeds  a  fat  beast ;  we’ll  not  barter,  sir,  * 

The  beautiful  for  barley.  And  even  so, 

I  hold  you  will  not  compass  your  poor  ends  "I 
Of  barley-feedini;  and  material  ease. 

Without  a  poet's  individualism 
To  work  your  unirersal.  It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body:  it  takes  a  high  souled  man 
To  move  the  masses - " 

And  when  Romney  comes  to  himself, 
he,  too,  denounces  his  own  error  : 

“  I  heard  the  cries 
Too  close :  I  could  not  hear  the  angels  lift 
A  fold  of  rustling  air,  nor  what  they  said 
To  help  my  pity.  I  beheld  the  world 
As  one  great  famishing,  carnivorous  mouth — 

A  huge,  deserted,  callow,  black,  bird  Thing 
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With  piteoiLS  open  beak  that  hurt  my  heart, 

Till  down  upon  the  filthy  ground  I  dropt, 

And  tore  the  Tioleta  up  to  get  the  worms. 
Worms,  worms,  was  all  my  cry  :  an  open 
mouth, 

A  gross  want,  bread  to  fill  it  to  the  lips. 

No  more  1  That  poor  men  narrowed  their  de¬ 
mands 

To  such  an  end  was  virtue,  I  suppo.sed  - 

I  did  not  push  the  case 

Up  higher,  and  ponder  how  it  answers,  when 
The  rich  take  up  the  same  cry  for  themselves 
Professing  equally — ‘  an  open  mouth,’ 

A  gross  want,  food  to  fill  us,  and  no  more  !” 

In  one  point  of  view,  and  that  the 
most  agreeable,  Aurora  Leigh  may  be 
considered  as  the  imaginary  autobio- 
grapliy  of  a  young  jioetes-s,  in  which  she 
reveals  her  as]>irations,  her  desponden¬ 
cies;  vindicates  for  herself  and  for  her 
sex  the  right  to  stand  apart,  lyre  in  hand, 
an  independent  and  earnest  artist ;  and 
also  touchingly  intimates  th.at  such  stand¬ 
ing  apart  is  a  trying  attitude  to  all  hearts, 
and  not  least  to  the  feminine.  Aurora  is 
the  child  of  an  Englishman  who  marries 
and  settles  in  Italy.  At  an  early  age  she 
is  orphaned  of  both  her  parents,  is  brought 
to  England,  and  put  under  the  care  of  a 
maiden  aunt.  The  aunt  is  thus  described  : 

“  She  had  lived,  we’ll  say, 

A  harmless  life,  she  called  a  virtuous  life, 

A  quiet  life,  which  was  not  life  at  all, 

(But  fArtf,  she  had  not  lived  enough  to  know,) 
Between  the  vicar  and  the  county  squires. 

The  lord-lieutenant  looking  down  sometimes 
From  the  empyreal,  and  in  the  abyss 
The  apothecary  looked  on  once  a  year. 

To  prove  the  soundness  of  their  humility. 

The  poor-club  exercised  her  Christian  gills 
Of  knitting  s'ockings,  stitching  petticoats. 
Because  we  arc  of  one  flesh,  alter  all, 

And  need  one  flannel,  (with  a  pro|>er  sense 
Of  difierence  in  the  quality.)  She  had  lived 
A  sort  of  cage-bird  life,  born  in  a  cage. 
Accounting  tlutt  to  leap  from  perch  to  perch 
Was  act  and  joy  enough  for  any  bird. 

Dear  Heaven,  how  silly  are  the  birds  that  live 
In  thickets,  and  eat  berries ! 

“I,  alas! 

A  wild  bird,  scarcely  fledged,  was  brought  to 
her  cage. 

And  she  was  there  to  meet  me.  Very  kind. 
Bring  the  clean  water;  give  out  the  fresh  seed.” 

Tlie  wild  bird,  if  it  was  to  develop 
itself  in  such  a  cage,  was  likely  to  le.ad 
a  miserable  life  enough,  and  to  vex  be¬ 
yond  measure  the  methodical  spirit  of  her 
guardian.  But  it  happens,  fortunately 
for  Aurora,  that  she  is  able,  from  the  rare 
uuiversality  of  her  talents,  to  succeed  with 


ease  in  all  the  tasks  and  feminine  accom¬ 
plishments  prescribed  for  her,  and  also  in 
secret  hours  to  carry  on  her  own  peculiar 
culture  of  mind.  She  steals  many  an  hour 
in  the  morning  before  the  household  is 
astir  for  unrestrained  communion  with 
nature,  and  she  stealthily  abstracts,  from 
a  neglected  package  of  her  late  father’s, 
many  a  book  of  a  deeper  cast  of  thought 
I  than  those  generally  recommended  to  the 
i  accomplished  young  lady. 

I  “  But  I  could  not  hide 

I  My  quickening  inner  life  Irom  those  at  watch. 
They  saw  a  light  at  a  window  now  and  then 
They  had  not  set  there.  Who  had  set  it  there  ? 
;  My  father%  sister  started  when  she  caught 
My  soul  agaze  in  my  eyes.  She  could  not  say 
j  I  had  no  business  with  a  sort  of  soul, 

But  plainly  she  objected.” 

I  A  pleas.ant  incident  introduces  us  to 
!  cousin  Romney,  and  leads  to  a  very  spir- 
i  ited  converssition  between  the  two.  Au- 
j  rora  has  reached  her  twentieth  birthday 
i  — she  rises  with  the  dawn 

I 

“I  was  glad  that  day. 

The  June  was  in  me  with  its  multitudes 
I  Of  nightingales  all  singing  in  the  dark, 
i  I  felt  so  young,  so  strong,  so  sure  of  God ! 

I  I  bounded  forth 

I  At  early  morning — would  not  wait  so  long 
i  As  even  to  snatch  my  bonnet  by  the  strings. 
But,  brushing  a  green  trail  across  the  lawn 
With  my  gown  in  the  dew,  took  will  and  way 
:  Among  the  acacias  of  the  st  rubberies 
I  To  fly  my  fancies  in  the  open  air 
And  keep  my  birthday,  till  my  aunt  awoke 
I  To  stop  g04^  dreams.  Meanwhile  I  murmur¬ 
ed  on 

As  honeyed  bees  keep  humming  to  themselves.” 

She  thinks  how  worthiest  poets  h.ive 
oftentimes  not  been  crowned  till  death 
)  had  made  their  brow's  insensible  to  the 
l.aurel-leaf — had  been  crowned  only  in  the 
marble  bust — and  she  determines,  in  sport, 
to  crown  herself  by  .anticipation  that  day, 
while  the  young  forehead  could  still  feel 
i  the  most  pleasurable  wreath.  She  plucks 
i  a  branch  of  ivy,  and  having  wreathed  it 
Jin  her  hair,  she  turns  and  faces  —  her 
I  cousin  Romney  !  He  had  come  early  to 
j  congratulate  her  on  her  birthday,  and 
!  had  followed  her  to  this  retreat.  He 
j  finds  her  playing  at  this  poet’s  coronation. 

His  own  mind  is  full  of  grave,  practical 
I  objects,  and  his  heart  at  this  moment  is  full 
!  .also  of  one  tender  project.  The  incident 
I  immediately  gives  rise  to  an  animated  dia- 
'  logue.  Romney  wants  his  cousin  to  be- 
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come  his  wife,  and  share  in  all  his  philan¬ 
thropic  labors.  Aurora  has  her  own  life  to 
live,  has  her  own  {>oet’s  aspirations,  refuses 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  existence  of  another. 
Ail  our  sympathies  are  with  the  young 
girl.  Romney  loves  his  cousin,  and  has 
noble  objects  of  his  own ;  but  he  lacks 
the  generosity  or  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  she  also  has  her  own  separate  nobjlity 
of  soul,  and  an  intellectual  career  of  her 
own.  He  should  have  let  her  sing  her 
song  in  peace — he  would  have  found,  in 
the  end,  the  companion  and  fellow-laborer 
he  sought  for.  Rent  as  he  was  on  assim¬ 
ilating  her  mind  in  all  points  to  his  own, 
we  see  that  they  must  inevitably  part ; 
the  philanthropist  to  his  charity-schools 
and  public-baths,  the  poet  to  her  medi¬ 
tations  and  the  music  oi  her  verse.  Rom¬ 
ney  is  made  to  say — for  the  sake,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  of  the  indignant  answer — that  we 
want  the  best  only  in  art,  and  that  woman 
is  intellectually  too  weak  for  the  highest, 
whether  in  art  or  philosophy,  or  in  any  of 
the  walks  of  genius.  Therefore,  when  he 
proceeds  to  ask  for  help  and  fellowship, 
and  the  sustaining  love  of  a  wife,  he  re¬ 
ceives  this  merited  retort : 

“  ‘  What  help  ?’  I  asked, 
You’d  scorn  my  help  —  as  Nature’s  self  you 
say, 

Has  scorned  to  put  her  music  in  ray  mouth, 
Because  a  woman.  Do  you  now  turn  round 
And  ask  for  what  a  woman  can  not  give  f 
‘Now,’  I  said,  ‘  my  God, 

Be  witness  ’twixt  us  two  I’  and  with  the  word 
Heseemed  I  floated  into  sudden  light 
Above  his  stature — ‘  am  I  proved  too  weak 
To  stand  alone,  yet  strong  enough  to  bear 
Such  leaners  on  my  shoulder  ?  Poor  to  think, 
Yet  rich  enough  to  sympathize  with  thought  ? 

‘  You  forget  too  much 
That  every  creature,  female  as  the  male, 

Stands  single  in  responsible  act  and  thought. 

As  also  in  birth  and  death.  Whoever  says 
To  a  loyal  woman.  Love  and  work  with  me. 
Will  get  fair  answer,  if  the  work  and  love, 
Being  good  themselves,  are  good  for  her  —  the 
best 

She  was  bom  for.  Women  of  a  softer  mind. 
Surprised  by  men  when  scarcely  awake  to  life. 
Will  sometimes  only  hear  the  first  word,  love. 
And  catch  up  with  it  any  kind  of  work, 
Indifierent,  so  that  dear  love  go  with  it  I 
I  do  not  blame  such  women,  though,  for  love. 
They  pick  much  oakum.  Me  your  work 
Is  not  the  best  for.  Ah  I  you  force  me,  sir. 

To  be  over-bold  in  speaking  of  myself — 

I  too  have  my  vocations — work  to  do 
That  heaven  and  earth  have  set  me.*  ” 

So  the  suit  of  Romney  is  inevitably  re- 
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jected.  The  aunt  dies;  Aurora  refusing 
the  generous  offers  of  her  cousin,  who 
would  have  still  shared  at  least  his  fortune 
.  with  her,  goes  forth  alone  and  poor,  re¬ 
solved  to  pursue  her  poet’s  vocation. 
The  poet  succeeds  better  than  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  who  contrives,  by  his  irrational 
theories  and  schemes,  to  rouse  the  suspi¬ 
cions  and  animosity  of  the  very  class  he  is 
laboring  to  serve.  We  need  not  tell  the 
absurd  story  of  his  intended  marriage 
with  Marian,  nor  how  his  country-house, 
which  he  has  converted  into  some  sort  of 
phalanstlre^  is  burnt  down  by  the  mob, 
and  he  himself  loses  his  sight  in  the  scene 
of  uproar  and  outrage  that  ensues.  Au¬ 
rora  writes  her  book  in  her  solitude,  and 
succeeds.  She  is,  in  a  measure,  famous. 
But  the  work  done,  the  solitude  remains, 
and  then  comes  the  sad  reaction,  which 
many  have  felt,  but  none  so  touchingly  re¬ 
vealed. 

“  ‘  Is  this  all  ?  All  that's  done  f  and  all  that's 
gained  ? 

If  this  then  be  success,  ’tis  dismaler 
Than  any  failure. 

0  my  God,  my  God! 

0  supreme  Artist  1  who,  as  sole  return 
For  all  the  cosmic  wonder  of  thy  work, 
Demandest  of  us  just  a  word — a  name, 

*  My  Father  I’ — thou  bast  knowledge,  only 
thou. 

How  dreary  'tis  for  women  to  sit  still 
On  winter  nights,  by  solitary  fires. 

And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  off. 
Too  far !  ay,  praising  our  quick  sense  of  love, 
Our  very  heart  of  passionate  womanhood. 
Which  could  not  beat  so  in  the  verse  without 
Being  present  also  in  the  unkissed  lips. 

And  eyes  undried  because  there’s  none  to  ask 
The  reason  they  grew  moist. 

‘  To  sit  alone 

And  think,  for  comfort,  how,  that  very  night. 
Affianced  lovers,  leaning  face  to  face. 

With  sweet  half-listenings  for  each  other’s 
breath. 

Are  reading  haply  from  some  page  of  ours — 

‘  To  have  our  books 

Appraised  by  love,  associated  with  love, 
AVhile  xee  sit  loveless  I  Is  it  hard,  you  think  ? 
At  least,  ’tis  mournful.  Fame,  indeed,  ’twas 
said. 

Means  simply  love.  It  was  a  man  said  that. 
And  then  there’s  love  and  love ;  the  love  of 
all, 

(To  risk  in  turn  a  woman’s  paradox,) 

Is  but  a  small  thing  to  the  love  of  one. 

You  bid  a  hungry  child  be  satisfied 
With  a  heritage  of  many  cornfields ;  nay, 

He  says  he’s  hungry — ^he  would  rather  have 
That  little  barley-cake  you  keep  from  him 
While  reckoning  up  his  harvests.’” 
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The  story  ends,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  in  the  union  of  Romney  and  Au¬ 
rora,  who,  liowever  they  may  have  misun¬ 
derstood,  really  loved  each  other.  Each 
acknowledges  his  error,  or  rather  each 
has  learned  the  truth  that  the  other  only 
had  seen  before.  Romney  admits  that 
his  hasty  scheme  of  mechanical  organiza¬ 
tion  had  failed — he  has  learned  that  the 
better  social  life  he  was  so  anxious  to  in¬ 
augurate,  “  must  develop  from  within.” 
And  Aurora,  dissatisfied  with  her  own  suc¬ 
cess,  has  been  brought  to  confess  that 
“  Art  is  much,  but  love  is  more.”  There 
is  great  beauty  and  tenderness  in  the  last 
conversation  between  them ;  but  it  is  too 
long,  and  they  talk  at  cross  purposes^ 
which  is  always  wearisome  to  the  reader, 
unless  it  is  skillfully  and  briefly  managed. 
Aurora  not  only  supposes,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  conversation,  that 
Romney  is  married  to  Lady  Waldemar, 
but  she  talks  to  him  by  the  hour  togeth¬ 
er  without  discovering  that  he  is  blind  ! 

We  must  not  forgot  to  mention  that 
the  authoress  of  Aurora  Leigh  has  the 
merit  of  some  originality  in  the  form  of 
1  her  poem.  She  has  converted  the  mod¬ 
ern  novel  into  a  sort  of  domestic  epic.  In 
this  she  has  already  had  imitators.  The 
LuciUe  of  Owen  Meredith  is  also  a  novel 
in  verse.  We  had  stories  in  verso  of  most 
kinds  —  stories  of  knights  and  of  peas- 
,  ants.  Crabbe  has  given  us  the  annals  of 
the  poor.  But  cotemporary  life  as  display¬ 
ed  in  the  fashionable  novel,  with  its  lords 
and  ladies,  and  spiightly  dialogue,  its  plot 
and  its  intrigue,  had  not  previously  been 
carried  into  verse.  Whether  the  invention 
I  is  to  be  applauded  or  not,  we  may  venture 
I  to  say  that  Aurora  Leigh  will  be  the  first 
of  a  very  numerous  class. 

<  Though  not  successful,  as  we  think,  in 
^  the  plot  of  her  story  or  the  invention  of 
her  incidents,  it  M'ill  be  admitted  that  she 
'  has  imitated  very  skillfully  in  her  blank 
verse  the  conversational  tone  of  society — 
as  witness  the  play  of  wit,  or  the  spright¬ 
liness  that  passes  for  wit,  amongst  the 
fashionable  ladies  who  arc  waiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  bride  in  St.  James’s  Church. 
And  yet  again  we  can  not  help  noting 
that  there  are  two  long  letters,  one  from 
Lady  Waldemar  to  Aurora,  and  one  from 
Aurora  in  answer  to  it,  which  we  venture 
to  say  are  not  like  any  thing  which  two 
English  ladies,  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  written.  We  can 
not,  however,  afibrd  space  by  lengthened 
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quotations  to  justify  the  impression  they 
made  on  us.  At  all  events,  we  quite  ap¬ 
prove  of  her  design  to  represent  the  very 
age  in  which  she  is  living,  its  manners 
and  its  thoughts.  She  says  very  justly : 

”  I  do  distrust  the  poet  who  discerns 
No  character  or  glory  in  his  times ; 

But  trundles  back  his  soul  five  hundred  years. 
Past  moat  and  drawbridge,  into  castle-courts.” 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  Mrs. 
Browning  is  capable  occasionally  of  a  wild 
metaphorical  style — a  mere  jungle  of  rank 
imagery,  that  would  excite  our  wonder  if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  genius  of  even 
the  greatest  poets  will  sometimes  stumble 
on  such  faults.  The  same  ardent  temper¬ 
ament  that  elevates  a  writer  to  the  sub¬ 
lime  will  sometimes  betray  him  into  non¬ 
sense  and  rodomontade.  We  have  no 
wish  to  pick  out  instances  of  this  fault ;  if 
we  were  challenged,  we  could  make  no 
very  scanty  collection.  Let  the  following 
passage  suffice  to  show  what  can  be  done 
in  this  hazy  metaphorical  style.  It  holds 
a  conspicuous  place,  being  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  Fifth  Book : 

”  Aurora  Leigh,  be  humble.  Shall  I  hope 
To  speak  my  poems  in  mysterious  tune 
With  man  and  nature — with  the  lava-nymph 
That  trickles  fiom  successive  galaxie.s. 

Still  drop  by  drop  adown  the  finger  of  God, 
In  still  new  worlds  ?” 

Robert  Montgomery  never  perpetrated 
any  thing  worse  than  this.  But  instead 
of  selecting  individual  passages  that  are 
censurable  in  point  of  taste,  it  may  be 
more  instructive  to  notice  a  peculiarity  in 
the  very  tissue  of  the  thought  itself, 
which  sometimes  mars  an  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  passage.  It  is  this:  A  writer 
very  familiar  with  certain  poetic  concep¬ 
tions,  or  mere  imaginations,  will  intro¬ 
duce  these  side  by  side  with  actual  details 
taken  from  real  life ;  so  that  a  description 
shall  be  made  up  partly  of  what  is  most 
true  to  nature,  and  partly  of  what  is  most 
false  and  fictitious.  We  can  only  explain 
ourselves  by  an  instance.  Here  is  one  in 
the  first  jiage  of  Aurora  Leigh.  It  will 
bo  observed  that  the  first  part  of  our  quo¬ 
tation  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  borrowed,  it  seems,  from  Words¬ 
worth,  and  treated  as  a  fact ;  the  second 
part  is  a  beautiful  touch  of  truthful  de¬ 
scription.  They  are  unwisely  blended  to¬ 
gether  : 
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“  I,  writing  thus,  am  still  what  men  call  young. 

1  have  not  so  far  left  the  coasts  of  life 
To  travel  inward,  that  I  can  not  hear 
,  That  murmur  of  the  outer  Infinite 

Which  untDeanc'l  babiet  emile  at  in  their eleep. 
When  wondered  at  for  tmiling  ;  not  so  far, 
But  still  I  catch  my  mother  at  her  post 
Beside  the  nursery-door,  with  finger  up : 

‘  Hush,  hush ;  here’s  too  much  noise  1’  while  her  ! 
sweet  eyes 

Leap  forward,  taking  part  against  her  word 
In  the  child’s  rioL” 

Nothing  can  be  more  real  and  touching 
than  the  last  part  of  this  quotation  ;  it  is 
taken  from  the  very  life.  Why  is  it  found 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  silly  fiction,  that 
babies  are  especially  familiar  with  the  In¬ 


finite  ?  The  writer  remembered  the  moth¬ 
er’s  form  at  the  nursery-door ;  she  certain¬ 
ly  did  not  remember  having  very  clear 
conceptions  of  the  Infinite  at  that  time. 
We  say  to  all  young  poets,  when  you  un¬ 
dertake  to  describe  or  tell  the  truth  about 
any  thing,  adhere  to  nature.  Do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  see  what  you  never  saw,  or  to 
think  what  you  never  comW have  thought. 
If  you  want  to  say  how  old  you  are,  do 
not  intimate  your  youth  by  telling  us  that 
you  can  still  hear  that  murmur  of  the  outer 
Infinite  which  sets  babies  smiling  1  Do  not 
make  up  your  descriptions  half  of  truths 
of  nature  and  half  of  figments  of  the 
poets. 


From  Frtier’i  Hogaiine. 
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Onck  upon  a  time,  Mr.  Smith,  who  is 
seven  feet  in  bight,  went  out  for  a  walk 
with  Mr.  Brown,  whose  stature  is  three 
feet  and  a  half.  It  w’as  in  a  distant  age, 
ill  which  people  were  different  from  what 
they  are  now ;  and  in  which  events  oc¬ 
curred  such  as  do  not  usually  occur  in 
these  days.  Smith  and  Brown,  having 
traversed  various  paths,  and  having  passed 
several  griffins,  serpents,  and  mail  -  clad 
knights,  came  at  length  to  a  certain  river. 
It  was  needful  that  they  should  cross  it ; 
and  the  idea  was  suggested  that  they 
should  cross  it  by  wading.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded,  accordingly,  to  wade  across;  and 
both  arrived  safely  at  the  farther  side. 
The  water  was  exactly  four  feet  deep ; 
not  an  inch  more  or  less.  On  reaching 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  Mr.  Brown 
said  :  “  This  is  awful  work ;  it  is  no  joke 
crossing  a  river  like  that.  I  was  near¬ 
ly  drowned.  “Nonsense,”  replied  Mr. 
Smith,  “  why  make  a  fuss  about  crossing 
a  shallow  stream  like  this  ?  Why,  the 
water  is  only  four  feet  deep ;  that  is  no¬ 
thing  at  all!”  “Nothing  to  you,  per- 
haps,”  w’as  the  response  of  Mr.  Brown, 
“  but  a  serious  matter  for  me.  You  ob¬ 
serve,”  he  w  ent  on,  “  that  water  four  feet 


deep  is  just  six  inches  over  my  head. 
The  river  may  be  sluallow  to  you,  but  it 
is  deep  to  me.”  Mr.  Smith,  like  many 
other  individuals  of  great  physical  bulk 
and  strength,  had  an  intellect  not  much 
adapted  for  comprehending  subtle  and 
difficult  thoughts.  He  took  up  the  ground 
that  things  are  what  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  was  incapable  of  grasping  the 
idea  that  greatness  and  littleness,  depth 
and  shallowness,  are  relative  things.  An 
altercation  ensued,  wdiich  resulted  in 
thre.its  on  the  part  of  Smith  that  he 
would  throw'  Brown  into  the  river  ;  and 
a  coolness  w'as  occasioned  between  the 
friends  which  subsisted  for  several  days. 

The  acute  mind  of  the  reader  of  this 
page,  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
m  error  ;  and  that  the  principle  asserted 
by  Mr.  Brown  was  a  sound  and  true  one. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  a  thing  which  is 
little  to  one  man  m.ay  be  great  to  another 
man.  And  it  is  just  as  really  and  cer¬ 
tainly  great  in  this  latter  case  as  any  thing 
ever  can  be.  And  yet,  many  people  do 
a  thing  exactly  analogous  to  w'hat  was 
done  by  Smith.  They  insist  that  the 
water  which  is  shallow  to  them  shall  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  shallow ;  and  that  if 
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smaller  men  declare  that  it  is  deep  to 
themselves,  these  smaller  men  shall  be 
regarded  as  weak,  fanciful,  and  mistaken. 
Many  people,  as  they  look  back  upon  the 
sorrows  ol  their  own  childhood,  or  as  they 
look  round  upon  the  sorrows  of  existing 
childhood,  think  that  these  sorrows  are 
or  were  very  light  and  insignificant, 
and  their  causes  very  small.  These  peo¬ 
ple  do  this,  because  to  them,  as  they  are 
now  bi(/  j)€ople,  (to  use  the  expressive 
phrase  of  childhood,)  the.se  sorrows  would 
be  light  if  they  should  befall.  But  though 
these  sorrows  may  seem  light  to  us  now, 
and  their  causes  small,  it  is  only  as  water 
four  feet  in  depth  was  shallow  to  the  tall 
Mr.  Smith.  The  same  water  was  very 
deep  to  the  man  whose  stature  was  three 
feet  and  a  half ;  and  the  peril  was  as  great 
to  him  as  could  have  been  caused  by 
eight  feet  depth  of  water  to  the  man 
seven  feet  high.  The  little  cause  of  trou¬ 
ble  was  great  to  the  little  child.  The 
little  heart  was  as  full  of  grief,  and  fear, 
and  bewilderment,  as  it  could  hold.  Yes, 
I  stand  up  against  the  common  belief 
that  childhood  is  our  happiest  time.  And 
whenever  I  hear  grown-up  people  say 
that  it  is  so,  I  think  of  Mr.  Smith,  and 
th§  water  four  feet  deep.  I  have  always, 
in  my  heart,  rebelled  against  that  common 
delusion.  I  recall  it,  as  if  it  were  jrester- 
day,  a  day  which  I  have  left,  behind  me 
more  than  twenty  years.  I  see  a  large 
hall,  the  hall  of  a  certain  educational  in* 
stitution,  which  helped  to  make  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  what  he  is.  It  is  the  dav  of 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  The  liall 
is  crowded  with  little  boys,  and  with  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  little  boys. 
And  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  ancient 
town,  in  all  the  pomp  of  civic  majesty, 
has  distributed  the  prizes.  It  is  neither 
here  nor  there  what  honors  were  borne 
off  by  me  ;  though  I  remember  well  that 
that  day  was  the  proudest  that  ever  had 
come  in  my  short  life.  But  I  see  the  face 
and  hear  the  voice  of  the  kind-hearted 
old  dignitary,  who  has  now  been  for 
many  years  in  his  grave.  And  I  recall 
especially  one  sentence  he  8.aid,  as  he 
made  a  few  eloquent  remarks  at  the  close 
of  the  day’s  proceedings.  “  Ah  !  boys,” 
said  he,  “  I  can  tell  you  this  is  the  hap- 
iest  time  of  all  your  life !”  “  Little  you 
now  about  the  matter,”  was  my  inward 
reply.  I  knew  that  our  worries,  fears, 
and  sorrows,  were  just  as  great  as  those 
of  any  one  else.  The  sorrows  of  child¬ 


hood  and  boyhood  are  not  sorrows  of 
that  complicated  and  perplexing  nature 
which  sit  heavy  on  the  heart  in  after 
years ;  but  in  relation  to  the  little  hearts 
that  have  to  bear  them,  they  are  very 
overwhelming  for  the  time.  As  has  been 
said,  great  and  little  are  quite  relative 
terms.  A  w’eight  which  is  not  absolutely 
heavy,  is  heavy  to  a  we.ak  person.  We 
think  an  industrious  flea  draws  a  vast 
w'eight  if  it  draw  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce.  And  I  believe  that  the  sorrows 
of  childhood  task  the  endurance  of  child¬ 
hood  as  severely  as  those  of  manhood  do 
the  endurance  of  the  man.  Yes,  we  look 
back  now,  and  we  smile  at  them,  and  at 
the  anguish  they  occasioned,  because  they 
would  be  no  great  matter  to  us  now.  Yet 
in  all  this  we  err  just  as  Mr.  Smith  the  tall 
man  erred,  in  that  discussion  with  the  lit¬ 
tle  man,  Mr.  Brown.  Those  early  sor¬ 
row’s  were  great  things  then.  Very  bit¬ 
ter  grief  may  be  in  a  very  little  heart. 
“  The  sports  of  childhood,”  we  know 
from  Goldsmith,  “  ssitisfy  the  child.”  The 
sorrows  of  childhood  overwhelm  the  poor 
little  thing.  I  think  a  sympathetic  reader 
would  hardly  read,  without  a  tear  as  well 
as  a  smile,  an  incident  in  the  early  life  of 
Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  recorded  in  his 
biography.  When  five  years  old,  he  got 
hold  of  the  gun  of  an  elder  brother,  and 
broke  the  spring  of  its  lock.  What  an¬ 
guish  the  little  boy  must  have  endured  ! 
what  a  crushing  sense  of  having  caused 
an  irremediable  evil,  before  he  sat  dow’n 
and  printed  in  great  letters  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epistle  to  his  brother,  the  owner 
of  the  gun  ;  “  O  Jamie !  think  no  more  of 
guns,  for  the  mainspring  of  that  is  broken, 
and  nij/  heart  is  broken  Doubt¬ 
less  the  poor  little  fellow  fancied  that  for 
all  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  never 
could  feel  as  he  bad  felt  before  he  touched 
the  unlucky  weapon.  And  looking  back 
over  many  years,  most  of  us  can  remem¬ 
ber  a  child  crushed  .and  overwhelmed  by 
some  trouble  which  it  thought  could  never 
bo  got  over ;  and  we  can  feel  for  our 
early  self  as  though  sympathizing  with 
another  being. 

Wh.at  I  w’ish  in  this  es8.ay  is,  that  w’e 
should  look  away  along  the  path  we  have 
come  in  life  ;  ana  that  we  should  see  that 
though  many  cares  and  troubles  may  now 
press  upon  us,  still  we  m.ay  well  be  con¬ 
tent.  I  speak  to  ordinary  people,  whose 
lot  has  been  an  ordinary  lot.  I  know 
there  are  exceptional  cases ;  but  I  firmly 
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believe  that  as  for  most  of  us,  we  never 
have  seen  better  days  than  these.  No 
doubt,  in  the  retrospect  of  early  youth, 
we  seem  to  see  a  time  when  the  summer 
•was  brighter,  the  flowers  sweeter,  the 
snowy  days  of  winter  more  cheerful,  than 
we  ever  find  them  now.  But,  in  sober 
sense,  we  know  that  it  is  all  an  illusion.  It 
is  only  as  the  man  traveling  over  the  burn¬ 
ing  desert  sees  sparkling  water  and  shady 
trees  where  he  knows  there  is  nothing 
but  arid  sand. 

I  dare  say  you  know  that  one  of  the 
acutest  of  living  men  has  ramntained  that 
it  is  foolish  to  grieve  over  past  suflering. 
He  says,  truly  enough  in  one  sense,  that 
the  suflering  which  is  past  is  as  truly  non¬ 
existent  as  the  suffering  which  has  never 
been  at  all ;  that,  in  fact,  past  suffering  is 
now  nothing,  and  is  entitled  to  no  more 
consideration  than  that  to  which  nothing 
is  entitled.  No  doubt,  when  bodily  pain 
has  ceased,  it  is  all  over :  we  do  not  feel 
it  any  more.  And  you  have  probably 
observed  that  the  impression  left  by  bo¬ 
dily  pain  passes  very  quickly  away.  The 
sleepless  night,  or  the  night  of  torment 
from  toothache,  which  seemed  such  a  dis¬ 
tressing  reality  while  it  was  dragging 
over,  looks  a  very  shadowy  thing  the 
next  forenoon.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  you  will  ever  so  far  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  fancies  and  weaknesses 
of  humanity,  as  to  get  people  to  cease  to 
feel  that  past  sufferings  and  sorrows  are  a 
great  part  of  their  present  life.  The  re¬ 
membrance  of  our  past  life  is  a  great  part 
of  our  present  life.  And,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  human  suffering  consists 
HI  its  anticipation  and  in  its  recollection. 
It  is  so  by  the  inevitable  law  of  our  being. 
It  is  because  we  are  rational  creatures 
that  it  is  so.  We  can  not  help  looking 
forward  to  that  which  is  coming,  and 
looking  back  on  that  which  is  past ;  nor 
can  we  suppress,  as  we  do  so,  an  emotion 
corresiJonding  to  the  perception.  There 
is  not  the  least  use  in  telling  a  little 
boy  who  knows  that  he  is  to  have  a 
tooth  pulled  out  to-morrow,  th.at  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  in  him  to  make  himself  unhappy  to¬ 
night  through  the  anticipation  of  it.  You 
may  show  with  irrefragable  force,  of  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  pain  will  last  only  for  the  two 
or  three  seconds  during  which  the  tooth 
is  being  wrenched  from  its  place;  and 
that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  vex  him¬ 
self  about  the  pain  when  he  has  actually 
to  feel  it.  But  the  little  fellow  will  pass 
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but  an  unhappy  night  in  the  dismal  pros-  1 
pect ;  and  by  the  time  the  cold  iron  lays  ' 
hold  of  the  tooth,  he  will  have  endured 
by  anticipation  a  vast  deal  more  suffering  | 
than  the  suffering  of  the  actual  operation.  ‘ 
It  is  BO  with  bigger  people,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  greater  trials.  And  it  serves  no  | 
end  whatever  to  prove  that  all  this  ought 
not  to  be.  The  question  as  to  the  emo¬ 
tions  turned  off  in  the  workings  of  the  ! 

human  mind,  is  one  of  foct.  It  is  not  ' 

how  the  machine  ought  to  work,  but  how 
the  machine  does  work.  And  as  with  the  . 
anticipation  of  suffering  so  w'ith  its  retro¬ 
spect.  The  great  grief  which  is  past,  even 
though  its  consequences  no  longer  direct¬ 
ly  press  upon  us,  casts  its  shadow  over 
after -years.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
hardships  and  trials  upon  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  may  look  back  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  contrast  with  them  enhances  | 
the  enjoyment  of  better  days.  But  these 
trials,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  such  as 
come  through  the  direct  intervention  of 
Providence ;  and  they  must  be  clear  of 
the  elements  of  human  cruelty  or  injust-  I 

ice.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  who  > 

was  a  weakly  and  timid  boy  can  ever 
look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  ill-usage  r 
of  the  brutal  bully  of  his  school-d.ays  ;  or 
upon  the  injustice  of  his  teacher  in  ' 
cheating  him  out  of  some  well-earned 
prize.  There  are  kinds  of  groat  suffering 
which  can  never  be  thought  of  without 
present  suffering,  so  long  as  human  nature 
continues  what  it  is.  And  I  believe  that 
past  sorrows  are  a  great  reality  in  our 
present  life,  and  exert  a  great  influence 
over  our  present  life,  whether  for  good  or 
ill.  As  you  may  see  in  the  trembling 
knees  of  some  poor  horse,  in  its  drooping 
head,  and  spiritless  paces,  that  it  was 
over-wrought  when  young ;  so  if  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  were  a  thing  that  could  be  seen, 
you  might  discern  the  scars  where  the 
iron  entered  into  it  long  ago ;  you  might 
trace  not  merely  the  enduring  remem¬ 
brance,  but  the  enduring  results,  of  the 
incapacity  and  dishonesty  of  teachei*s,  the 
heartlessne.ss  of  companions,  and  the  idiot¬ 
ic  folly  and  cruelty  of  parents.  No,  it 
will  not'do  to  tell  us  that  past  sufferings 
have  ceased  to  exist,  while  their  remem¬ 
brance  continues  so  vivid,  and  their  re¬ 
sults  so  great.  You  are  not  done  with 
the  bitter  frosts  of  last  winter,  though  it 
be  summer  now,  if  your  blighted  ever¬ 
greens  remain  as  their  result  and  memo¬ 
rial.  And  the  man  who  was  brought  up 
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in  an  unhappy  home  in  childhood,  will  may  rely  on  it.  And  I  favored  the  bul- 
never  feel  that  that  unhappy  home  has  ly’s  companions  with  my  sentiments  as  to 
ceased  to  be  a  present  reality,  if  he  knows  their  conduct,  with  an  energy  of  state- 
that  its  whole  discipline  fostered  in  him  a  ment  that  made  them  sneak  off,  looking 
spirit  of  distrust  in  his  kind,  which  is  not  very  like  whipped  spaniels.  My  friend- 
vet  entirely  got  .over;  and  made  him  set  ly  reader,  let  us  never  fail  to  stop  a  bully, 
Limself  to  the  work  of  life  with  a  heart  when  we  can.  And  w'o  very  oflen  can. 
somewhat  soured,  and  prematurely  old.  Among  the  writer’s  possessions  might 
The  past  is  a  great  reality.  We  are  here  j  be  found,  by  the  curious  inspector,  sever- 
the  living  embodiment  of  all  we  have  seen  al  black  kid-gloves,  no  longer  fit  for  use, 
and  felt  through  all  our  life;  fashioned  '  though  apparently  not  very  much  worn, 
into  our  present  form  by  millions  of  little  j  Surveying  these  integuments  minutely, 
touches ;  and  by  none  with  a  more  real  !  you  would  find  the  thumb  of  the  right 
result  than  the  hours  of  sorrow  we  have  j  hand  rent  away,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
known.  j  mending.  Whence  the  phenomenon  ?  It 

One  great  cause  of  the  suffering  of  boy-  comes  of  the  writer’s  determined  habit  of 
hood,  is  the  bullying  of  bigger  boys  at  stopping  the  bully.  'W^alking  along  the 
school.  I  know’  nothing  practically  of  street  or  the  country  road,  I  occasionally 
the  English  system  oi  fagging  at  public  |  see  a  big  blackguard  fellow  thrashing  a 
schools,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  join  out  j  boy  much  less  than  himself.  I  am  well 
and  out  in  the  cry  .against  it.  I  see  m.any  |  aware  that  some  prudent  individuals  would 
evils  inherent  In  the  system  ;  but  I  see  that  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  possibly  ad- 
various  advantages  may  result  from  it  too.  dressing  .an  admonition  to  the  big  black- 
To  organize  a  recognized  subordination  of  guard.  But  I  approve  Thomson’s  state- 
lesser  boys  to  bigger  ones,  must  uuques-  incut,  that  “  prudence  to  baseness  verges 
tiouably  tend  to  cut  the  ground  from  uu-  still ;”  and  I  follow  a  different  course, 
der  the  feet  of  the  unrecognized,  unau-  j  Suddenly  approaching  the  blackguard,  by 
thorized,  private  bully.  But  I  know’  that  j  a  rapid  movement,  generally  quite  unfore- 
at  large  schools  w’here  there  is  m*  fagging,  |  seen  by  him,  I  take  him  by  the  arm,  and 
bullying  on  the  part  of  youthful  tyrants  occasionally  (let  me  confes.-*)  by  the  neck, 
pVevails  to  a  great  degree.  Human  na-  .and  shake  him  till  his  teeth  rattle.  This 
ture  is  beyond  doubt  fallen.  The  system-  being  done  with  a  new  glove  on  the  right 
atic  cruelty  of  a  school-bully  to  a  little  hand,  will  generally  unfit  that  glove  for 
boy  is  proof  enough  of  th'it^  and  presents  further  use.  For  the  bully  must  be  taken 
one  of  the  very  liatefulest  phases  of  hu  w’ith  a  grijie  so  firm  and  sudden,  as  shall 
man  character.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  ■  serve  to  paralyze  his  nervous  system  for 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  higher  you  as-  the  time.  -And  never  once  have  I  found 
cend  in  the  social  scale  among  boys,  the  the  bully  fail  to  prove  a  whimpering  cow’- 
less  of  bullying  there  is  to  be  found,  ard.  The  punishment  is  well  deserved,  of 
Something  of  the  chivalrous  and  the  mag-  course ;  and  it  is  a  terribly  severe  one  in  or- 
nanimous  comes  out  in  the  case  of  the  sons  dinary  c-ises.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  in  the 
of  gentlemen  :  it  is  only  among  such  that  <  estimation  both  of  the  bully  and  his  com- 
j’ou  will  ever  find  a  boy,  not  personally  i  panions,  that  he  should  have  so  behaved 
interested  in  the  matter,  standing  up  :  as  to  have  draw’ii  on  himself  the  notice  of 
against  the  bully  in  the  interest  of  right '  a  iiasser-by,  and  especially  of  a  parson, 
and  justice.  I  have  watched  a  big  boy  i  The  bully  is  instantly  cowed ;  and  by  a  few 
thrashing  a  little  one,  in  the  presence  of  w’ords  to  any  of  his  school  associates  who 
half  a  dozen  other  big  boys,  not  one  of  j  may  be  near,  you  can  render  him  unenvia- 
whom  interfered  on  belialf  of  the  oppress- 1  bly  conspicuous  among  them  for  a  week  or 
ed  little  felfow’.  You  may  be  sure  I  did  i  two.  I  never  permit  bullying  to  pass  un- 
not  watch  the  transaction  longer  than  was  checked  ;  and  so  long  as  ray  strength  and 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  w’as  life  remain  I  never  will.  I  trust  you  nev- 
a  grain  of  generosity  in  the  hulking  or  will.  -  If  you  could  stand  coolly  by,  and 
boors;  and  you  ni.ay  be  sure,  loo,  that  see  the  cruelty  you  could  check,  or  the 
that  thrashing  of  the  little  boy  w’as,  to  wrong  you  could  right,  and  move  no  fin- 
Ihe  big  bully,  one  of  the  most  iiiifor-  ger  to  do  it,  you  are  not  the  reader  I  want, 
tunate  transactions  in  which  he  had  en-  nor  the  hum.an  being  I  choose  to  know.  I 
gaged  in  his  bestial  and  blackguard,  hold  the  cautious  and  sagacious  man  who 
though  brief  life,  /took  care  of  that,  you  can  look  on  at  an  act  of  bullying  without 
VOL  LVI.— NO.  1  6 
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stopping  it  and  punishing  it,  as  a  worse 
and  more  despicable  animal  than  the  bully 
himself. 

Of  course  you  must  interfere  with 
judgment ;  and  you  must  follow  up  your 
interference  with  firmness.  Don’t  inter¬ 
meddle,  like  Don  Quixote,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  things  worse.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  continued  and  systematic 
cruelty  that  it  is  worth  while  to  work 
temporary  aggravation,  to  the  end  of  ul¬ 
timate  aud  entire  relief.  And  sometimes 
that  is  unavoidable.  You  remember  how, 
when  Moses  made  his  application  to  Pha¬ 
raoh  for  release  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first 
result  was  the  aggravation  of  their  bur¬ 
dens.  The  supply  of  straw  was  cut  off, 
and  the  tale  oi  bricks  was  to  remain  the 
same  as  before.  It  could  not  be  helped. 
And  though  things  came  right  at  last,  the 
immediate  conse(]|uence  was  that  the  He¬ 
brews  tamed  in  bitterness  on  their  intend¬ 
ing  deliverer,  and  charged  their  aggravat¬ 
ed  sufferings  upon  him.  Xow,  my  friend, 
if  you  set  yourself  to  the  discomfiture  of  a 
bully,  see  you  do  it  effectually.  If  need 
ful,  follow  up  your  first  shaking.  Find 
out  his  master,  find  out  his  parents ;  let 
the  fellow  see  distinctiv  that  your  inter¬ 
ference  is  no  passing  /uncy.  Make  him 
understand  that  you  are  thoroughly  de¬ 
termined  that  his  bullying  shall  cease. 
And  carry  out  your  determination  un¬ 
flinchingly. 

I  frequently  see  the  boys  of  a  certain 
large  public  school,  which  is  attended  by 
boys  of  the  better  class;  aud  judging 
from  their  cheerful  and  happy  aspect,  I 
judge  that  bullying  among  bo^'s  of  that 
condition  is  becoming  rare.  Still  I  doubt 
not  there  yet  are  poor  little  nervous  fel¬ 
lows  whose  school  life  is  embittered  by 
it.  I  don’t  think  any  one  could  read  the 
poet  Cowper’s  account  of  how  he  was 
bullied  at  school,  without  feeling  his  blood 
a  good  deal  stirred,  if  not  entirely  boil¬ 
ing.  If  I  knew  of  such  a  case  within  a 
good  many  miles,  I  should  stop  it ;  though 
1  never  wore  a  glove  again  that  was  not 
split  across  the  right  palm. 

But,  doubtless,  the  greatest  cause  of 
the  sorrows  of  childhood  is  the  misman¬ 
agement  and  cruelty  of  parents.  You  will 
find  many  parents  who  make  favorites  of 
some  of  their  children  to  the  neglect  of 
others ;  an  error  and  a  sin  which  is  bit¬ 
terly  felt  by  the  cbildrea  who  are  held 
down,  and  which  can  never  by  possibility 
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result  in  good  to  any  party  concerned. 
And  there  are  parents  who  deliberately 
lay  themselves  out  to  torment  their  child¬ 
ren.  There  are  two  classes  of  parents 
who  are  the  most  inexorably  cruel  and 
malignant ;  it  is  hard  to  say  which  class 
excels,  but  it  is  certain  that  both  classes 
exceed  nil  ordinary  mortals.  One  is  the 
utterly  blackgu.ard ;  the  parents  about 
whom  there  is  no  good  nor  pretense  of 
good.  The  other  is  the  w’rong-headedly 
conscientious  and  religious ;  jwobably, 
after  all,  there  is  greater  rancor  and  mal¬ 
ice  about  these  last  than  about  any  other. 
These  act  upon  a  system  of  unnatural  re- 
preasion,  and  systematized  weeding  out  of 
all  enjoyment  from  life.  These  are  the 
people  whose  very  crowning  act  of  hatred 
and  malice  toward  any  one,  is  to  pray  for 
him,  or  to  threaten  to  pray  for  him. 
These  are  the  people  who,  if  their  child¬ 
ren  coin]»lain  of  their  bare  and  joyless 
life,  say  that  such  complaints  indicate  a 
wicked  heart,  or  S.atanic  possession  ;  and 
have  recourse  to  farther  persecution  to 
bring  about  a  happier  frame  of  mind. 
Yes  ;  the  wrong-headed  and  wrong-heart¬ 
ed  religionist  is  probably  the  very  worst 
type  of  man  or  woman  on  whom  the  sun 
looks  down.  And  oh  !  how  sad  to  think 
of  the  fashion  in  which  stupid,  conceited, 
malicious  blockheads  set  up  their  own 
worst  passions  as  the  fruits  of  the  W’ork- 
ing  of  the  Blessed  Spirit ;  and  caricature, 
to  the  lasting  injury  of  many  a  young 
heart,  the  pure  and  kindly  religion  of  the 
Blessed  Redeemer  !  These  are  the  folk 
who  inflict  systematic  and  ingenious  tor¬ 
ment  on  their  children  ;  and,  unhappily, 
a  very  contemptible  parent  can  inflict 
much  suffering  on  a  sensitive  child.  But 
of  this  there  is  more  to  be  said  hereafter ; 
and  before  going  on  to  it,  let  us  think  of 
another  evil  influence,  which  darkens  and 
embitters  the  early  years  of  many. 

It  is  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  incom¬ 
petence  of  many  schoolmasters.  I  know 
a  young  man  of  tw'enty-eight,  who  told 
me  that  when  at  school,  in  a  certain  large 
city  in  Peru,  (let  us  say,)  he  never  went 
into  his  chiss  any  day  without  feeling 
quite  sick  with  nervous  terror.  The 
entire  class  of  boys  lived  in  that  state 
of  cowed  subrnis-sion  to  a  vulgar,  stupid, 
bullying,  flogging  barbarian.  If  it  pre¬ 
vents  tlie  manners  from  becoming  brutal, 
diligently  to  study  the  ingenuous  arts,  it 
appears  certain  that  diligently  to  teach 
them  sometimes  leads  to  a  directly  con- 
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trary  result.  The  bullyin"  Bchoolmas- 1 
ter  has  now  become  an  almost  extinct  | 
animal ;  but  it  is  not  very  long  since  the  ] 
spirit  of  Mr.  Squeers  was  to  be  found,  I 
in  its  worst  manifestations,  far  beyond  ! 
the  precincts  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  You  j 
would  find  fellows  who  showed  a  grim  | 
delight  in  walking  down  a  class  with  a  [ 
cane  in  their  hand,  enjoying  the  evident  I 
feir  they  occasioned  as  they  swung  it  ' 
about,  occasionally  coming  down  with  a  ' 
savage  whack  on  some  poor  fellow  who  ' 
was  doing  nothing  whatsoever.  These 
brutal  teachers  would  flog,  and  that  till 
compelled  to  cease  by  pure  exhaustion, 
not  merely  for  moral  oflFenses,  which  pos¬ 
sibly  deserve  it,  (though  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  was  ever  made  better  by  flog¬ 
ging,)  but  for  making  a  mistake  in  saying 
a  lesson,  which  the  poor  boy  had  done 
liis  best  to  prepare,  and  which  was  driven 
out  of  his  head  by  the  fearful  aspect  of 
the  truculent  blackguard  with  hts  cane 
and  his  hoarse  voice.  And  how  indig¬ 
nant,  in  after-years,  many  a  boy  of  the 
last  generation  must  have  been,  to  find 
that  this  tyrant  of  his  childhood  W’.as  in 
truth  a  humbug,  a  liar,  a  fool,  and  a 
sneak!  Yet  how  that  miserable  piece' 
of  humanity  was  feared  !  IIow  they 
watched  his  eye,  and  laughed  at  the  old 
idiot’s  wretched  jokes  !  I  have  several 
friends,  who  have  told  me  such  stories  ^ 
of  their  schooldays,  that  I  used  to  wonder  : 
that  they  did  not,  after  they  became  men, 
return  to  the  sclioolboy  spot  that  they 
might  heartily  shake  their  preceptor  of' 
other  years,  or  even  kick  liim ! 

If  there  be  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
at,  it  is  that  the  human  race  is  not  much 
worse  than  it  is.  It  has  not  a  fair  ch.ance. 

I  am  not  thinking  now  of  an  original 
defect  in  the  material  provided  :  1  am 
thinking  only  of  the  kind  of  handling 
it  gets.  I  am  thinking  of  the  amoant 
of  judgment  which  may  be  found  in 
most  parents  and  in  most  teachers ;  and 
of  the  degree  of  honesty  which  may  I 
be  found  in  many.  I  suppose  there  is  ■ 
no  doubt  that  the  accursed  system  of  | 
the  cheap  Yorkshire  schools  was  by  no  | 
means  caricatured  liy  IVIr.  Dickens  in 
N^icholas  Nickleby.  I  believe  that  starv'-  i 
ation  and  brutality  were  the  rule  at  ^ 
these  institutions.  And  I  do  not  think 
it  says  much  for  the  manliness  of  York¬ 
shire  men  and  of  Yorkshire  clergymen, 
that  these  foul  dens  of  misery  and  wick¬ 
edness  were  suffered  to  exist  so  long. 


without  a  voice  raised  to  let  the  world 
know  of  them.  I  venture  to  think  that 
if  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  had  lived 
any  where  near  Greta  Bridge,  lllr.  Squeers 
and  his  compeers  would  have  attained  a 
notoriety  that  would  have  stopped  their 
trade.  I  can  not  imagine  how  any  one, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  him,  could 
sleep  and  wake  within  sight  of  one  of  these 
schools,  w'ithout  lifting  a  band  or  a  voice 
to  stop  what  was  going  on  there.  But 
without  supposing  these  extreme  cases, 
I  can  remember  what  I  have  myself  seen 
of  the  incompetence  and  injustice  of 
teachers.  I  bum  with  indignation  yet 
as  I  think  of  a  malignant  blockhead  who 
once  taught  me  for  a  few  months.  I 
have  been  at  various  schools,  and  I  spent 
six  years  at  one  venerable  university, 
(where  ray  instructors  were  wise  and 
worthy  ;)  and  I  am  now  so  old,  that 
I  may  say,  w’ithout  any  great  exhibition 
of  vanity,  that  I  have  always  kept  well 
i  up  among  my  school  and  college  com- 
;  panions  ;  but  that  blockhead  kept  me 
I  steadily  nt  the  bottom  of  my  class,  and 
kept  a  frightful  dunce  at  the  top  of  it, 
by  his  peculiar  system.  I  have  obsen’- 
ed  (let  me  say)  that  mastei*s  and  pro¬ 
fessors  W'ho  are  stupid  themselves  have 
a  great  preference  for  stupid  fellows, 
and  like  to  keep  down  clever  ones.  A 
profes.sor  who  was  himself  a  dunce  at 
college,  and  who  has  been  jobbed  into 
his  chair,  being  quite  unfit  for  it,  has  a 
fellow-feeling  for  other  dunces.  He  is 
at  home  with  them,  you  see;  and  is  not 
afraid  that  they  see  through  him  and 
despise  him.  The  injustice  of  the  malig¬ 
nant  blockhead  wdio  was  my  early  in¬ 
structor,  and  who  succeeded  in  making 
several  mouths  of  my  boyhood  unhappy 
enough,  w'as  taken  up  and  imitated  by 
several  lesser  blockheads  among  the  boys. 
I  remember  particularly  one  sneaking 
wretch,  who  w'as  occasionally  set  to  mark 
down  on  a  slate  the  names  of  such  boys 
as  talked  in  school  ;  such  boys  being 
punished  by  being  turned  to  the  bottom 
of  their  class.  I  remember  how  that 
sneaking  w'retch  used  always  to  mark 
my  name  down,  though  I  kept  perfectly 
silent :  and  how  he  put  my  name  last  on 
the  list,  that  I  might  have  to  begin  the 
lesson  the  very  lowest  in  my  form.  The 
sneaking  wretch  was  bigger  than  me, 
so  I  could  not  thrash  him  ;  and  any 
representation  I  made  to  the  malignant 
blockhead  of  a  schoolmaster  was  entirely 
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disregarded.  I  can  not  think,  but  with 
considerable  ferocity,  that  probably  there 
ai-e  many  schools  to-day  in  Britain  con¬ 
taining  a  master  who  has  taken  an  un¬ 
reasonable  dislike  to  some  poor  boy,  and 
who  lays  himself  out  to  make  that  poor 
boy  unhappy.  And  I  know  that  such 
may  be  the  case  where  a  boy  is  neither 
bad  nor  stupid.  And  if  the  school  be 
one  attended  by  a  good  many  boys  of  the 
lower  grade,  there  are  sure  to  be  several 
sneaky  boys  among  them  who  will  devote 
themselves  to  tormenting  the  one  whom 
the  master  hates  and  torments. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
generous  and  magnanimous  tone  about 
the  boys  of  a  school  attended  exclusively 
by  the  children  of  the  better  classes, 
which  is  unknown  among  the  children 
of  uncultivated  boors.  I  have  observed 
that  if  you  offer  a  prize  to  the  cleverest 
and  most  industrious  boy  of  a  certain 
form  in  a  school  of  the  upper  class,  and 
proj)08e  to  let  the  prize  ne  decided  by 
the  votes  of  the  boys  themselves,  you 
will  almost  invariably  find  it  fairly  given  ; 
that  is,  given  to  the  boy  who  deserves 
it  best.  If  you  explain,  in  a  frank,  manly 
way,  to  the  little  fellows,  that  in  asking 
each  for  whom  he  votes,  you  are  asking 
each  to  say,  upon  his  honor,  whom  he 
thinks  the  cleverest  and  most  diligent 
boy  in  the  form,  nineteen  boys  out  of 
twenty  will  answer  honestly.  But  I  have 
witnessed  the  signal  failure  of  such  an 
appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  bumpkins  of  a 
country  school.  I  was  once  present  at  the 
examination  of  such  a  school,  and  remark¬ 
ed  carefully  how  the  boys  acquitted  them¬ 
selves.  After  the  examination  was  over, 
the  master  proposed,  very  absurdly,  to 
let  the  boys  of  each  class  vote  the  prize 
for  that  particular  class.  The  voting 
began.  A  class  of  about  twenty  was 
called  up :  I  explained  to  the  boys  what 
they  were  to  do.  I  told  them  they  were 
not  to  vote  for  the  boy  they  liked  best  ; 
but  were  to  tell  me  faithfully  w'ho  had 
done  best  in  the  class  lessons.  I  then 
asked  the  first  boy  in  the  line  for  whom 
he  gave  his  vote.  -To  my  mortification, 
instead  of  voting  for  a  little  fellow  who 
had  done  incomparably  best  at  the  ex¬ 
amination,  he  gave  his  vote  for  a  big, 
sullen-looking  blockhead,  who  had  done 
conspicuously  ill.  I  asked  the  next  boy, 
and  received  the  same  answer.  So  all 
round  the  class :  all  voted  for  the  big  siil- 
len-looking  blockhead.  One  or  tw'o  did 
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not  give  their  votes  quite  promptly  ;  and 
I  could  discern  a  threatening  glance  cast  at 
them  by  the  big  sullen-looking  blockhead, 
and  an  ominous  clenching  of  the  block¬ 
head’s  right  fist.  I  went  roun<l  the  cla-ss 
without  remark  ;  and  the  blockhead  made 
sure  of  the  prize.  Of  course  this  would 
not  do.  The  blockhead  could  not  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  get  the  prize ;  and  it  was  expe¬ 
dient  that  he  should  be  made  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  occasion  on  which  he  had  sought 
to  tamper  with  iustice  and  right.  Ad¬ 
dressing  the  blockhead,  amid  the  dead  si¬ 
lence  ot  the  school,  I  said :  “  You  shall  not 
get  the  prize,  because  I  can  judge  for  my¬ 
self  that  you  don’t  deserve  it.  I  can  sec 
that  you  are  the  stupidest  boy  in  the  chass ; 
and  I  hare  seen  reason,  during  this  voting, 
to  believe  that  you  are  the  worst.  You 
h.ave  tried  to  bully  these  boys  into  voting 
for  yoiu  Their  votes  go  lor  nothing  ;  for 
their  voting  for  you  proves  either  that 
they  are  so  stupid  as  to  think  you  deserve 
the  prize,  or  so  dishonest  as  to  say  they 
think  so  when  they  don’t  think  so.”  Then 
I  inducted  the  blockheail  into  a  seat  where 
I  could  see  him  well,  and  ))roceeded  to 
take  the  votes  over  again.  I  explained  | 
to  the  boys  once  more  what  they  had  to  I 
do ;  and  explained  that  any  boy  wouhl  be  I 
telling  a  lie  who  voted  the  prize  unfairly. 

I  also  told  them  that  I  knew  who  deserv¬ 
ed  the  prize,  and  that  they  knew  it  too, 
and  that  they  had  better  vote  fairly. 
Then,  instead  of  saying  to  each  boy.  For 
wiiom  do  you  vote  ?  I  said  to  e?ich  :  Tell 
me  who  did  best  in  the  class  during  these 
months  past  ?  E.ach  boy  in  reply  named 
the  f>oy  who  really  deserved  the  prize ; 
and  the  little  fellow  got  it.  I  need  not 
record  the  means  I  adopted  to  prevent 
the  sullen-looking  blockhead  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  pur|)ose  of  thrashing  the  little 
fellow.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
means  were  thoroughly  effectual ;  and 
that  the  blockhead  was  very  meek  and 
tractable  for  about  six  weeks  after  that 
memorable  day. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  cause  of  the 
sorrows  of  childhood  is  unquestionably 
the  mismanagement  of  parents.  You  hear 
a  great  deal  about  parents  who  spoil  their 
children  by  excessive  kindness ;  but  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  a  greater  number  of 
children  are  spoiled  by  stupidity  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  their  parents.  You 
may  find  parents  who,  having  started 
from  a  humble  origin,  have  attained  to 
wealth  ;  and  who,  instead  of  being  glad 
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to  think  that  their  children  are  better  oflF 
than  they  thomaelves  were,  exhibit  a  dia¬ 
bolical  jealousy  of  their  children.  You 
will  find  such  wretched  beings  insisting 
that  their  children  shall  go  through  need¬ 
less  trials  and  mortifications,  because  they 
themselves  went  through  the  like.  Why, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  of  the 
thoughts  which  would  most  powerfully 
lead  a  worthy  man  to  value  material  pros- 

t)erity,  would  be  the  thought  that  his 
)oys  w’ould  have  a  fairer  and  happier 
start  in  life  than  ho  had ;  and  would  be 
saved  the  many  difficulties  on  which  he 
still  looks  back  with  pain.  You  will  find 
parents,  especially  parents  of  the  Pharisai¬ 
cal  and  wronghe.adedly  religious  class, 
who  seem  to  hold  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
make  the  little  things  unhappy  ;  who  sys¬ 
tematically  endeavor  to  render  life  as 
bare,  tigly,  and  wretched  a  thing  as  pos¬ 
sible;  who  never  praise  their  children 
when  they  do  right,  but  punish  them 
with  great  severity  when  they  do  wrong; 
who  seem  to  hate  to  see  their  children 
lively  or  cheerful  in  their  presence  ;  who 
thoroughly  repel  all  sympathy  or  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  their  children,  and 
then  mention  as  a  proof  that  their  child¬ 
ren  .are  possessetl  by  the  devil,  that  their 
6hildrcn  always  like  to  get  away  from 
them  ;  who  rejoice  to  cut  off  any  little  en¬ 
joyment  ;  rigidly  carrying  out  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
creed,  which  undoubtedly  is,  that  “no¬ 
body  should  ever  please  himself,  neither 
should  any  body  ever  please  any  body 
else,  because  in  either  case  he  is  sure  to 
displease  God.”  No  doubt  Mr.  Buckle, 
in  his  second  volume,  caricatured  and  mis¬ 
represented  the  religion  of  Scotland  as  a 
country ;  but  he  did  not  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  caricature  or  misrepresent  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  some  people  in  Scotland.  The 
great  doctrine,  underlying  all  other  doc¬ 
trines,  in  the  creed  of  a  few  unfortunate 
beings,  is  that  God  is  spitefully  angry  to 
see  his  creatures  happy  ;  and  of  course  the 
practical  lesson  follows,  that  they  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  best  example  when  they  are 
spitefully  angry  to  see  their  children 
happy. 

Then  a  great  trouble,  always  pressing 
heavily  on  many  a  little  mind,  is  that  it  is 
overtasked  with  lessons.  You  still  see 
here  and  there  idiotic  parents  striving  to 
make  infant  phenomena  of  their  children, 
and  recording  with  much  pride  how  their 
children  could  read  and  write  at  an  un¬ 


naturally  early  age.  Such  parents  are 
fools — not  necessarily  malicious  fools,  but 
fools  beyond  question.  The  great  use  to 
which  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  life 
should  be  given,  is  the  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  healthful  constitution  in  body 
and  mind,  and  the  instilling  of  those  first 
principles  of  duty  and  religion  w’hich  do 
not  need  to  be  taught  out  of  any  books. 
Even  if  you  do  not  permanently  injure 
the  young  brain  and  mind  by  premature¬ 
ly  overtasking  them — even  if  you  do  not 
ermanently  blight  the  bodily  health,  and 
reak  the  mind's  cheerful  spring — you 
gain  nothing.  Your  child  at  fourteen 
years  old  is  not  a  bit  further  advanced  in 
Ids  education  than  a  child  who  began  his, 
years  after  him  ;  and  the  entire  re.sult  of 
your  stupid  driving  has  been  to  overcloud 
some  days  which  should  have  been  among 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  It  is  a  woful  sight 
to  me  to  see  the  little  forehead  corrugated 
with  mental  effort,  though  the  effort  be  to 
do  no  more  than  master  the  multiplication- 
table.  It  was  a  sad  story  I  lately  heard 
of  a  little  boy  repeating  his  Latin  lesson 
over  and  over  again  in  the  delirum  of  the 
fever  of  which  he  died,  and  saying  pite¬ 
ously,  that  indeed  ho  could  not  do  it  bet¬ 
ter.  I  don’t  like  to  see  a  little  face  look¬ 
ing  unnaturally  anxious  and  earnest  about 
a  horrible  task  of  spelling ;  and  even  when 
children  pass  that  stage,  and  grow  up  into 
schoolboys  who  can  read  Thucydides  and 
write  Greek  iambics,  it  is  not  wise  in  par¬ 
ents  to  stimulate  a  clever  boy’s  anxiety 
to  hold  the  first  place  in  his  class.  That 
anxiety  is  strong  enough  already  ;  it  needs 
rather  to  be  repressed.  It  is  bad  enough 
even  at  college  to  work  on  late  into  the 
night ;  but  at  school  it  ought  not  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  for  one  moment.  If  a  lad  takes  bis 
place  in  his  class  every  day  in  a  state  of 
nervous  tremor,  he  may  be  in  the  way  to 
get  his  gold  medal,  indeed  ;  but  he  is  in 
the  way  to  shatter  his  constitution  for  life. 

We  all  know',  of  course,  that  children 
are  subjected  to  worse  things  than  these. 
I  think  of  little  things,  early  set  to  hard 
w'ork,  to  add  a  little  to  their  parents’ 
scanty  store.  Yet  if  it  bo  only  work, 
they  bear  it  cheerfully.  This  afternoon, 
I  was  w’alking  through  a  certain  quiet 
street,  when  I  saw  a  little  child  standing 
with  a  basket  at  a  door.  The  little  man 
looked  at  various  passers-by;  and  I  am' 
happy  to  say  that  when  he  saw  me,  he- 
asked  me  to  ring  the  door-bell  for  him. 
For  though  he  had  been  sent  w’ith  that 
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basket,  which  was  not  a  light  one,  he 
could  not  reach  up  to  the  bell.  I  asked 
him  how  old  he  was.  “  Five  jears  past,” 
said  the  child,  quite  cheerfully  and  inde¬ 
pendently.  help  you,  poor  little  man, 
1  thought ;  the  doom  of  toil  has  fallen 
early  upon  you  I  If  you  visit  much 
among  the  poor,  few  things  will  touch 
you  more  tnan  the  unnatural  sagacity 
and  trustworthiness  of  children  who  are 
little  more  than  babies.  You  will  find 
these  little  things  left  in  a  bare  room  by 
themselves;  the  eldest  six  years  old ;  while 
the  poor  mother  is  out  at  her  work.  And 
the  eldest  will  reply  to  your  questions  in  a 
way  that  will  astonish  you,  till  you  get  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  things.  1  think  that 
almost  as  heart-rending  a  sight  as  you  will 
readily  sec,  is  the  misery  of  a  little  thing 
who  has  spilt  in  the  street  the  milk  she  was 
sent  to  fetch,  or  broken  a  jug ;  and  who  is 
silting  in  despair  beside  the  spilt  milk  or 
the  broken  fragments.  Good  Samaritan, 
never  pass  by  such  a  sight ;  bring  out 
your  two-pence ;  set  things  completely 
right ;  a  small  matter  and  a  kind  word 
will  cheer  and  comfort  an  overwhelmed 
heart.  That  child  has  a  truculent  step¬ 
mother  or  (alas !)  mother  at  home,  who 
would  punish  that  mishap  as  nothing 
should  be  punished  but  the  gravest  mor^ 
delinquency.  And  lower  down  the  scale 
than  this,  it  is  awful  to  see  w'ant,  cold, 
hunger,  rags,  in  a  little  child.  I  have 
seen  the  wee  thing,  shufliing  along  the 
pavement  in  great  men’s  shoes,  holding 
up  its  sorry  tatters  with  its  hands ;  and 
casting  on  the  passengers  a  look  so  eager 
yet  so  hopeless  as  went  to  one’s  heart. 
Let  08  thank  God  that  there  is  one  large 
city  in  the  empire  where  you  need  never 
see  such  a  sight ;  and  where,  if  you  do, 
you  know  how  to  relieve  it  effectually  ; 
and  let  us  bless  the  name  and  the  labors 
and  the  genius  of  Thomas  Guthrie  !  It  is 
a  sad  thing  to  see  the  toys  of  such  little 
children  as  I  can  think  of.  What  curious 
things  they  are  able  to  seek  amusement 
in !  I  have  known  a  brass  button  at  the 
end  of  a  string  a  much-prized  possession. 
1  have  seen  a  grave  little  boy  standing 
'by  a  broken  chair  in  a  bare  garret,  sol¬ 
emnly  arranging  and  rearranging  two 
pins  upon  the  broken  chair.  A  machine 
-much  employed  by  poor  children  in  coun¬ 
try  pl.ac^  is  a  slate  tied  to  a  bit  of  string. 
This  being  drawn  along  the  road,  consti- 
liites  a  cart ;  and  you  may  find  it  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  admiration  of  the  entire  young  > 
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population  of  three  or  four  cottages, 
standing  in  the  moorland  miles  from  any 
neighbor. 

You  w-ill  not  unfrequently  find  parents 
who,  if  they  can  not  keep  back  their 
children  from  some  little  treat,  will  try  to 
infuse  a  sting  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
children  from  enjoying  it.  They  will  im¬ 
press  on  their  children  that  they  must  be 
very  wicked  to  care  so  much  about  going 
out  to  some  children’s  party ;  or  they  wiU 
insist  that  their  children  should  return 
home  at  some  preposterously  early  hour, 
so  as  to  lose  the  best  part  of  the  fun,  and  so 
as  to  appear  lidiculous  in  the  eyes  of  then- 
young  companions.  You  w'ill  find  this 
amiable  tendency  in  {>eople  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  older  children.  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  whoso  nephew  lived  w-ith  him, 
and  lived  a  very  cheerless  life.  When 
the  season  came  round  at  which  the  lad 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  vLsit  his 
parents,  he  ventured,  after  much  hesita¬ 
tion,  to  hint  tliis  to  his  uncle.  Of  course 
the  uncle  felt  that  it  was  quite  right  the 
lad  should  go,  but  he  grudged  him  the 
chance  of  tite  little  enjoyment ;  and  the 
happy  thought  struck  him  that  he  might 
let  the  lad  go,  and  at  the  same  time  m-ako 
the  poor  fellow  uncomfortable  in  going. 
Accordingly  he  conveyed  bis  permission 
to  the  lad  to  go  by  i*oaring  out  in  a  savage 
manner  :  “  Begone  /  ”  'This  made  the 
poor  lad  feel  as  if  it  were  his  duty  to 
stay,  and  as  if  it  wore  very  wicked  in  him 
to  wish  to  go ;  and  though  he  ultimately 
went,  he  enjoyed  his  visit  with  only  half 
a  heart.  There  arc  parents  and  guard¬ 
ians  who  take  great  pains  to  make  their 
children  think  themselves  very  bad  ;  to 
make  the  little  things  grow  up  in  the  en¬ 
durance  of  the  pangs  ol  a  bad  conscience. 
For  conscience,  in  children,  is  a  quite  ar¬ 
tificial  thing;  you  may  dictate  to  it  what 
it  is  to  say.  And  parents,  often  injudi¬ 
cious,  sometimes  malignant,  not  seldom 
apply  hard  names  to  their  children,  which 
sink  down  into  the  little  heart  and  memo¬ 
ry  far  more  deeply  than  they  think.  If  a 
child  can  not  cat  fat,  you  may  instill  into 
him  that  it  is  because  be  is  so  wicked ; 
and  he  will  believe  you  for  a  while.  A 
favorite  weapon  in  the  hands  of  some 
parents,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
diligently  to  making  their  children  miser¬ 
able,  is  to  frequently  predict  to  the  child¬ 
ren  the  remorse  which  they  (the  children) 
will  feel,  after  they  (the  parents)  are 
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dead.  In  snch  cases,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  specify  the  precise  things  which 
the  children  are  to  feel  remorsefnl  about. 
It  must  just  be,  generally,  because  they 
were  so  wicked,  and  because  they  did  not 
sufficiently  believe  the  infallibility  and 
impeccability  of  their  ancestors.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  woman  mentioned  by 
Sam  Weller,  whose  husband  disappeared. 
The  woman  had  been  a  fearful  terma¬ 
gant  ;  the  husband,  a  very  inoffensive 
man.  After  his  disappearance,  the  woman 
issued  an  advertisement,  assuring  him 
that  if  he  returned  he  would  be  fully  for¬ 
given  ;  which,  as  Mr.  Weller  justly  re¬ 
marked,  was  very  generous,  seeing  he 
had  never  done  any  thing  at  all. 

Yes,  the  conscience  of  children  is  an  ar¬ 
tificial  and  a  sensitive  thing.  The  other 
day  a  fi-iend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the 
kindest  of  parents  and  the  most  amiable  of 
men,  told  me  what  happened  in  his  house 
on  a  certain  Fast-d<ty.  A  Scotch  Fast- 
day,  you  may  remember,  is  the  institution 
which  so  completely  puzzled  Mr.  Buckle. 
That  historian  fancied  that  to  font  moans 
in  Scotland  to  abstain  from  food.  Had 
Mr.  Buckle  known  any  thing  w’hatever 
about  Scotland,  he  would  have  known 
that  a  Scotch  fast-day  means  a  week-day 
on  which  peofde  go  to  church ;  but  on 
which  (especially  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
clergy)  there  is  a  better  dinner  th.an 
usual.  I  never  knew  man  or  woman  in 
all  my  life  who  on  a  fast-day  refrained 
from  eating.  And  quite  right  too.  The 
growth  of  common-sense  has  gradually 
abolished  literal  fasting.  In  a  warm 
Oriental  climate,  abstinence  from  food 
may  give  the  mind  the  preeminence  over 
the  body,  and  so  leave  the  mind  better 
fitted  for  religious  duties.  In  our  country, 
literal  fasting  would  have  just  the  contrary 
effect ;  it  would  give  the  body  the  mastery 
over  the  soul ;  it  would  make  a  man  so 
physically  uncomfortable,  that  he  could 
not  attend  with  profit  to  his  religious  du¬ 
ties  at  all.  I  am  aware,  Anglican  reader, 
of  the  defects  of  my  countrymen  ;  but 
commend  me  to  the  average  Scotchman 
for  sound  practical  sense.  But  to  return. 
These  fast^ays  are  by  many  people  ob¬ 
served  as  rigorously  as  the  Swteh  Sun¬ 
day.  On  the  forenoon  of  snch  a  day,  my 
friend’s  little  child,  three  years  old,  came 
to  him  in  much  distress.  She  said,  as  one 
who  had  a  fearful  sin  to  confess,  “  I  have 
been  playing  with  my  toys  tliis  morn¬ 
ing  and  then  began  to  cry  as  if  her  lit¬ 


tle  heart  would  break.  I  know  some 
stupid  parents  who  would  have  strongly 
encouraged  this  needless  sensitiveness ; 
and  who  would  thus  have  made  their 
child  unhappy  at  the  time,  and  prepares! 
the  way  for  an  indignant  bursting  of 
these  artificial  trammels  when  the  child 
had  grown  up  to  maturity.  But  my 
fi*iend  was  not  of  that  stamp.  He  com¬ 
forted  the  little  thing,  and  told  her 
that  though  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
play  with  her  toys  on  a  Fast-day,  what 
she  had  done  was  nothing  to  cry  about. 
I  think,  my  reader,  that  even  if  you  w’ere 
a  Scotch  minister,  yon  would  appear 
w’ith  considerable  confidence  before  your 
Judge,  if  you  had  never  done  worse  than 
failed  to  observe  a  Scotch  Fast-day  with 
the  covenanting  austerity. 

But  when  one  looks  back  and  looks 
round,  and  tries  to  reckon  np  the  sorrows 
of  childhood  arising  from  parental  folly, 
one  feels  that  the  task  is  endless.  There 
are  parents  who  will  not  suffer  their 
children  to  go  to  the  little  feasts  which 
children  occasionally  have,  either  on  that 
wicked  principle  that  all  enjoyment  is 
sinful,  or  because  the  children  have  re¬ 
cently  committed  some  small  offense, 
which  is  to  be  thus  punished.  There  are 
parents  who  take  pleasure  in  informing 
strangers,  in  their  children’s  presence, 
about  their  children’s  faults,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  bitterness  of  the  children’s  hearts. 
There  are  parents  who  will  not  allow  their 
children  to  be  taught  dancing,  regarding 
dancing  as  sinful.  The  result  is,  that  the 
children  are  awkward,  and  unlike  other 
children  ;  and  when  they  are  suffered  to 
spend  an  evening  among  a  number  of 
companions  who  have  all  learned  dancing, 
they  suffer  a  keen  mortification  which 
older  people  ought  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand.  Then  you  will  find  parents,  pos¬ 
sessing  ample  means,  who  will  not  dress 
their  children  like  others,  but  send  them 
out  in  very  shabby  garments.  Few  things 
cause  a  more  painful  sense  of  humiliation 
to  a  child.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a 
little  fellow  hiding  round  the  corner  when 
some  one  passes  who  is  likely  to  re¬ 
cognize  him  ;  afraid  to  po  tlirouph  the 
decent  streets,  and  creeping  out  ot  sight 
by  back-ways.  We  have  all  seen  Mo/. 
We  have  all  svmpathized  heartily  with 
the  reduced  widow  who  has  it  not  in 
her  power  to  dress  her  boy  better  ;  and 
W'e  have  all  felt  lively  indignation  at  the 
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parents  who  had  the  power  to  attire  j  what  niijsht  be  done  witii  his  body  after 
their  children  becomingly,  but  whose  death.  How  I  should  enjoy  the  spectacle 
heartless  parsimony  made  the  little  thin>;s  |  of  that  unnatural,  heartless,  8tupi«l  wretch 
go  about  under  a  constant  sense  of  painful  |  tarred  and  feathered!  The  dying  child 
degradation.  was  caring  tor  a  thing  about  which  Shak- 

An  extremely  wdcked  way  of  punish- !  speare  cared  ;  and  it  was  not  in  mere 
ing  children  is  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  '  human  weakness,  but  **  by  faith,”  that 
dark  place.  Daniness  is  naturally  frarful  j  “Joseph,  when  he  was  dying,  gave  coin- 
to  human  beings,  and  the  stupid  ghost  maiidinent  concerning  his  l)Oues.” 
stories  of  many  nurses  make  it  especially  |  I  Injlieve  that  real  de|>reHsiou  of  spirit-s 
fearful  to  a  child.  It  is  a  stupi<I  and  usually  the  sad  herits^^e  of  after-years, 
wicked  thing  to  send  a  child  with  a '  is  often  felt  in  very  early  youth.  It 
message  out  into  a  dark  night.  I  do  not  |  sometimes  comes  of  the  child's  belief 
remember  passing  through  a  greater  trial  |  that  he  must  be  very  bad,  because  he  is 
in  my  youth,  than  once  walking  three  |  so  frequently  told  that  he  is  so.  It  some- 
miles  alone  (it  was  not  going  a  message)  times  comes  of  the  child’s  fears,  early 
in  the  dark,  along  a  roa<l  thickly  shaded  felt,  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  him. 
with  trees.  I  was  a  little  fellow ;  but  I  Ilis  parents,  possildy,  with  the  good 
got  over  the  distance  in  half  an  hour,  sense  and  kind  feeling  which  distinguish 
Part  of  the  way  was  along  the  wall  of  a  various  parents,  have  taken  pains  to 
churchyard,  one  of  those  ghastly,  weedy,  drive  it  into  the  child  that  if  his  father 
neglected,  accursed-looking  spots,  where  should  die,  he  will  certainly  starve,  and 
stupidity  has  done  what  it  can  to  add  may  very  probably  have  to  become  a 
circumstances  of  disgust  and  horror  to  1  wandering  beggar.  And  these  sayings 
the  Christian’s  long  sleep.  No  body  ever  I  have  sunk  deep  into  the  little  heart.  I 
supposed  that  this  walk  was  a  trial  to  a  j  remember  how  a  friend  told  me  that  his 
boy  of  twelve  years  old  ;  so  little  are  the  j  constant  wonder,  when  he  was  twelve  or 
thoughts  of  children  understood.  And  j  thirteen  years  old,  was  this :  If  life  was 
children  are  reticent;  I  am  telling  now  j  such  a  burden  already,  and  so  miserable 
about  that  dismal  walk  for  the  very  lirst  j  to  look  back  u(K)n,  how  could  he  ever  bear 
time.  And  in  the  illnesses  of  childhoo<l,  |  it  when  he  had  grown  older? 
children  sometimes  get  very  close  and  | 

real  views  of  death.  I  remember,  when  Hut  now,  my  reader,  I  am  going  to 
I  was  nine  years  old,  how  every  evening  stop.  I  have  a  great  deal  more  marked 
when  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  I  used  for  down  to  say ;  but  the  subject  is  growing 
about  a  year  to  picture  myself  lying  so  thoroughly  distressing  to  me  as  I  go 
dead,  till  I  felt  as  though  the  coffin  were  on,  that  I  shall  go  on  no  farther.  It 
closing  round  me.  I  used  to  read  at  that  would  make  me  sour  and  wretched  for 
period,  with  a  curious  feeling  of  fasci-  the  next  week,  if  I  were  to  state  and 
nation,  Blair’s  poem,  The  Grave.  But  I  |  illustrate  the  varied  sorrows  of  childhood 
never  dreamed  of  telling  any  body  about  <»f  which  I  intended  yet  to  speak  :  and 
these  thoughts.  I  believe  that  thought-  if  I  were  to  talk  out  my  heart  to  you 
ful  children  keep  most  of  their  thoughts  about  the  people  who  cause  these,  I  fear 
to  thejnselves  ;  and  in  respect  of  the  my  character  for  good  nature  would  be 
things  of  which  they  think  most,  are  as  gone  with  you  forever.  “This  genial 
profoundly  alone  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  writer,”  as  the  newspapers  call  me,  would 
in  the  Pacific.  I  have  heard  of  a  parent,  show  but  little  geniality:  lam  aware,  in- 
an  important  member  of  a  very  strait  deed,  that  I  have  already  been  writing  in  a 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  child,  when  style  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  snappish, 
dying,  begged  to  be  buried  not  in  a  So  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  first  death 
certain  foul,  old,  hideous  churchyard,  but  that  comes  in  the  family  in  our  childish 
in  a  certain  cheerful  cemetery.  This  re-  days  :  its  hurry,  its  confusion,  its  awe- 
quest  the  poor  little  creature  made  with  struck  mystery,  its  wonderfully  vivid 
all  the  energy  of  terror  and  despair.  But  recalling  of  the  words  .and  looks  of  the 
the  strait  Pharisee  refused  the  dying  re-  dead.  Nor  of  the  terrible  trial  to  a  little 
quest  ;  and  pointed  out  with  polemical  child  of  being  sent  away  from  home  to 
bitterness  to  the  child  that  he  must  be  school :  the  heart-sickness,  and  the  weary 
very  wicked  indeed  to  care  at  such  a  counting  of  the  weeks  and  days  before 
time  where  he  was  to  be  buried,  or '  the  time  of  returning  home  again.  But 
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let  me  say  to  every  reader  who  has  it 
in  his  power  directly  or  indirectly  to  do 
80 :  Oh  !  do  what  you  can  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  happy  :  oh  !  seek  to  pive  that  great 
enduring  blessing  of  a  happy  youth  ! 
Whatever  after-life  may  prove,  let  there 
l>e  something  bright  to  look  back  upon 
in  the  horizon  of  our  early  time  !  You 
niay  sour  the  human  spirit  forever  by 
cruelty  and  injustice  in  youth.  There  is 
a  past  suifering  which  exalts  and  purifies; 
hut  this  leaves  only  an  evil  result  ;  it  I 
darkens  all  the  world,  and  all  our  views  j 
of  it.  Let  us  try  to  make  every  little 
child  happy.  The  most  selfish  parent 
might  try  to  please  a  little  child,  if  it 
were  only  to  see  the  fresh  expression 
of  unblunted  feeling,  and  a  liveliness  of  I 
j)lea8urablo  emotion  which  in  after-years  | 
we  shall  never  know.  I  do  not  believe  i 
a  great  English  barrister  is  so  happy  j 
when  he  has  the  Great  Seal  committed  j 
to  him,  as  two  little  nnd  rather  ragged  ; 
urchins  whom  I  saw  this  very  afternoon.  | 
I  was  walking  along  a  country  road,  and 
overlook  them.  They  were  about  five  I 
years  old.  I  walked  slower,  nnd  talked  ! 
to  them  for  a  few  minutes,  nnd  found  | 
that  they  were  good  boys,  and  went  to  ' 
school  every  day.  Then  I  produced  two  j 
coins  of  the  copper  coinage  of  Britain  :  | 
one  a  large  penny  of  ancient  days,  another 
a  sni.all  penny  of  the  present  age.  “There  I 
is  a  i>enny  for  each  of  you,’’  I  said  with  ! 
some  solemnity :  “  one  is  large,  you  see,  \ 
and  the  other  small ;  but  they  are  each  j 
worth  exactly  the  same.  Go  and  get 
something  good.”  I  wi>h  you  had  seen 
them  go  off!  It  is  a  cheap  and  easy 
thing  to  nmke  a  little  heart  happy.  May 
this  hand  never  write  another  essay  if  it 


ever  willfully  miss  the  chance  of  doing 
so !  It  is  all  (piite  right  in  after-years 
to  be  careworn  and  sad.  We  understand 
these  matters  ourselves.  Let  others  bear 
the  burden  which  we  ourselves  bear,  and 
which  is  doubtless  good  for  us.  Btit  the 
poor  little  things  !  I  can  enter  into  the 
feeling  of  a  kind-hearted  man  who  told 
me  that  he  never  could  look  at  a  number 
of  little  children  but  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes.  I  low  much  these  young  crea¬ 
tures  have  to  bear  yet !  I  think  you 
can,  as  you  look  at  them,  in  some  degree 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
Redeemer,  who,  w’hen  he  “saw  a  great 
multitude  w’as  moved  with  compassion 
toward  them !”  Ah  !  yon  smootli  little 
face,  (you  may  think,)  I  know  what  years 
will  make  of  yon,  if  they  find  yon  in  this 
world.  And  you,  light  little  heart,  will 
know  your  weight  of  care  ! 

And  I  remember,  as  I  write  these  con¬ 
cluding  lines, ‘who  they  were  that  the 
Best  and  Kindest  this  world  ever  saw 
liked  to  have  near  Him ;  and  what  the 
reaVm  was  he  gave  why  He  felt  most  in 
his  element  when  they  were  by  his  side. 
He  wished  to  have  little  children  round 
him,  and  would  not  have  them  chidden 
away ;  and  this  because  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  them  that  reminded  him  of 
thi  place  from  which  he  came.  He  liked 
the  little  faces  and  the  little  voices — He 
to  whom  the  wisest  are  in  understanding 
as  children.  And  oftentimes,  I  believe, 
these  little  ones  still  do  his  work.  Often¬ 
times,  I  believe,  when  the  worn  Man  is 
led  to  Him  in  childlike  confidence,  it  is 
by  the  hand  of  a  little  child. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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THE  LIFE-BOA 


There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  name  given  to  a  Life-boat  than  that 
of  the  “  Boat  of  Mercy,”  nor  could  the 
poetic  abilities  of  the  long-tried  and  well- 
known  Mr.  Nicholas  Michell  have  been 
devoted  to  a  better  cause  than  pleatling 
the  claims  of  the  Royal  National  Life- 
Boat  Institution,  by  portraying  one  scene 
out  of  many  that  occur  almost  daily  on 
our  iron-bound  coast,  and  which  (while 
depicting  most  others)  came  as  a  Cor- 
nishman  under  his  own  particular  observ¬ 
ation.  The  moment,  too,  has  been  most 
opportune,  just  as  ail  England  was  griev¬ 
ing  at  the  records  of  the  most  numerous 
aud  lamentable  disasters  that  have  visited 
our  sealiiring  ftopulatiou  and  ship-ownei's 
for  many  a  long  year.  It  is  a  sad,  sad 
scene  that  of  helpless  shipwreck :  death 
in  its  wildest,  sternest  form !  What  a 
beautiful  picture  is  that  painted  by  Nicho¬ 
las  Michell  of  the  mighty  ocean  in  its 
tranquillity,  and  then  again  of  night  at 
sea;” 

”  No  garish  beams,  but  all  around 
A  crystal  plain  without  a  bound. 

Awing  us  like  eternity.” 

But  how  fearful  is  the  change  when  that 
same  ocean  is  presented  to  us  in  vivid 
and  tumultuous  verse,  lashed  by  the  fu¬ 
rious  storm,  and  bearing  all  before  it  to 
destruction : 

”  O’er  foam-topped,  mountain  billows  bounding, 
The  tempe-t  loud  his  trumpet  sounding, 

Like  a  wild  race-horse  to  the  goal, 

A  passion  that  defies  control, 

The  vessel  shoreward  sweeps ; 

The  wrathful  seas  her  sides  are  lashing. 

The  breakers  rolling,  maddening,  flashing. 
Then  o'er  the  crags  in  thunder  dashing. 

But  still  that  course  she  keeps.” 

Then  come  the  tearful,  heart-rending  part¬ 
ing  :  **  What  all  life’s  kisses  to  our  last  ?” 
aud  the  “  mother’s  love  more  strong  than 

•  TKe  Wrtek  of  the  Homeward- Bound  ;  or,  Tke 
Boat  of  Here}!.  By  Nicholas  Michell,  Aaihor  of 
Rnins  of  Many  Lands,  Pleasure,  etc.  With  an 
lUustration.  I/  ndon :  William  Tegg.  1862. 


T  OF  MERCY.* 


death  !”  But  at  that  supreme  moment, 
when  all  is  given  up  as  lost,  and  grim  and 
ghastly  death  is  treading  tlie  deck  in  an¬ 
ticipatory  triumph,  lo  !  the  Bo.at  of  Mercy 
arrives : 

“  ’Tis  done — despite  the  winds,  the  roll 
Of  that  storm -maddened,  fearful  sea, 
Bravery  hath  snatched  each  shivering  soul, 

O  gr^y  death  1  from  thee. 

Not  yet  the  wife  shall  press  her  pillow 
Beneath  the  cold  and  dreary  billow  ; 

The  mother  and  her  bud  of  bloom 
Go  down  embracing  into  gloom  : 

Earth  yet  its  joys,  its  sweets  will  give, 

0  rapture !  still  to  live — to  live  I 

“  They  reach  the  shore  where  waves  in  thunder. 
Are  rolling,  rolling — and  the  foam 
Is  mounting  high,  while  caverns  under 
The  beetling  cliffs,  the  mermaid's  home, 
Rebellow  to  the  frantic  blast. 

But  safe  that  shore  they  tread  at  last. 

See !  beaming  eyes  to  heaven  they  raise, 
Pouring  their  souls  in  thanks  and  praise ; 
Then  the  rough  seamen’s  hands  they  wring, 
And  some,  o’erpowered  by  bursting  feeling, 
Their  arms  around  Uiem  wildly  fling. 

While  tears  down  many  a  check  are 
stealing, 

They  bless  them  for  their  noble  deed, 

True  saviours  sent  in  hour  of  need ; 

If  God  rewards  high  acts  below, 

I'heir  souls  shall  every  rapture  know. 

“  But  now  spectators  on  the  shore 

Shout  their  applause  ;  the  heart  -  raised 
cheer 

Is  heard  above  the  ocean’s  roar  ; 

’  The  Life  boat  1’  thunders  far  and  near. 
That  bark  of  slender,  fragile  form, 

Battles  triumphant  with  the  storm. 

Lives  when  the  ship  no  more  can  ride, 

But  founders  in  her  strength  and  pride ; 

The  dove  sent  forth,  rejoiced  to  bear 
The  branch  of  hope  to  pale  despair ; 

The  rainbow  in  the  cloud  of  gloom, 
Deliverer  from  the  threatening  tomb  ; 

Her  genertius  mission  is  to  save. 

The  guardian  angel  of  the  wave.” 

I,.aying  aside  its  merits  as  a  poetic 
and  at  once  a  truthful  and  touching 
jiortraiture  of  scenes  which  all  should 
treasure  up  and  learn  to  s)'mpatliize  with, 
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if  they  have  not  done  so  before,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Michell’s  poem  is  printed  for 
the  benefit  of  that  most  admirable  and 
praiseworthy  society,  the  National  Life- 
Boat  Institution,  and  is  therefore  doubly 
worthy  of  popularity.  Too  much  publi¬ 
city  can  not  bo  given  to  an  institution 
supported  by  roluntary  contributions, 


which  has  one  hundred  and  tw'enty  life¬ 
boats  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  yet  wants  many 
more,  and  which  has  saved  thousands  of 
lives  since  its  commencement.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  Mr.  Michell’s  heart¬ 
stirring  and  touching  appeal  will  be  the 
means  of  doing  much  good. 


Prom  Colburn’t  N'ew  Hontblj. 

ASCENTS  OF  THE  VOLCANO  ORIZAVA. 

THE  LOFTIEST  OF  THE  ANDES  IN  MEXICO. 


Tub  workings  of  Nature  in  her  pro- 
foiindest  lal)oratories  are,  it  has  been  just¬ 
ly  observed,  concealed  from  us.  It  is 
true  that  science  teaches  us  that  the  me¬ 
tallic  bases  of  the  earths,  which  constitute 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  are  combusti¬ 
ble  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or 
water,  and  their  oxyds  give  birth  to 
(juartz  or  silex,  to  feldspar  and  clay,  to 
lime,  and  to  other  rocky  bases,  and  it  is 
therefore  presumed  that  these  substances 
may  exist  in  their  metallic  form  in  the 
center  of  the  earth ;  but  this  is  as  yet 
conjectural ;  nor  does  such  a  theory  pre- 
I  cisely  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
I  canoes,  or  the  production  of  certain  simple 
I  combustible  bodies,  as  sulphur,  fluor,  or 
phthore,  and  others  ;  possibly,  how’ever, 
because  their  metallic  bases  h.ave  not 
yet  been  eliminated.  But,  granting  all 
this,  still  the  real  fact  itself,  and  the  m.an- 
ner  in  which  volcanic  action  is  actually 
brought  about,  have  not  yet  been  unfold¬ 
ed  to  us,  although  now  so  readily  conjee- 
^  tured  at. 

'  The  results  of  volcanic  action  are,  how¬ 
ever,  every  where  present.  The  mighty 
I  forces  of  subterranean  agency  are  to  be 
'  seen  in  the  inclined  strata  and  disturbed 
:  disposition  of  the  sedimentary  rock  for- 
!  niations  almost  all  over  the  earth’s  surface, 
i  and  elsewhere  in  the  heaving  up  of  is- 
;  lands  or  mountains  from  the  abyss,  or  the 
:  crumbling  them  to  atoms,  or  the  emission 


of  smoke,  flames,  cinders,  and  lava  from 
their  ignivimous  months,  or  in  the  vents 
established  by  their  own  forces  between 
the  interior  and  the  exterior. 

In  Mexico  vast  revolutions  have  been 
effected  by  volcanic  agency ;  the  Cyclo¬ 
pean  forges  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
cold,  but  the  subterranean  forces  are  not 
every  where  extinct,  and  occasionally 
burst  forth  here  or  there,  committing  the 
most  extensive  ravages,  or  convulsing  the 
earth  with  terrific  spasms. 

In  the  south  a  succession  of  volcanoes, 
passing  from  Oajaca  through  Chiapas,  are 
connected  with  the  burning  mountains  of 
Guatemala.  Cempoaltepec,  one  of  the 
loftiest  points  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Oaja- 
c.a,  is  a  volcanic  cone  ;  the  frequent  earth¬ 
quakes  on  the  plateaus  of  Oajaca  always 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  Gua¬ 
temala,  so  that  a  complete  assemblage  of 
volcanic  agencies  would  appear  to  exist 
there. 

The  chief  range  of  the  Mexican  volca¬ 
noes  lies  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
may  be  traced  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
South  Sea,  across  the  whole  country. 
Near  the  gulf-shores,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Vera  Cruz,  the  isol.ated  mountain- 
range  of  Tustla,  or  San  Martin,  rears  it¬ 
self  above  the  plain.  It  is  evident  that 
the  whole  range  must  have  swollen  up 
like  a  vast  bladder,  and  subsequently 
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have  been  cleft  by  repented  ernptions  and 
fallings  in.  The  higliest  point  is  about 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  seve¬ 
ral  craters  are  visible,  and  also  a  round, 
very  deep  lake  of  fresh  water,  on  a  little 
plateau  on  the  south-west  side,  indicating 
a  sunken  hollow.  The  last  recorded 
eniption  of  this  volcano  took  place  in 
1789.  It  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake 
and  subterranean  thunder.  A  vast  cloud 
of  ashes  w.is  cast  nn  to  an  incredible 
hight,  and  carried  on  by  the  current  of 
air  that  sets  in  from  east  to  west.  TIte 
ashes  lay  several  Inches  deep  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  in  towns  situat¬ 
ed  twenty  miles  to  the  west,  and  even  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  eight 
miles  off,  in  the  village  of  Perote,  every 
thing  was  covered  with  ashes.  Since 
then  the  volcano  has  been  at  rest,  but 
sounds  as  of  distant  thunder  have  been 
heard  in  the  depths.  The  natives  then 
say,  “  The  Tustla  growls  !”  The  dwellers 
in  the  Tustla  itself,  however,  aver  th.at 
the  sounds  come  from  the  direction  of 
the  Peak  of  Orirava,  and  call  it  the  thun¬ 
der  of  Orisava.  It  is  hence  deduced  that 
a  subterranean  communication  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  two  mountains,  a  circumstance 
rendered  all  the  more  probable,  not  only 
by  several  volcanic  summits  rising  up  on 
the  line,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  earth- 

3 (takes  are  felt  most  distinctly  in  the  same 
irection. 

Orisava,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the 
eastern  chain,  exhibits  at  the  first  glance 
its  volcanic  origin  ;  it  forms  a  majestic 
cone,  whilst  on  the  magnificent  snowy 
peak,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  highest 
ridge,  the  vast  crater  is  distinctly  seen. 
An  eruption  that  lasted  almost  without 
interruption  for  twenty  years  took  place 
fifty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  Mexico,  in  1569,.  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
discharge  of  lava.  The  opinion  which 
was  entertained  in  the  following  centuiies 
that  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  im- 
]>ossible,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  long  duration  of  this  erup¬ 
tion. 

In  1848  some  North-American  officers 
were  said  to  have  attained  the  summit, 
but  Sartorius,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
Mexico  and  the  Mexicans^  says  that  no 
one  in  the  country  believed  it.  Three 
years  later,  on  the  twenty -sixth  of  March, 
1861,  a  party  of  eighteen  young  men 
undertook  the  ascent.  They  passed  the 
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night  at  the  point  where  vegetation 
ceases,  and  next  day  they  reached  the 
ice,  where  the  perilous  part  of  their 
enterprise  began,  by  sunrise.  After  a 
short  struggle,  one  half  of  the  party, 
which  comprised  various  nationalities, 
(two  Frenchmen,  one  Englishman,  one 
American,  one  Belgian,  and  thirteen 
Mexicans,)  gave  up  the  attempt  and  re¬ 
turned  exhausted.  Six  of  them  succeed¬ 
ed  in  reaching  a  ridge  of  rocks,  about 
half-way  up  to  the  snowy  cone,  on  the 
north  side,  whence  the  ascent  took  place, 
and  which  can  be  perceived  from  the  sea. 
Here  they  rested,  enjoyed  the  prospect, 
and  then  returned. 

One  of  the  Frenchmen,  however — Al¬ 
exandre  Doignon  by  name — reached  the 
highest  point,  after  a  further  fatiguing 
ascent  of  five  hours  and  a  half.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  day  as  being  perfectly  clear, 
the  air  pure  and  transparent,  and  not  the 
slightest  cloud  obscuring  the  lowlands. 
To  the  east  the  blue  surface  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Vera  Cruz  were  distinctly  seen  ; 
the  whole  of  the  coast  and  the  bright 
prairies ;  the  towns  of  Orizava  and  Cor¬ 
dova,  St.  Juan,  Huatusco  and  Jalapa,  the 
indented  mountain-chain,  stretching  north 
and  south,  and  the  table-lands,  with  their 
numerous  villages  and  lakes,  bounded  by 
the  snowy  range  of  Popocatepetl,  consti¬ 
tuted  an  immense  Landscape  that  extend¬ 
ed  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  in- 
tr^id  traveler  like  a  gigantic  drawing. 

The  crater  he  described  as  lying  some¬ 
thing  to  the  south-east  of  the  highest 
point,  and  as  being  some  hundred  feet 
lower  down.  He  also  found  .at  its  edge  a 
flag-staff,  six  feet  long,  bearing  the  date 
1848,  and  part  of  a  North  Americ.an  flag, 
affording  proof  that  the  honor  of  having 
made  the  first  ascent  is  due  to  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  Only  two  of  Doignon’s  companions, 
Majorus,  a  Belgian,  and  Contreras,  a  Mex¬ 
ican,  reached  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and 
they  w’ere  completely  exhausted ;  the  rar¬ 
ity  of  the  atmos{»here  rendered  respira¬ 
tion  exceedingly  difficult,  and  blood  flow¬ 
ing  from  their  months,  they  w’ere  soon 
forced  to  return.  Severe  headache  and 
extremely  painful  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
lasted  long  after  the  descent.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  peak  was  estimated  upon  this 
occasion  by  boiling-point  thermometer, 
to  be  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  feet. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  St. 
Andres  Chalchicoraula,  on  the  west  side 
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of  the  volcano,  having  doubted  the  truth 
of  Doignon’s  story,  he  was  incited  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  a  second  ascent  a  week  subsequent 
to  the  first,  or  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1851. 
He  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by 
a  number  of  Mexicans,  who,  however,  gave 
up  the  undertaking  the  moment  they 
reached  the  snow.  This  time  the  ascent 
was  attended  with  great  risk.  Fresh 
snow  had  fallen  and  covered  the  former 
track,  the  chasms  and  fissures  were  con¬ 
cealed  by  it,  and  our  adventurer  sank  in  at 
almost  every  step,  carrying  with  him  a 
fl.agstaflr,  as  also  a  large  nag,  which  he 
had  wound  about  bis  body  like  a  scarf. 

Having  attained  the  pile  of  rocks  that 
jut  out  of  the  snow  in  safety,  he  here  un¬ 
fortunately  missed  his  way,  and  getting 
more  to  the  eastward,  or  on  the  left  side, 
than  the  first  time,  he  found  bis  progress 
impeded  by  an  enormous  chasm  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  and  four  hundred  deep,  and 
(K)nsisting  within  of  terrace-like  masses  of 
ice.  This  chasm  extended  about  half  a 
league  in  a  semi  •  circle.  Some  fragile 
bridges  of  ice  affording  the  only  means  of 
passage,  Doignon  ventured  over  these,  but 
even  then  be  met  with  and  had  to  cross 
several  other  dangerous  fissures,  in  doing 
which  he  had  to  encounter  the  greatest 
dangers.  When  just  nearing  the  summit,  a 
steep  wall  of  ice  interposed  itself  between 
him  and  the  accomplishment  of  bis  hopes. 
Calling  forth  all  his  remaining  energies, 
exhausted,  trembling,  every  moment  in 

{>eril  of  being  precipitated  into  the  abyss, 
le  at  length  surmounted  this  last  obsta¬ 
cle,  and  was  able  then  to  rest  for  a  time. 

At  first  our  adventurer  was  shrouded 
in  a  dense  fog,  which,  however,  soon  fell 
below  the  snowy  cone.  To  the  north-east 
he  perceived  a  succession  of  isolated  rocks, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  rising  like  a 
ruined  wall.  The  snow  extended  to  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  within  which,  on  the 
north  side,  were  deep  fissures  reaching  to 
the  top.  A  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  crater, 
fiflccn  feet  thick,  is  described  as  being 
quite  hot,  as  was  the  soil  round  the  same, 
and  even  the  ground  is  said  to  have  trem¬ 
bled  alightly  at  this  spot,  but  it  was  more 
probably  the  spectator.  There  was  no 
snow,  only  sand  and  volcanic  ashes.  A 
powerful  smell  of  sulphur  is  also  described 
as  proving  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  fire 
within,  and  both  the  inteiior  of  the  crater 
and  the  highest  westerly  point  of  the 
mountain  (which  we  shall  find  Baron  de 
Mailer  justly  designating  as  the  upper 


walls  of  the  crater)  were  covered  with  sul¬ 
phur,  the  soil  beintr  also  heated.  Several 
rocks  were  also  glazed  on  the  surface,  (vit¬ 
reous  lava,  or  obsidian,)  but  within  they 
were  whitish,  like  burnt  lime.  The  cra¬ 
ter  itself  had  an  oval  shape,  with  two  in¬ 
lets  to  the  south  and  e.ast.  (This  is  also 
corroborated  by  Baron  Miiller.)  The  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  top  was  estimated  by  Doig- 
non  at  about  tw'o  thousand  metres,  and 
the  circumference  six  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred.  (Muller’s  estimate  coincides  close¬ 
ly  with  this,  being  six  thous.and  metres.) 

This  great  crater  presented  a  terrific 
abyss,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides, 
furrowed  by  black  burnt  fissures.  “  We 
look  down,”  says  the  narrator,  “  into  a 
fearful  guli^  which  on  the  east  side  may 
be  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
In  this  gulf  enormous  black  pyramidal 
rocks  are  seen,  dividing  into  three  open¬ 
ings,  two  sm.aller  ones  to  the  south,  the 
larger  one  to  the  east.  On  the  north 
side,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  crater,  a  gigantic 
black  cleft  rocky  jiyramid  rises  to  the 
hight  of  more  than  four  hundred  feet. 
From  the  large  opening  to  the  east,  vol¬ 
umes  of  steam,  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  constantly  rise  as  from  a 
flue.  A  low  rumbling  is  heard  in  the 
depths,  causing  a  feeling  of  anxiety  in 
the  lifeless  wilderness.”  The  sides  of 
the  crater  to  the  west  and  south-west 
were  less  steep,  and  covered  with  snow. 

Doignon  had  planted  his  flag  on  the 
loftiest  pinnacle,  but  a  brisk  ice-wind  made 
him  fear  that  it  had  been  overthrown. 
He  therefore  once  more  returned  to  the 
summit,  and  believed,  for  a  time,  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
foot  of  the  warm  rocks ;  the  wind  falling, 
however,  he  commenced  his  descent  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  ailemoon.  He  had  to 
clamber  downward  amidst  wondrous  per¬ 
ils,  having  been  actually  reduced  in  places 
to  feel  his  way  from  the  darkness  in  which 
he  was  enveloped.  Happily  at  eight 
o’clock  he  joined  his  companions  at  the 
foot  of  the  glaciers.  His  great  exertions 
in  the  snow-fields  were  succeeded  by  a 
night  of  much  pain,  and  by  a  recurrence 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  which  was 
severer  than  the  first  time.  In  a  few 
days  he  was  recovered,  and  the  gallant 
young  man  was  honored  with  a  splendid 
banquet,  and  even  valuable  presents  were 
made  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  An¬ 
dres  Chalcliicomula,  who  were  cured  of 
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their  incredulity  by  seeing  the  banner 
waving  above  the  peak. 

This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  in  March 
and  Apr ii,  1851.  A  still  more  recent  as¬ 
cent  has  been  effected  at  a  different  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1856,  by  Baron  Miiiler,  who  had  only  ar¬ 
rived  that  month  at  Vera  Crus  from  an 
exploring  journey  in  Canada  and  the  Uni- 
tea  Stales. 

The  learned  traveler  issued  forth  from 
the  small  town  of  Oiizava  to  effect  the  as¬ 
cent  on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of 
August,  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.,  a  Swed¬ 
ish  gentleman,  Malmsjo,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  party,  provided  with  all  that  was 
necessary  for  their  undertaking,  took  the 
direction  of  the  volcano  across  narrow  but 
rapid  streams  and  barancas — the  terrible 
chasms  or  ravines  that  intersect  the  up¬ 
lands — and  which  they  found  difficult  to 
cross  even  with  the  aid  of  the  well-train¬ 
ed  Mexican  horses.  They  arrived  the 
first  day  at  the  hacienda,  or  farm  of  To- 
quila,  near  San  Juan  Coscoraatepes,  where 
they  passed  the  night,  and  laid  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  stock  of  provisions.  Beyond  this  they 
reached  the  Indian  village  of  Alpatlahua, 
where  they  obtained  native  guides,  who 
led  them  by  rocky  pathways  along  the 
beds  of  torrents  and  over  rocky  crests,  but 
still  amidst  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  plain,  says  tlie  Baron,  was  now  far 
below  us,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the 
thunder  rolled  beneath  our  feet,  for  we 
had  attained  an  elevation  of  tw’O  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty  metres.  At  this 
elevation  vegetation  had  changed  its  as¬ 
pect,  creepers  and  climbers  had  disappear¬ 
ed,  but  the  orchidiceie  still  clung  to  the 
treea  After  passing  the  night  in  a  ran¬ 
cho,  or  shepherd's  hut,  they  made  an 
early  start  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
September,  and  soon  reaped  the  region 
of  pines.  They  passed  on  their  way  nu¬ 
merous  crosses  raised  to  the  memory  of 
travelers  who  had  fallen  victims  to  ban¬ 
ditti  or  to  the  climate.  It  is  the  custom 
with  wayfarers  to  scatter  flowers  over  the 
tombs  of  these  unfortunate  persons.  By 
nine  in  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the 
rancho  of  Greoale,  three  thousand  three 
hundred  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  road  kept  increasing  in  difficulty,  and 
was  now  intersected  by  horrible  barancas. 

At  ten  and  a  half,”  says  Baron  Muller, 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  barauoa  of 
Triuchera,  and  the  sources  of  the  Rio  de  | 
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la  Soledad.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the 
rancho  of  Jamapa,  the  aim  of  that  day’s 
excursion  :  it  consisted  of  a  few  wooden 
huts,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  Mexican 
in  rags,  received  ns  with  the  most  polish¬ 
ed  dignity,  placing  every  thing  at  our 
disposal — that  is  to  say,  a  hut  which  serv¬ 
ed  as  a  barn,  and  which  he  hospitably 
announced  to  us  to  be  an  holstery.  We, 
however,  refreshed  ourselves  at  this  sta¬ 
tion,  washing  down  our  meals  with  lata- 
lan,  (a  strong  Spanish  brandy,)  and  sleep¬ 
ing  soundly.  The  next  day,  on  our  de¬ 
parture,  wo  saw  the  colossal  head  of  the 
volcano  glittering  with  the  reflected  light 
of  the  sun  in  an  azure  blue  sky.  Soon 
vegetation  ceased  entirely,  we  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  nothing  but  rocks  of  gneiss, 
of  trachyte,  and  of  hornblende,  with  vol¬ 
canic  sand  and  cinders.” 

At  eleven  the  travelers  arrived  at  the 
base  of  the  peak  properly  so  called.  The 
view  to  the  westward  is  described  as  be¬ 
ing  magnificent ;  the  Popocatepetl  and 
the  Malinche  towered  out  of  the  lofty 
upland  of  Mexico,  whose  surface  seemed 
to  be  dotted  with  lakes  that  glittered 
like  so  many  precious  stones.  To  the 
east  the  landscape  was  buried  in  fog 
and  cloud.  A  sharp  Avind  gave  addi¬ 
tional  intensity  to  the  cold,  and  the 
Indian  guides  were  dispatched  into  a 
forest  below  to  bring  up  wood  to  con¬ 
struct  a  hut  and  m.ake  a  fire.  They  did 
this  with  great  .alacrity.  A  lofty  rock  of 
granite  served  as  a  gable  ;  another  of  less 
dimensions  filled  up  one  of  the  sides  ;  the 
opposite  corner  was  supported  by  a  stake 
made  firm  with  stone.s,  for  the  soil  W’as 
too  hard  frozen  to  permit  of  a  hole  being 
made  in  it ;  the  cross-beams  Avere  made 
fast  with  ropes,  and  the  Avhole  Avas  cover¬ 
ed  with  straw  matting. 

Although  a  little  too  airy,  this  rustic 
mansion  protected  the  travelers  from  the 
excess  of  cold.  But  the  rarefied  atmos¬ 
phere  rendered  their  breathing  frequent 
and  irregular,  and  all  were  more  or  less 
feverish,  and  suffering  from  headache. 
The  elevation  they  had  attained  already 
exceeded  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  indicated  ten  degrees  beloAV 
zero — a  temperature  which  contrasted 
singularly  with  the  twenty-nine  degrees 
of  heat  experienced  a  short  time  previous¬ 
ly  in  the  terra  caliente.  The  hut  was 
surrounded  at  night-time  by  aa’oIvcs  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  odor  of  good  things. 

Next  mornmg  the  party  made  their  last 
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aarations  for  the  ascent  of  the  peak. 

m  with  provisions  and  with  astrono* 
mioal  and  meteorological  instruments, 
provided  with  thick  green  leaves  of  fern, 
and  armed  with  Alpine  staves  and  hooks, 
they  started  with  a  slow  and  steady  step 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  Their  way  lay 
at  first  over  loose  soil,  with  here  and  there 
a  patch  of  snow,  after  which  they  had  to 
climb  over  rocky  boulders  and  huge  de¬ 
tached  stones,  amid  deep  crevices  and  ra¬ 
vines.  Arrived  at  this  point,  one  of  the 
guides  declared  that  he  would  go  no  fur- 
tiler,  so  they  had  to  leave  him  behind, 
and  to  carry  the  instruments  themselves. 

After  two  hours  of  the  most  painful 
toil,  they  had  attained  an  elevation  of 
only  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  above 
whence  they  had  started,  and  had  reached 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  At  this  point 
the  second  guide  gave  in,  and  the  travel¬ 
ers  had  to  carry  his  share  of  the  burden 
by  turns.  The  ascent  was  so  abrupt  that 
they  did  not  advance  more  than  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  twenty-five  paces,  and  after 
each  such  exertion  they  had  to  rest  them¬ 
selves  awhile.  The  brilliant  light  reflect¬ 
ed  from  the  snow  added  to  their  discom¬ 
fort  by  dauling  their  eyes  and  affecting 
the  sight.  This  snow  was  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  ice,  which  often  gave  way 
beneath  their  feet. 

“  Wo  were  nearing  the  crater,”  Baron 
Muller  relates,  “  when  I  heard  Malrasjo 
call  out  from  behind.  I  turned  round, 
and  saw  that  he  had  sunk  into  the  snow 
up  to  his  armpits ;  and  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  one  of  my  legs  broke  through  the 
ice  deep  into  the  snow  below.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeded  in  getting  to  Malmsjo, 
when  he  showed  me  the  hole  he  had  fallen 
into.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  mo  by  the  sight.  I  felt  a  cold 
perspiration  pervade  my  whole  body.  W e 
were,  in  fact,  standing  over  a  vast  abyss, 
from  w'hich  wo  were  separated  by  only  a 
thin  coating  of  snow  and  ice.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  eyes  sought  for  indications 
of  rock  or  soil,  columns  of  ice  and  crystals 
filled  the  depths  beyond,  and  the  abyss, 
instead  of  being  dark,  was  splendidly  lit  up 
by  some  subterranean  or  subnival  source 
of  light — probably  the  sun’s  rays  that  fell 
upon  the  snow.  Fear  paralyzed  our  every 
movement.  After  having  raised  ourselves 
up  with  the  utmost  caution,  we  spread  out 
our  arms,  at  all  risks,  over  the  snow,  and 
then  we  let  ourselves  slide  slowly  down. 
After  having  thus  descended  some  hun¬ 


dred  paces,  we  arrived  at  a  spot  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  firm.  There  we  held  a  de¬ 
liberation,  ibr  it  was  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  which  side  it  was  best  to  turn 
the  abyss  in  order  to  reach  the  cra¬ 
ter.”  But  suddenly  a  strong  wind  arose, 
and  bore  up  thick  clouds,  which  so  en¬ 
veloped  them  that  they  could  not  see  one 
another  at  a  distance  of  three  paces.  It 
was  impossible  to  ascend  any  further  in 
such  a  snow  -  storm,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  without 
guid^  or  provisions,  for  in  saving  them¬ 
selves  from  the  abyss  they  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  let  the  provision-basket  fall. 

They  arrived  at  four  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  extemporized  hut  w’here  they  had 
spent  the  previous  evening.  This  night 
was  still  more  painful  and  distressing  than 
the  previous  one.  The  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  injected  their  eyes  till 
they  were  quite  red,  and  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  attended  with  the  most  severe  pain, 
manifested  itself  in  the  instance  of  Sonnt.ag 
and  Malmsjo,  and  what  was  their  horror, 
when  daylight  came,  to  find  that  they 
were  perlectly  blind  I  Their  eyelids  were 
glued  by  a  kind  of  earthy  humor,  and 
even  when  that  was  remov^,  they  could 
scarcely  discern  the  light  of  day.  As  a 
culminating  point  of  their  misfortunes, 
the  provisions  were  exhausted,  while  an 
Indian  added  to  their  discomfort  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  a  numerous  band  of  rob¬ 
bers  were  awaiting  them  in  the  woody 
zone  below. 

All  these  untoward  circumstances  com¬ 
bined,  induced  Baron  Muller  to  attempt 
the  passage  to  the  west,  toward  San  An¬ 
dres  Chalchicomula.  As  the  Oriz:iva  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  the  high  upland  of 
Mexico  on  that  side,  the  travelers  would 
have  two  thousand  metres  less  distance 
to  go  to  reach  the  table-land.  They  had 
to  lead  the  blind  across  a  most  diificiilt 
country  covered  with  rolled  stones  and 
volcanic  cinders,  till,  after  an  hoar’s  toil, 
they  reached  the  limits  of  vegetation, 
and  soon  afterward  the  shelter  of  a  fine 
pine-forest. 

The  farther  they  got  down  the  denser 
the  forest  became,  but  the  silence  of  the 
dark  and  gloomy  recesses  was  broken  by 
innumerable  parrots  that  find  sustenance 
in  the  fir-cones.  Now  and  then  an  open¬ 
ing  presented  itself  which  allowed  the 
green  pastures  that  flank  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Mexican  table-land  to  be 
discerned.  A  cross  raised  over  a  mound 
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of  fresh  earth  bore  a  record  upon  it  of 
the  deatlt  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
individu'ils  at  that  spot.  It  was  a  melan¬ 
choly  relic  of  the  hist  pronunclamiento. 
Long  after  civil  war  has  been  brought 
to  a  coucliision  in  this  unfoitunate  coun¬ 
try,  bands  of  partisans  continue  to  infest 
the  roads  and  commit  robberies  under  the 
shelter  of  politics. 

After  having  ti-aversed  a  cultivated  plain 
enlivened  here  and  there  by  ranchos,  our 
travelers  reached  the  small  town  of  San 
Andres  Chalchicomula  the  same  evening. 
Sundry  washings,  performed  near  an 
aqueduct,  upon  the  eyes  of  the  sufferers, 
had  enabled  them  to  see  a  little  better. 

From  information  which  they  obtained 
at  this  place,  it  appeared  that  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  was  much  more  prac¬ 
ticable  from  the  south,  and  Baron  Mailer 
was  determined  to  try  again  forthwith. 
But,  notwithstanding  a  few  days’  repose, 
M.  Malmsjo  and  M.  Sonntag  were  too  ill 
to  join  him ;  two  other  persons,  however 
—  Mr.  Campbell,  an  inspector  of  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  M.  de  la  Huerta — volunteer¬ 
ed  to  accompany  him. 

The  Citaltepetl,  “  the  mountain  of  the  j 
star,”  as  the  Indians  call  the  Orizava,  or, 
as  some  have  it,  Orizaba,  was  enveloped 
in  dense  clouds  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
of  September,  1856,  Baron  Mailer  relates, 
when  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  and 
left  San  Andres  Chalchicomula  amidst 
the  good  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

“Two  courageous  and  experienced 
Indians,  -whose  services  had  been  obtain¬ 
ed  for  me  by  the  prefect,  had  been  sent 
on  beforehand  in  order  to  lay  in  provisions 
of  w'ood  and  water,  and  dcfmsit  the  same 
in  a  grotto  that  was  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain,  just  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  where  we  were 
to  spend  the  first  night.  My  party  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Campbell,  M.  de  la  Huer¬ 
ta,  and  two  attendants,  all  four  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  and  we  had,  beside,  a  mule  laden 
with  provisions. 

“  Starting  with  spirit,  W'C  soon  attained 
a  table-land,  the  surface  of  which  was 
diversified  by  a  great  number  of  volcanic 
hills  of  little  elevation,  and  beyond  which 
were  fine  forests  of  pine  and  fir  ;  but  our 
w'ay  was  not  more  obstructed  by  fallen 
trees  than  it  was  by  occasional  deep 
ravines  and  the  necessity  there  was  for 
following  the  most  impracticable  and 
dangerous  pathways. 

“  At  about  five  in  the  evening,  as  we 
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were  thus  toiling  along  the  side  of  a 
baranca,  the  horse  that  oore  M.  Huerta 
lost  its  fooling,  and  fell.  Ho  was  near 
me,  and  as  he  fell  on  a  small,  smooth 
rock,  I  expected  to  see  him  hurled  into 
the  depths  of  the  abyss  below  ;  but  the 
Mexican  horses  are  extraordinarily  saga¬ 
cious,  and  the  poor  brute  extricated  itself 
and  its  rider  from  their  perilous  position 
with  marvelous  promptitude  and  address. 
Without  even  excepting  the  Arab  horses, 
I  know  of  no  better  steeds  for  traveling 
purposes  than  the  Mexican.  Tliey  are 
also  well  made,  of  good  shape,  intelligent, 
and  exceedingly  faithful  and  obedient.” 

It  was  late  at  night  before  our  travelers 
reached  the  grotto.  It  was  not  dark, 
however,  the  firmament  being  lit  up  by 
a  tropical  moon. 

“Oiir  little  party,”  s-ays the  Baron,  “pre¬ 
sented  at  that  moment  so  picturcsijue  a 
group,  that  it  really  ravished  me.  Al¬ 
though  I  had  been  disillusionized  of  ro¬ 
mance  by  my  numerous  travels,  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  that  evening  was  well  adapted 
to  arouse  the  dreams'  of  the  most  capri¬ 
cious  fancy.  A  clear  fire  blazed  away  at 
[  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  and  lit  up  the 
interior,  the  projections  of  rock  casting 
dark  and  strange  shadows  into  the  semi- 
obscuritv.  Drops  of  water  fell  like  dia¬ 
monds  from  the  roof  on  the  floor.  The 
Indians,  and  other  attendants  with  their 
Mexican  costumes,  were  busy  w’ith  the 
horses,  that  were  left  ready  saddled,  and 
we  ourselves,  with  our  traveling  accou¬ 
terments  and  glittering  arms,  rather  re¬ 
sembled  bandits  than  peaceful  travelers. 

“  Without  the  grotto,  the  spectacle  of 
nature  had  a  majesty  about  it  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  impression  upon  our  minds. 
The  moon  shone  mildly  to  the  south¬ 
east,  and  its  light  penetrated  through 
the  dark  pines ;  to  the  west,  the  gigantic 
volcano,  almost  vailed  in  fog,  reflected 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  and  it  appeared 
even  more  majestic  than  ever  by  that 
mysterious  light.” 

The  preparations  for  the  ascent  were 
commenced  by  the  earliest  dawn  on  the 
ensuing  day,  and,  after  an  hour’s  toil, 
they  reached  the  last  limits  of  vegetation, 
and  then  the  zone  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  horses  were  so  thoroughly  done  up, 
that  they  had  to  be  scut  back  to  the 
grotto. 

“  The  atmosphere,”  says  Baron  Muller, 
“  was  so  rarefied  that  our  poor  steeds 
could  scarcely  inhale  a  sufficient  quanti- 
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ty  of  oxygen,  and  their  breathing  was 
ns  deep  and  difficult,  as  if  they  had 
galloped  a  long  stage.  Tiie  men  were 
also  sensible  of  the  same  influence,  but 
birds  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  it,  for 
here,  at  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  yards,  I  saw  two  falcons  playing 
in  the  air  full  seven  hundred  yards  above 
me.” 

The  travelers  arrived  without  any  in¬ 
cidents  at  the  fields  of  snow,  out  of  which 
pieces  of  rock  jutted  here  and  there,  and 
helped  them  much  in  their  scramble  up¬ 
ward.  By  noon  they  had  attained  a 
little  platform  covered  with  snow.  This 
point,  which  presented  a  smooth  surface 
of  a  few  feet  square,  was  the  last  where 
there  was  any  jmsgibility  of  reposing 
themselves  before  reaching  the  volcano, 
so  they  accordingly  rested  here  a  few 
moments  to  refresh  themselves. 

“  Below  us,”  says  the  Baron,  “  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  we  could  see  a 
red-hot  crater  surrounded  by  serrated 
and  perpendicular  rocks.  I  estimated  the 
flight  of  its  most  elevated  pe.ak,  c.alled 
the  Cerro  del  Mono,  .at  four  thousand 
three  hundred  metres.  In  the  direction  of 
the  Valle  de  Lopos,  where  we  passed  the 
night,  w.as  the  Sierra  Negra,  which  was 
not  covered  with  snow,  although  it  must 
exceed  four  thous.and  eight  hundred  feet 
in  .elevation.  Hence  its  name,  the  ‘  Black 
Mountain.’ 

“  The  ascent  •was  recommenced  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  rest,  but  the  depths 
of  tlic  snow  presented  extraordinary  ob¬ 
stacles  to  our  progress.  Wo  went  up  to 
our  knees  at  every  step,  .and  as  the  slope 
generally  exceeded  an  angle  of  forty-five  j 
degrees,  we  had  to  crawl  on  all-fours. 
Tlie  chief  difficulty  was  to  bre.athc,  and 
we  could  not  get  over  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  paces  without  rest.  Spite  of  a  vail 
and  of  green  spectacles,  my  eyes  suffered 
this  time;  but  even  the  ji.ain  derived 
from  that  affliction  was  surpassed  by  an 
attack  I  experienced  at  about  two 
o’clock.  It  came  on  like  the  sensation  of 
a  red-hot  iron  searing  my  lungs,  and  from 
that  moment,  every  time  I  took  a  breath, 

I  experienced  agonizing  pains  in  the 
chest,  and  which,  with  intervals  of  relief, ! 
became  so  acute  at  times  as  to  leave  me 
perfectly  senseless.  My  two  friends  and 
the  Indian  guides  were  so  terrified  at  the 
intensity  of  the  attacks,  that  they  wished 
to  return,  but  I  would  not  consent  to 
that.” 
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The  sun  had  at  least  warmed  the  trav¬ 
elers  up  to  that  time,  but  the  heavens 
coming  on  clouded,  they  now  began  to 
experience  a  sharp  cold.  Sometimes  a 
wall  of  snow  presented  itself  in  front  of 
them,  which  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
turning.  A  violent  storm  then  broke  far 
beneath  them,  the  thunder  of  which  was 
only  like  so  many  cracks.  Tliey  now  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  alike  wearied  and  discouraged, 
the  d.ay  was  already  far  .advanced,  the 
summit  was  still  far  off,  and  the  Indian 
guides  refused  to  go  any  farther.  Even 
the  companions  of  the  Baron  began  to 
lose  courage.  It  was  only  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  declaring  tliat,  if  left  alone,  he  would 
still  persevere  in  the  ascent,  that  they 
consented  to  remain  with  him.  In  order 
to  render  their  progress  less  irksome,  one 
of  the  lodi.an  guides  was  sent  with  a  long 
knotted  rope  in  ndv<ance  ;  this  be  fa.stened 
with  a  stick  tightly  into  the  ice,  and  then 
the  travelers  pulled  themselves  up  from 
knot  to  knot.  But  the  Baron’s  pains  in 
his  chest  continued  as  bad  as  ever,  and 
were  now  followed  by  the  loss  of  blood 
and  fainting-fits.  A  last  annoyance  was 
reserved  for  the  travelers  in  the  sh.ape  of 
a  very  fine  frozen  snow  that  had  begun  to 
fall,  .and  crept  into  their  clothes  and  to 
their  very  flesh.  It  was  not  till  after  un¬ 
heard-of  efforts,  and  the  most  indomita¬ 
ble  perseverance,  that,  almost  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  yet  full  of  a  firm  resolve  to 
succeed,  the  Baron  attained  the  brim  of 
the  cr.ater  at  forty-five  minutes  past  five 
ill  the  afternoon. 

“  Success  had  crowned  my  efforts,” 
says  M.  de  Muller,  “  and  my  joy  was  so 
great,  that  for  a  moment  I  forgot  all  my 
sufferings,  but  I  was  soon  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  my  weakness  by  a  fainting-fit  .and 
the  pouring  forth  of  torrents  of  blood 
from  my  mouth. 

“When  I  came  to  myself  again  I  was 
still  on  the  borders  of  the  crater,  and  I 
summoned  together  all  my  strength  to 
look  around  me  and  observe  as  much  as 
I  could.  I  proxim.atively  determined  the 
form  of  the  crater  ;  but  my  weakness  was 
so  great,  and  the  fall  of  snow  continued 
so  dense,  that  I  could  not  fix  its  precise 
circumference  with  the  .aid  of  a  sextant. 
Nor  w.as  it  in  my  power  to  make  a  topo¬ 
graphical  survey  of  the  regions  below,  fer 
nothing  conld  be  plainly  discerned. 

“  The  crater  has  an  irregular  elliptical 
form ;  its  chief  axis  is  from  west-north¬ 
west  to  east  south-east,  but  it  curves  a 
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little  more  to  the  southward ;  its  length  ' 
may  be  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
metres.  Two  other  axes,  running  nearly 
from  north  to  south,  have  very  different 
lengths :  the  greatest  to  the  east  is  about 
five  hundred  French  yards;  the  lesser 
one  to  the  west  about  one  hundred  and 
fifly  yards.  I  estimate  the  whole  oircum- 
fereuce  of  the  volcano  at  six  thousand 
metres. 

“  The  extent  of  this  circumference  is 
perfectly  incomprehensible  to  any  one  who 
contemplates  the  mountain  from  below 
from  the  north*wcst  or  south-west;  the 
summit  appears  much  too  small  to  pos¬ 
sess  so  capacious  a  crater;  but,  from 
above,  it  is  seen  that  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  has  a  considerable  slope  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  south-east,  and  that  at  once 
explains  the  deception.  That  which  is 
taken  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  from  Vera 
Cruz,  from  Cordova,  and  from  Orizava, 
tor  a  perpendicular  wall  situated  without 
the  crater,  is  nothing  else  than  the  inter¬ 
nal  lining  of  the  crater  itself. 

My  pen  fails  me  in  attempting  to  de¬ 
pict  the  appearance  presented  by  this 
great  crater,  or  the  impression  that  it 
produced  upon  me.  It  was  as  the  gate¬ 
way  to  the  infernal  regions  closely  guarded 
by  Night  and  Terror  personified.  What 
terrible  power  has  been  evoked  to  raise 
and  break  up  such  enormous  masses,  to 
melt  them,  to  pile  them  up  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  tower-like,  till  they  cooled  in  such 
a  position  and  retained  their  existing 
shapes ! 

“  A  bed  of  yellow  sulphur  covered  the 
inner  walls  at  different  places,  and  little 
volcanic  cones  rose  out  of  the  bottom. 
The  soil  of  the  crater  was,  however, 
mostly  clad  with  snow'  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  and  was  not  therefore  w'arm ;  hut 
the  Indians  assured  me  that  a  warm  air 
issues  from  the  crevices  in  various  places. 
Although  I  did  not  verify  their  statement, 
it  tmpears  to  me  all  the  more  credible, 
as  1  have  frequently  observed  the  same 
thing  to  be  the  case  in  the  Popocatepetl. 

^*A  project  which  I  bad  entertained 
from  the  first  of  passing  the  night  upon 
the  crater  had,  by  the  force  of  imperious 
circumstances,  wen  superseded.  Twi¬ 
light,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  under 
such  latitudes  very  brief,  had  already  set 
in,  and  there  was  no  alternative  hut  to  re¬ 
turn  at  once.  The  two  Indian  guides 
rol'ed  the  petates^  or  straw  mats,  which 
they  bad  brought  with  them,  into  the 
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sha]>e  of  a  kind  of  sleigh  or  sledge ;  we 
then  took  our  se.ats  upon  these,  and 
spreading  out  our  legs,  had  nothing  to  do 
but  let  the  vehicles  thus  extemporized 
glide  down.  Put,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  were  thus 
hurried  along  soon  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  our  descent  resembled  rather 
a  fall  in  the  air  than  any  other  system  of 
locomotion ;  and  we  were  carried  in  a 
few  minutes  over  the  same  distance  that 
had  taken  us  five  hours  to  climb  up.” 

Arrived  at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
after  having  effected  their  dangerous  de¬ 
scent,  which  the  Baron  designates  as  a 
tcfiuUe,  not  without  some  slight  accidents 
and  still  more  serious  perils,  our  travelers 
had  to  accomplish  the  remainder  of  their 
journey  on  foot.  At  half-past  eight  they 
were  cheered  by  the  vision  of  the  fire 
burning  in  the  grotto  of  the  Valle  do  Lo- 
pos,  and  they  were  safely  ensconced  in  it 
an  hour  afterw’ard. 

“The  scene,”  savs  M.  de  Mailer,  “  was 
singularly  changed  since  the  previous 
evening.  The  snow  had  fallen  in  every 
direction,  and  the  floor  of  the  grotto  had 
been  converted  into  mud  by  the  increased 
quantity  of  water  that  had  filtered  into 
it.  Our  clothes  were  also  wet  through 
and  through,  and  yet  our  eyes  were  so 
bad  tliat  we  durst  not  approach  the  fire. 
All  we  cared  for,  after  fourteen  hours’  ar¬ 
duous  toil,  was  to  lie  down  and  repose 
ourselves.  So  we  took  off  the  greater 
portion  of  our  clothes,  and  let  the  Indians 
dry  them  at  the  fire,  whilst  we  sought  re¬ 
fuge,  luilf-uake<l,  in  the  driest  corners  of 
the  grotto.  Water  was,  at  the  same 
time,  being  boiled,  so  as  to  make  a  strong 
decoction  of  tea  mixed  with  wine.  An 
hour- afterward  we  had  had  our  tea,  our 
clothes  were  partially  dried,  and  so  happy 
did  we  feel,  compared  with  the  dangers 
we  had  just  surmountCHl,  that  we  slept 
better  than  princes  buried  in  sheets  of 
cambric. 

“  Our  sleep  was  broken  next  morning 
by  a  cheerful  sun.  The  snow  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  was  in  great  part  molten, 
and,  strengthened  by  a  good  sleep  and  a 
good  chocolate,  we  took  the  road  that  wo 
had  followetl  on  our  ascent.  About  two 
in  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  approaching 
San  Andres  Chalchicomula,  I  was  surpris¬ 
ed  at  seeing  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  coming  out  with  music  and  banners 
to  congraturate  us  ou  our  success.  One 
of  our  Indian  guides  hud  started  off  from 
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the  grotto  of  Valle  de  Lopos  by  a  short  terrify  those  dwelling  on  or  near  it,  even 
cnt  and  with  a  quickstep,  and  had  spread  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
the  news  of  our  snccessful  ascent  some  The  base  of  the  giant  is  likewise  sur- 
time  before.”  After  having  briefly  re-  ronnded  for  a  considerable  distance  with 
jtosed  themselves,  Mr.  Campbell  and  M.  smaller  volcanoes.  To  the  north  -  east 
de  la  Huerta  went  to  the  prefect,  and  and  east  we  sec  a  whole  group  of  blunted  * 
made  an  aflidavit  as  to  the  positive  ascent  cones  between  steep  calcareous  mountains, 
having  been  accomplished.  some  of  which  have  cast  up  lava,  others 

The  aflidavit  Wiis  so  flir  correct,  but  we  mud  and  ashes ;  at  all  events,  the  last 
have  seen  that  the  worthy  liaron  was  appears  to  be  distinctly  indicated  in  the 
mistaken  whci^  lie  supposed  that  he  was  strata  of  the  sloping  plain,  stretching 
the  first  person  who  had  eflfected  an  as-  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  volcanic 
cent  of  the  Peak  of  Ori«iva.  The  verj'  mountain  Acatepec.  To  the  south  and 
dt-tails  which  he  gives  serve  to  corrobo-  south-east  are  various  craters,  hot  sul- 
rate  the  correctness  of  the  descriptions  phur-springs,  and  springs  which  burst 
given  by  those  who  preceded  him.  The  forth  from  rocky  cavities  like  brooks, 
abyss  over  which  he  and  M.  Malm>g5  The  course  of  the  streams  has  also  been* 
found  themselves  suspended  by  a  thin  much  altered  by  volcanic  action.  Two 
coating  of  snow,  and  which  defeated  their  rivers,  which  rise  on  the  east  aide  of  Oi*i- 
first  attempt  at  ascending  the  peak,  seems  zava,  suddenly  disappear.  The  larger 
to  have  been  the  same  “  enormous  chasm”  one,  Jamapa,  plunges  into  a  fissure  on  the 
that  is  described  by  Doignon  as  extend-  right  bank  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  relip^ 
ing  about  half  a  league  in  a  semicircle,  pears  three  miles  farther  off,  on  the  other 
and  which  the  French  traveler  crossed  on  side  of  a  range  of  limestone  moiint.ains, 
a  fragile  bridge  of  ice.  We  have  also  not  in  the  ravine,  but  issuing  from  a  cave 
before  noticed  other  corroborations.  It  more  to  the  south.  From  the  point 
is  only  surprising  that  the  authorities  and  where  the  river  quits  it,  the  lied  of  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Andres  Chalchicomula  ravinC  is  dry.  The  other,  called  Tiiapa, 
should  have  left  the  Baron  and  his  friends  after  foaming  as  a  raging  torrent  over  the 
in  ignorance  of  the  previous  successful  rocks,  dis.appears  near  Cordova,  at  the 
a.scents  made,  and  the  last  of  which  they  western  base  of  a  range  of  bills,  and  then 
*  rewarded  by  their  acclamations  and  their  reiinpe.ai's  as  a  deep  vortex  in  a  steep 
presents.  rocky  inlet  near  the  mountain  •  pass  of 

According  to  Uoignon’s  measurement,  Chiquihuite,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  on 
the  hight  of  the  Peak  of  Orizava  is  eight-  the  east  side.  This  rivulet  has,  further, 
een  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-  the  peculiarity  that  the  chief  source, 
eight  feet  English ;  Ferrar  found  it  to  W  which  is  high  up  in  the  pine-forests  of 
seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Oiiz.ava,  has  milk-white,  lukewarm  water 
eighty-five  feet;  and  the  North-American  in  winter,  whilst  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  ' 
engineers,  seventeen  thousand  eight  bun-  clear  and  very  cold. 
dix*d  and  nineteen  feet.  Baron  Muller  On  the  west  side  of  the  Peak  of  Oriza- 
estimated  the  hight  at  five  thousand  five  va,  toward  the  table-lands,  several  vol- 
htmdred  and  twenty-seven  metres,  .and  canic  appearances  are  also  met  with.’ 
‘‘I  think,”  he  adds,  “I  can  affirm  that  no  Sulphureous  vapors  rise  from  a  shrubless 
one  had  the  curiosity  to  explore  the  sum-  hill.  The  Indians  use  these  warm  sulphur  ‘ 
init  l»efore  us.”  This  estimated  hight  ap-  exhalations  to  obtain  vapor-baths.  'iTiey 
proximates  to  those  previously  obtained,  dig  pits  three  feet  deep,  and  as  many 
and  if  we  adopt  the  least  of  the  calcula-  w’ide,  then  sit  down  in  them  and  cover 
tions,  it  would  appear  that  Orizava  is  the  up  the  top,  so  as  to  leave  the  head  Iree. 
highest  point  of  the  Mexican  Andes.  '  Not  far  off  there  is  also  a  group  of  tnoiin- 
These  ascents,  and  especially  Doignon’s,  tains  c.alled  Los  Derrumbatos,  one  of 
w’hich  were  accomplished  under  more  fa-  which  is  cleft,  and  frequently  belches 
vorable  circumstances  and  with  less  ex-  forth  flame.  ' 

haustion  than  Baron  Mllller’s,  afford  proof  In  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Orizava, ' 
that  the  subterranean  fire  in  this  volcano,  toward  the  west,  near  the  village  of  Aljo- 
or  rather  the  sources  whence  its  volcanic  juca,  is  a  crater  filled  with  water,  which 
action  are  derived,  are  not  extinguished  tastes  rather  brackish,  but  can  still  be 
or  exhausted,  and  that  the  lurking  mon-  used  for  drinking.  This  round  pool  is 
ster,  like  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  may  again  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
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ence,  with  perpendicular  rocky  sides.  A  I 
p;ith  made  by  the  ancient  Indians  leads 
down  into  the  hollow.  Farther  on,  the 
steep  cones  of  Pizarro  and  Tepeyacualco 
rear  their  summits  above  the  plain,  and  a 
mass  of  lava  serves  them  for  a  |>ede8tal 
It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  by  geo¬ 
logists  that,  as  exponnded  at  length  by 
the  illustrious  Humboldt,  the  forces  of 
volcanic  action  are  undergoing  diminu¬ 
tion.  Every  thing  tends  to  show  that 
the  crust  of  the  globe  has  gone  through 
changes  which  are  gradually  arriving  at  a 
certain  point  of  consistency.  But  there 
are  affiliations  which  militate  against  | 
this  view  of  the  subject.  It  is,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  supposed  that  in  the  constant  march 
of  creation  and  disintegration,  the  CTeat  [ 
alluvial  buds  depositeil  by  rivers,  and  the  | 
vast  lythophytic  or  coralline  growths  in  i 
the  Pacihu,  remain  to  lie  tilted  up  from  be- 
low  by  volcanic  action  before  they  cnwtake  | 
their  place,  some  future  day,  as  islands  or  | 
continents.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  even  | 
granting  the  limitation  of  volcanic  action,  : 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  country  i 
now  in  question  may  not  yet  be  some  day 
the  seat  of  some  terrific  convulsions  of| 
nature,  and  yet  these  may  be,  compara-  i 
tively  speaking,  slight,  as  contrasted  with  ! 
such  a.s  have  preocded  them.  Further,  | 
were  eruptions  to  ensue  upon  such  efforts  ‘ 
of  nature  to  relieve  itself,  they  w'oiild,  I 
from  what  has  been  previously  noted,  be  j 
more  likely  to  occur  in  the  table-lands,  i 
the  sides  of  mountains,  w  in  lesser  ranges,  | 
than  from  the  crater  of  Orizava.  j 

As  this  lofty  volcano  has  been  succeed  i 
ed  by  smaller  volcanoes  and  other  cones 
and  cTatei*s,  as  above  described,  so  it  .ap¬ 
pears  to  have  itself  succeeded  its  ancient 
riv.al  Naucarap.ntepetl,  or  the  Coffer  of 
Perote,  in  the  principal  mountain  chain, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  in  jiart 
destroyed  by  lateral  eruptions,  that  have 
occurred  at  an  epoch  posterior  to  when  it 
was  itself  an  active  volcano,  just  as  w'e 
see  going  on  in  tlie  present  day  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain  is  the  so-called  Mai 
P.ais,  a  broad  stream  of  lava,  nearly  ten 
miles  in  length,  whose  glazed  scoriaceous 
mass  bears  every  indication  of  a  molten 
state,  w’hile  the  pumice-stones,  scattered 
far  and  wide,  distinctly  prove  that  a  dis¬ 
charge  took  place  in  that  direction.  The 
mountain  is  most  shattered  on  the  south¬ 


east  side,  where  it  has  an  appearance  as 
though  an  explosion  from  the  summit  to 
the  base  had  burled  one  whole  side  of  the 
crater  to  the  east.  The  whole  form  of 
the  cr.atcr  and  the  destruction  of  the 
mountain  are  best  seen  at  certain  bights 
of  the  sun,  when  the  lights  and  sh.ade  are 
distinctly  brought  out.  A  beautiful  plain, 
remarkable  for  its  great  fertility,  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  its  base  by  this  falling  in,  as  also 
by  the  streams  of  lava  and  the  discharges 
of  ashes  and  mud.  The  mightiest  trees 
flourish  there,  and  for  more  than  a  centu¬ 
ry  maize  has  been  annually  sown  in  the 
same  ground  without  manuring. 

The  perpendicular  rocky  walls,  from  a 
thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  high,  of 
the  profound  barancas,  ravines,  or  chasms, 
which  every  where  intersect  this  region, 
also  enable  us  to  fonn  some  idea  of  the 
might  of  volcanic  ravages.  They  are 
compact  masses  of  firm  conglomci’ale, 
with  larger  or  smaller  fragments  of  ba¬ 
salt,  or  a  jumble  of  volcanic  tufa.  The 
u|)|>er  covering  is  argillaceous  of  all  colors, 
but  mostly  ferruginous,  and  wherever 
water  can  exert  its  influence,  iserine,  or 
crystals  of  magnetic  iron,  are  wa.shed  out 
ill  great  qu.antitie8,  a.s  in  other  countries 
similarly  circumstanced.  The  breaking 
up  of  these  inounUains  must  have  happen¬ 
ed  at  a  very  remote  iKjriod,  for  horizon¬ 
tal  stratification  may  be  obsei^'cd,  or  at 
all  events  divisions  into  separate  stories, 
marking,  probably,  different  epochs  of 
eruption  and  cataclysm,  and  there  arc 
deep  caves  and  grottos  at  their  base. 

It  only  remains  to  be  remarked  that  the 
lofty  Popocatepetl,  (seventeen  thonsand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet,) 
though  quiescent,  is  still  active,  and  close 
by  it  is  the  8now-mount.ain  Iztaccihuatl, 
which  beai-s  the  same  relation  to  Popo¬ 
catepetl  as  the  Coffer  of  Perote  docs  to 
Orizava :  it  is  a  ruined  flue  of  the  same 
furnace.  Nearer  to  the  Pacific  two  more 
volcanoes  are  still  active,  namely,  Jonillo 
and  Colima,  the  latter  since  the  earliest 
known  periods,  the  other  a  recent  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  mighty  subterranean  fires, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
called  forth  terror  and  dismay  on  all 
sides.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  line 
of  volcanic  country,  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  indicates  an  occa¬ 
sional  subterranean  connection  or  filtra¬ 
tion  between  the  two  oceans. 
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In  the  literature  of  any  ixjople,  the 
6r.xt  place  must  be  given  to  their  national 
history.  Such  a  history,  if  it  l>e  worthy 
of  the  name,  must  have  for  its  chief 
object  to  bring  into  view  the  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  development  of 
the  ]K‘ople ;  to  place  in  its  true  light  their 
manly  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 1 
pendcncc,  rather  than  the  intrigues  of| 
courts  and  cabinets  ;  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  peaceful  arts,  rather  than  the 
strides  of  conquest  and  the  spoils  of 
war  ;  to  set  forth  the  workings  of  a  free 
and  spiritual  Christianity,  rather  than  the 
platform  of  any  particular  eccleiuastical  | 
polity.  If  history  bo  a  mirror  in  which  | 
we  sec  the  past,  and  if  it  bo  inqiossible  j 
for  us  to  break  the  link  which  connects  , 
us  with  the  .ages  and  the  men  who  have 
gone  before,  then  it  is  at  least  worthy  I 
of  remenibranci.’,  that  the  past  has  given  { 
its  impression  to  the  present,  to  oursi>lves, 
our  institutions,  our  government,  our 
literature,  our  religion,  and  our  morality ; 
so  that  the  new  is  but  a  farther  and  fuller 
development  of  the  old.  Never,  there¬ 
fore,  did  Schloicrmacher  utter  a  more 
profound  truth  than  when  he  said,  that 
whatever  makes  its  appearance  in  any 
department  of  history  as  an  individual 
momentum,  is  capable  of  being  viewed  { 
either  as  a  sudden  organization,  or  as  I 
a  gi'adual  development  and  further  pro- 1 
gress.”  All  national  life  and  progress  i 
has  its  origin  in  the  individual  mind.  | 
The  advancement  of  the  race  is  depend- 1 
ent  on  a  few  master-minds,  and  these  j 
confined  to  no  rank  or  condition  of  life,  j 
Nor  can  we  refrain  from  adding  that,  but  | 
lor  the  principle  of  supreme  selfishness,  | 
and  the  obstructive  tendency  of  all  class  | 


*Tke  ComprAentiie  Bitlory  of  Mngland;  Civil  | 
and  Alilitarp,  JieliffUm*,  IntelUclual,  and  Social.  | 
From  the  earliest  period  to  the  Suppression  of  the  | 
Sepoy  Revolt.  By  Cbarles  Macfarlanb  and  the  ' 
ReT.  Tifoif Ag  THoMfOK.  IlluAtraUd  by  above  One  ' 
Thousand  Eugraviugs.  In  Poor  'V'olumes.  I.A>n-  | 
don:  BUckie  A  Son,  Paternoster  Row  ;  and  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Edinlurgb.  1861.  i 


interests,  how  different  would  have  been 
the  history  of  nations  1  Happily  for  our 
age,  and  happily  for  the  ages  yet  to 
oome,  the  spirit  of  progress,  governed 
and  directed  by  a  Power  that  is  omni¬ 
potent  ami  irresistible,  is  conducting  the 
historic  life  of  the  world  into  a  new 
channel  altogether,  and  in  whidi  it  is 
di‘stined  to  flow’  in  ever  deejicning  force 
and  fullness.  So  that  if  history  be  what 
Cromwell  said,  in  the  years  long  ago, 
it  w’as  “  God  manifesting  himself,”  then, 
just  as  we  can  view  it  in  this  light,  and 
.as  a  whole  —  as  one  grand  unity  —  em¬ 
bracing  all  nations  and  all  events,  and 
running  on  to  one  great  final  consum¬ 
mation,  can  its  study  be  either  intelligible 
or  interesting. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  The  Com- 
frrehensive  History  of  England.,  which 
HOW’  lies  before  us,  we  are  free  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  to  a  large  extent,  it 
meets  our  idea,  and  fulfills  our  exjK'cta- 
tion.  We  have  taken  some  of  the  more 
critical  periods  in  our  national  life  and 
development  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the 
authors,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
we  have  found  them  quite  equal  to  their 
arduous  task.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  unfortunate, 
unhappy  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  justice  which  the  deserves  at 
their  hands.  Let  any  one  read  her  Let¬ 
ters  and  Memoirs  by  the  Prince  Alex¬ 
andre  Labanoff,  and  how  different  will 
be  the  estimate  of  her  character !  With 
all  her  Popish  prejudices  and  predilec¬ 
tions,  she  was  a  deeply-injui-ed  woman. 
If  her  amorous  connections  and  matri¬ 
monial  alliances  be  incapable  of  defense, 
equally  indefensible  is  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  instead  of  standing. by  her 
in  her  w'eakness  and  her  wrongs,  first 
deceived  her,  and  then  hunted  her  to 
death.  We  are  not  the  apologists  of 
Mary’s  life  and  character;  but  wo  claim 
for  her  even-handed  justice  from  the  pen 
of  every  historian.  The  conduct  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  toward  this  unhappy  woman  cuu 
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never  be  fori^otten  ;  and  it  has  left  a  | 
deep,  dark  blot  on  her  nieniory,  which 
time  can  never  efface.  We  know  of| 
no  words  in  our  mother-tongue  strong  i 
enough  to  express  the  duplicity,  treacliery,  | 
and  cruelty  of  the  great  Virgin  Queen  I 
toward  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  fifth  | 
James.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  and  i 
without  the  shadow  of  pretense,  she  j 
kept  Mary  a  prisoner,  and  dnring  her  j 
imprisonment  treated  her  with  every  j 
possible  indignity.  She  then  biought  I 
her  to  a  public  trial,  and  ncoepted  evi- 1 
deuce  on  which  the  life  of  a  dog  might  not  | 
have  been  suspended.  After  sentence  of  | 
death  was  passed,  she  was  afraid  to  carry  t 
I  it  into  execution,  and  encouraged  a  private  j 
asHiissination.  To  remove  all  blame  from  | 
herself,  she  employed  her  ministers  to  lead  | 
on  the  guard  and  keepers  of  the  royal  i 
prisoner  to  pei-petrate  the  deed  ;  and  j 
when  these  latter  instinctively  shrank  from  ' 
taking  the  life  of  Mary,  she  upbraided  | 
them  with  weakness  and  infidelity.  She  j 
then  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  intercession  j 
of  a  son  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  denied 
the  condemned  Queen  the  offices  of  a  i 
priest,  and  suffered  her  to  go  to  the  , 
scaffold  the  victim  of  her  jealousy  and  i 
revenge.  After  the  cxecniion,  she  hypo¬ 
critically  affected  that  Mary  had  been  | 
put  to  death  without  her  knowledge,  j 
and  against  her  inclination ;  imprisoned  i 
and  fined  her  secretary  Davidson,  under  j 
pretense  of  having  exceeded  his  com¬ 
mission  ;  sent  a  special  ambassador  to 
James,  to  apologixe  for  this  “  nnhappy 
accident,”  and  feigned  her  grief  in  sighs 
and  the  outward  garb  of  mourning. 
Never  were  professions  more  hollow  ! 
Never  was  woman’s  conduct  more  heart¬ 
less  I  We  have  no  wish  to  depreci.ate 
the  virtues  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  sovereign 
and  the  mother  of  her  country  ;  but  her 
treatment  of  Mary  will  remain  as  a  blot 
on  her  character  and  her  reign  till  time 
shall  bo  no  more.  Nor  can  we  dispo.sscss 
ourselves  of  the  thouglit  that,  if  Mary 
had  not  been  so  conscientiously  and  in¬ 
alienably  att.ached  to  the  Romish  com¬ 
munion,  Scotland  would  never  have  suf¬ 
fered  her  to  be  so  treated  by  any  sov¬ 
ereign  on  earth.  We  have  no  faith  in 
Popery ;  but  still  less  have  we  faith  in 
persecution  on  the  ground  of  religious 
belief.  It  is  possible  that  a  man’s  theo¬ 
logical  creed  may  lead  him  to  political 
wrong-doing,  and  in  punishing  tlie  wrong- 
doiug  his  creed  may  a|>pear  to  suffer;  but 


the  distinction  is  eternal  between  what 
is  civil  and  what  is  sacred,  and,  had  this 
distinction  not  been  overlooketl,  we  think 
that  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Queen 
of  the  Scots  would  never  have  come  to 
so  melancholy  an  end. 

In  speaking  of  the  suppression  of  feu¬ 
dalism  in  England  as  leading  to  an  in- 
crease  of  the  royal  authority,  as  “  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  destruction,  or, 
at  least,  the  sus^tension  of  that  middle  or 
balancing  power  by  which  the  despotism  of 
the  king  and  the  democracy  of  the  people 
had  been  ultimately  held  in  check,”  and 
as  involving  a  conflict  which  now  “  lay 
between  tlie  monarch  and  his  subjects — 
between  the  one  man  M’ho  ruled  with 
unchecked  and  unlimited  authority,  and 
the  masses  who  had  not  yet  fully  learned 
their  own  |K)wer,  or  the  inode  of  using 
it” — our  authors  are  not  slow  to  admit 
that  the  Tudor  dynasty  well  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  exercise 
of  regal  authority.  It  signally  marked 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  not  less  so 
that  of  his  high-minded  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth.  “Such  W!i8  the  despotism  of  her 
rule  and  the  success  of  her  measure.s, 
that  botli  Parliament  .and  people  were 
willing  to  concede  to  her  the  same  des¬ 
potic  authority  that  had  been  granted  to 
lier  predecessors.” 

lint  for  this  concession,  she  could  never 
have  filled  the  throne  for  such  a  length 
of  years.  She  was  siiiTounded  by  those 
who  ]>aid  her  the  most  abject  adulation  ; 
looked  upon  her  as  the  incarnation  of  all 
truth  and  wisdom — the  representative  of 
God  himself,  if  not  the  emliodinient  of 
his  essential  divinity !  Hence  the  per¬ 
secution  and  the  wrong,  the  suffering 
and  the  martyrdom  which  characterized 
her  reign.  Hers  was  a  character  and  a 
|)olicy  with  which  every  historian  shouhl 
faithfully  deal.  The  tacts  on  which  that 
character  and  jmlicy  are  founded  are 
patent  and  incontrovertible,  and  it  is 
by  tliese  w’e  must  form  onr  estimate  of 
the  Queen.  For  any  such  estimate,  we 
look  in  vain  to  the  volumes  before  ns  ; 
and  this  we  deem  a  defect.  History, 
to  be  of  any  value,  ought,  in  every 
point  and  particular,  to  be  faithful  and 
true,  as  just  and  impartial  in  dealing 
with  character,  as  fair  and  unbiased  in 
dealing  with  statement.  We  mean  not 
to  infer  that  our  authors  have  said  a 
single  word  to  give  a  false  impressiun  of 
Elizabeth’s  character  on  the  one  side  or 
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the  other.  They  have  left  it  jnat  as  they 
found  it ;  and  it  is  of  this  we  complain. 
While  they  have  left  us  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  despotism  of  her  rule,  they  have 
yet  refraineil  ft*om  toncliing  those  inorai 
elements  of  her  character  which  were  so 
conspicuous  in  her  life,  and  which  gave 
their  impression  to  her  court,  her  sub¬ 
jects,  and  her  age.  Her  reign  was  an 
epoch  in  English  history,  and  was  fraught 
with  immense,  incalculable  good  to  the 
country  ;  but  the  picture  has  another 
side. 

To  us,  the  least  satisfactory  chapter  in 
these  volumes  is  that  on  Cromwell  .and 
the  Commonwealth.  The  state  of  affairs 
in  the  time  of  the  fii'st  Charles  demands 
at  the  hand  of  every  historian  the  most 
sifting,  searching  e.xamination.  Nor  till 
this  process  of  investigation  is  faithfully 
gone  through  and  finished  are  we  in  a 
IK)sition  to  hail  the  appearance  of  Crom¬ 
well  on  the  great  open  stage  of  life. 
Then  we  have  to  bake  into  account  the 
singularity  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  the  part  which  he  had  to 
perform ;  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to 
de.al ;  with  the  impossibility  of  maintain¬ 
ing  his  ground  and  saving  his  country 
otherwise  than  by  arrogating  to  himself 
a  plenitude  and  prerogative  of  power, 
which,  in  almost  any  other  circumstances 
and  for  any  other  end,  would  have  been 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  in  the  hand  of 
any  one  single  man.  His  only  alternative 
M’as  so  to  act,  or  to  sacrifice  the  dearest 
and  most  sacred  interests  of  his  country. 
The  destinies  of  England  were  in  his 
hand  ;  and  had  he  either  faltered  or 
failed,  the  consequences  would  have  been 
incalculable.  Yet  he  has  been  publicly 
reprehended  and  condemned  for  the  part 
which  he  performed  in  the  most  eventful 
crisis  in  our  national  existence.  Men, 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  realize  his 
position,  have  traced  his  whole  line  of 
action  to  the  lowest,  b.asest,  and  most 
selfish  motives.  In  later  years,  it  is  true, 
he  has  found  an  able  advocate  to  defend 
his  name  and  character ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  authors  of  these  volumes  thought 
enough  had  been  done  by  Thomas  Carlyle 
to  vindicate  the  man  Cromwell  in  the 
judgment  of  the  English  people,  and 
of  all  people,  not  only  now,  but  in  all 
future  time;  and  hence  their  comparative 
silence.  Now,  if  any  where,  it  is  on  the 
page  of  our  national  history,  that  the 
name  of  Cromwell  should  be  written 


in  no  blurred  or  blotted  characters,  in 
no  faint  or  indistinct  terms  ;  but  clear 
and  distinct,  full,  bold,  and  unmistakable. 
He  had  his  weak  points  and  assailable,  as 
have  all  tnie  men;  but  hencefimh  no  one 
dare  to  write  him  hypocrite,  usurper, 
murderer.  It  would  be  a  lie  in  the  face 
of  God’s  bright  wni. 

To  show  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
men  of  that  age,  scarcely  had  Charles  the 
Second  been  restored  to  the  throne,  ami 
little  more  than  two  years  had  rolle<l 
away  since  the  grave  had  closed  on  one 
of  the  greatest  men  the  world  ever  saw, 
when,  on  December  the  eighth,  1660,  the 
Convention  Parliament  proceeded  to  at¬ 
taint  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw ;  on 
which  proceeding  our  authors  jointly  say  : 

“This  vote  hsd  another  meaning  beside  that 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  dead, 
which  WHS  too  insignificant  to  excite  the  cupid¬ 
ity  of  the  wasteful  and  needy  Charles,  or  the  sel- 
fisli,  ineau-souled  courtiers.  On  tlie  tliirtieth  of 
January,  of  the  following  year,  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Charles  I  ,  the  solemn  recesses 
of  tVestminster  Abbey  were  invaded  by  a  brutal 
crew,  acting  by  the  authority  of  the  restored 
king  and  clergy  ;  the  graves  were  broken  open, 
the  coffins  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw, 
were  put  upon  hurdles  and  dragged  to  Tyburn ; 
there,  being  pulled  out  of  their  c^ns,  the  mold- 
ering  bodies  were  hanged  *  at  tlie  several  angles 
of  the  triple  tree’  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
taken  down  and  beheaded.  Their  bodies — or, 
as  the  Court  Chronicle  calls  them,  their  loath¬ 
some  carcasses-^were  thrown  into  a  deep  hole 
under  the  gallows ;  their  heads  were  set  upon 
I  poles  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.  With 
the  same  decent  loyalty,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  acting  under  his  majesty’s  and 
their  own  zeal,  afterward  exhumed  the  bodies 
of  all  who  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  threw 
them  into  a  deep  pit  dug  io  St  Margaret’s 
Churchyard.  Among  others,  the  inotfensire 
remains  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  had  both  been  models  of  domestic  vir¬ 
tue  ;  of  Dorislaus,  one  of  the  lawyers  employed 
on  the  trial  of  the  late  king,  who  bad  been  base¬ 
ly  murdered  in  Holland  by  the  retainers  of  the 
present  king ;  of  May,  the  accomplished  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Phartalia,  and  historian  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  whose  mild  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  language  we  have  so  frequently  quoted ;  of 
Pym,  that  great  and  learned  clumpion  of  Eng¬ 
lish  liberty ;  and  of  Blake,  the  renowned  and 
honest-hearted,  the  first  of  naval  heroes — were 
torn  from  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  tomb,  and 
cast  like  dogs  into  that  foul  pit.” 

In  thus  referring  to  these  two  most 
pregnant  periods  in  our  national  history^. 
It  is  not  to  find  fault  witli  the  compilers. 
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of  this  invaloable ,  work.  Ab  a  whole, 
they  have  performed  their  task  with  great 
fidelity  and  corresponding  ability.  Ttiat 
no  one  will  join  issiie  with  them  on  some, 
perhaps  many,  points,  is  more  than  they 
can  fairly  expecU  Still  we  can  confident¬ 
ly  recommend  tliis  comprehensive  history 
as  a  faithful  record,  well  written,  beanti* 
fully  and  truthfully  illustrated,  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  place  in  every  library,  private  and 
public,  which  is  entitled  to  the  name.  If 
no  man  should  be  without  the  history  of 
his  country,  then  we  trust  that,  with  the 
progress  of  education,  aud  amid  tiie  roani- 


'  Fro*  tbo  Dublin  U 
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\  Tuey  were  very  jirecious,  and  repre- 
Mntod  fonr  thousand  pounds,  money 
value.  There  wore  two  sprays  to  endi  olie 
the  head  like  a  wreath.  'Ihere  was  a 
comb,  a  necklace,  ear-rings,  and  a  brooch. 
They  all  lay  nestling  together  in  little 
creeks  and  burrows  of  rich  blue  velvet, 
sinning  like  glow-worms.  The  casket  lay 
before  me  open,  on  the  table  —  before 
me,  the  constituted  guardian  of  these 
treasures. 

There  was  to  be  a  wedding  far  aw'ay  in 
the  great  Pontifical  city,  and  these  pre¬ 
cious  gills  were  to  be  poured  out  into  the 
bi'idc’s  lap  on  the  eve  of  the  nuptials.  In 
the  pardonable  lunacy  of  this  jieiiod — at 
which  he  himself  will  perhaps  wonder 
some  years  later — the  rapturous  husband 
had  ordered  out  these  treasures,  and  kept 
his  jewelers  working  double  tides  to  have 
them  ready.  They  have  just  been  brought 
home  under  convoy,  and  the  casket  lies 
open  before  me.  This  is  Tuesday  even- 
iug.  Oo  Monday  next  the  marriage 
takes  place  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
the  Popes,  and  I,  the  friend  of  this  hus¬ 
band  in  posse,  have  consented  to  take 
(personal  charge  of  this  precious  load.  ' 

There  are  locks  and  double-locks — the 
casket  itself  mimicking  the  outside  of  a 
dispatch  box  respectably.  Some  one  sug- 


[May, 

fold  developments  of  our  common  human¬ 
ity,  the  people  will  betake  tlicmsclves  to 
the  study  of  this  oomprebensivo  bistor}-, 
that  they  may  learn  how  the  generations 
which  preceded  them  worked  their  way, 
through  untold  difficulties,  to  a  proud  pre¬ 
eminence,  and  so  be  stimulated  to  press 
forward  in  the  race  of  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  improvement,  that  our  country 
may  still  preserve  its  advanced  position 
among  the  nations  for  all  that  is  pure  in 
virtue,  indv  pendent  in  liberty,  and  exalt¬ 
ed  in  character. 
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I  gested  an  outer  skin  or  case  ;  but  the 
I  head  of  the  firm,  in  consultation,  pro- 
I  nounced  tiiat  such  defense  would  he  no 
j  real  protection,  and  that  the  simple  sliam- 
I  ming  of  a  disp.itch  •  box  would  be  the 
j  most  effwtual  security.  And  it  W'as 
[  decided  accordingly  that,  disguised  as 
j  a  dispatch-box  it  should  go,  with  no 
I  more  than  half  an  inch  of  wood  or  Icatlicr 
I  between  it  and  the  outside  world.  From 
the  date  of  this  ominous  discu.ssion,  held 
at  about  six  p.m.  ou  the  Tuesday  evening 
— the  Dover  mail  going  down  at  half-past 
eight — I  began  to  feel  sensible  symptoms 
of  uneasiness,  not  unlike  the  early  qualms 
j  of  sea-sickness.  Fresh  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  young,  full  of  hope,  I  rclislied  this 
guardianship  amaeingly  at  a  distance  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  moment  of  depar¬ 
ture,  when  I  took  the  casket  by  its  stiff 
leathern  strap  into  my  hand  to  descend 
to  the  cab,  that  tlie  serious  responsibility 
first  flashed  upon  me ;  it  then  occurring 
to  me  that  peace  of  mind  and  tolerable 
assurance  of  its  safety  were  only  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  never  relaxing  my  fingers  for  an 
instant  from  the  stiff  strap.  This  disagreea¬ 
ble  notion  took  possession  of  my  fancy,  and 
worked  itself  into  a  hundred  awful  shapes, 
aud  before  we  had  I'eacbed  Dover  a  sort  of 
nightmare  conviction  had  taken  [xisscssion 
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of  me,  that  in  all  human  probability  there 
was  to  be  for  the  wretched  guardian,  no 
sleeping,  no  eating,  save  under  conditions 
of  strictest  inconvenience ;  no  walking, 
no  lying  down ;  in  short,  he  wa.s  to  be 
chained  like  a  felon  to  this  odious  yet 
precious  companion.  These  unpleasant 
shapes  were  afterward  modified  consider¬ 
ably,  and  did  not  in  reality  embody  such 
inconveniences.  Down  to  the  town  of 
Dover,  where  w'e  embarked  on  board 
11.  M.  Koyal  Mail  Steamer,  a  period  of 
over  two  hours,  the  casket  lay  upon  my 
knees,  my  fingers  firmly  clutched  upon  the 
strap ;  and  I  could  see,  with  uneasiness, 
that  it  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  five 
other  passengers,  to  whom  I  then  imputed 
the  most  felonious  designs,  but  who,  I 
am  now  convinced,  were  simply  mystified 
by  its  eccentric  and  conspicuous  j)osition,  ^ 
and  the  .a-stunishiiig  power  of  endurance 
in  the  knees  that  borta  it.  ' 

How  in  the  c.abin  of  II.  M.  royal  mail- 
packet  I  leant  back  in  a  seat  with  the 
casket  still  upon  my  knee,  and  how’  in 
th.at  fatal  position,  concedes!  by  all  to  be 
one  of  encouragement  to  the  fell  enemy  ' 
of  those  W’ho  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  ^ 
I  did  battle  with  the  gradual  encroach- , 
ments  of  sickness,  need  not  l>e  told  here ; 
how  I  at  last,  after  the  regular  jieriod  of 
suffering,  dropped  asleep  for  an  instant, 
and  awoke  with  a  shriek,  clutching  at 
every  object  near  at  hand,  need  npt  either 
be  let  out.  With  the  morning,  and  with 
the  sun,  I  took  a  brighter  and  less  hyjto- 
chotidrLacal  view  of  things.  I  carried  the 
casket  from  the  packet  to  the  station  .at 
Calais.  I  carried  the  casket  tenderly 
from  the  station  in  Paris  to  a  cab,  select¬ 
ing  a  o.abman  with  a  look  of  primcv<al  in¬ 
nocence.  I  carrieil  it  from  the  cab  to 
that  other  station  of  the  Lyons  Hailway. 

I  ate  a  hasty  portion  of  roll,  and  butter 
upon  it ;  I  drank  a  hastier  cup  of  coffee, 
upon  it;  at  times  I  sat  upon  it;  at  times  I 
put  my  feet  ujwn  it ;  at  times  I  laid  it 
under  the  seat.  Yet,  having  to  go  down 
every  three  minutes  or  so,  to  feel  if  it 
was  safe  ;  it  sttemed  wiser  to  restore  it  to 
its  old  position.  At  times  I  placed  it 
ill  the  network  over  my  head,  straining 
my  neck  every  moment  to  see  that  it  was 
safe,  and  finally  at  the  Empercur  Hotel 
at  Marseilles,  I  actually  took  it  to  bed 
with  me,  and  in  the  morning  whs  con¬ 
scious  of  acute  suffering,  and  severe 
abrasion  in  the  left  side,  from  a  sudden 


I  thrust  of  a  sh.arp  comer  of  the  casket  in 
the  night.  ' 

The  packet  sailed  at  noon  on  Thurs¬ 
day  ;  tlie  casket  still  never  left  my  sight. 
At  eleven  a.  m.  it  took  breakfast  with  me 
I  in  a  private  chamber,  occupying  a  chair 
:  beside  me,  all  to  itself;  we  look'hnother 
!  cab  togetlier  down  to  the  “Doeques,” 

!  casket  and  I  inside,  the  heavier  baggage 
'  outside ;  we  got  on  board  together  safely, 

I  went  down  into  the  eabln,  secured  our 
I  berth,  and  at  last,  in  a  tolemble  security,  I 
j  breathed  a  free  breath. 

Hut,  before  having  got  thus  far  on  the 
journey,  there  were  one  or  two  things 
which  I  had  time  to  take  note  of,  even 
while  suffering  this  grievous  peine  forte  ei 
dxire.  The  first  was,  that  on  the  jilatf'orm 
at  London-bridge  I  had  seen  a  huge  truck 
of  luggage,  clearly  of  the  monstrous  femi¬ 
nine  character  ;  bhack  funereal  chests, 
more  tall  than  bro.ad,  containing  who 
knows  how  many  mysteries.  Perhaps 
— into  this  8ha{>e  it  worked  itself  during 
the  qualms  and  horrors  of  the  middle 
pass.age — perhaps  the  damning  evidence  of 
some  fearful  crime.  But  iii  the  fact  of 
fcm.ale  luggage  monstrously  developed, 
overgrow’n,  unfairly  out  of  proportion, 
there  was  surely  no  marvel ;  it  was  the 
tw’o  figures  that  w.alked  behind,  folloiving 
1  the  heap  close,  that  attracted  me.  One 
I  was  a  tall  burly  man,  much  swollen  after 
I  the  fashion  of  fat  foreigners,  when  they 
i  incline  to  obesity,  and  which  gives  nioi-e 
the  idea  of  distention  than  of  sound  honest 
j  fat ;  not  unconnected,  too,  with  a  suspicion 
of  bracing.  His  face,  also,  w’as  round 
uixl  tallowy,  .and  smoothly  sh.aven,  save 
only  80  far  as  a  trim  and  square  mous¬ 
tache,  and  he  wore  a  comfoilable  travel¬ 
ing  c.ap,  with  a  ta.ssel. 

There  was  a  lady  with  him  in  a  round 
velvet  hat,  and  a  vail  down,  that  came 
exactly  to  her  month,  and  t.antalizcd,  and 
at  the  same  time  discouraged.  The  con¬ 
trast  to  the  burly  barytone — for  so  I  dub¬ 
bed  him — was  striking  indeed;  she  was 
so  slightly  made,  so  gracefbl,  moved  so 
airily,  and  as  to  .all  that  could  be  seen  of 
her  face,  possessed  the  most  exquisitely 
rounded  chin.  Looking  after  them  as 
they  passed  — barytone,  baggage,  and  the 
beautiful  chin — I  almost  forgot  for  a  few 
seconds  the  precions  d^osit  in  my  hand. 

I  saw  them  next  at  Paris,  in  the  Cus¬ 
toms’  Office,  where  the  huge  trunks  were 
being  disemboweled.  The  huge  trunks 
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seemed  burst ing  with  ‘  precious  things. 
One  of  the  disembowelers,  having  done 
his  snvage  work, .sweeps  away  the  huge 
inonsier  to  make  room  for  others,  and 
uthus  brings  the  direotion  close  under  my 
eye — a  coronet  also  under  it — “  8.  E.  Le 
Comte  Becco,  Painuo  Beoco,  Firenae.” 
w  I  say  to  myself^  still  clutching  the  dia¬ 
mond  casket,  that  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
tokens  of  rank  and  breeding.  Oo  as  you 
will,  you  can  not  bide  such  things  under 
a  bushel.  Ancient  lineage  always  will 
betray  itself.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  nt 
the  moment  that  this  betrayal  was  owing 
to  a  very  conspicuous  card,  and  was  hi 
that  sense  no  self-betrayal ;  ami  .also  that 
I  had  previously  set  down  the  Count  him¬ 
self  as  a  burly  barytone,  and  busily  asso¬ 
ciated  him  with  the  Royal  Italian  0)>era. 

I  saw  them  again  at  Marseilles.  The 
monster  trunks  were  being  tilted  np  on 
the  roof  of  the  huge  omnibus  for  Service 
dti  C/temin  de  Fer.  I  saw  them  at  the 
door;  and  presently  the  round  velvet 
hat,  with  vail  still  down  to  her  chin,  got 
in.  After  Iter  toiled  up  the  steps  the 
portly  barytone  Count.  It  was  a  business 
of  much  heat  and  struggle.  A  sadly  ill- 1 
conditioned  aiistocrat,  as  I  could  well 
make  out.  A  fellow  wrapited  up  in  his 
own  comforts  and  selfish  luimors,  as  in 
that  heavy  braided  Arab’s  wrapper  in 
which  he  was  swathed.  She  was  an  angel 
of  sweetness  and  good  temper.  But 
what  situation  did  she  fill  about  his 
odious  person  —  companion,  daughter, 
waiting-woman,  wife,  drudge  —  ail  con- 
venibie  terms  with  him? 

There  wa.s  a  scent-bottle — a  flask  of  eau 
de  cologne  —  presently  dropped  by  bis 
odious  fingers — omnibus  by  this  time  roll¬ 
ing  away  down  into  the  town.  It  had  roll¬ 
ed  away  under  the  seat  where  she  sat,  and 
was  for  the  moment  irrecoverable.  This 
set  him  grumbling — launching  out  by-and- 
by  into  louder  abuse,  sprinkled  with  plen¬ 
tiful  French  oaths;  though  it  was  plain 
that  it  w:is  his  own  clumsy  fingers,  and 
they  alone,  that  were  accountable  for  the 
mischief.  She  never  spoke  nor  remon¬ 
strated  ;  but  accepted  ibis  cruel  treatment 
with  sweetest  resignation. 

“  Stupid  1”  I  iieard  him  say,  sputtering 
the  words  under  bis  breath  ;  “  <lid  I  not 
toll  you  to  take  charge  of  it  betbre  I  got 
ill.  You  will  never  attend  to  what  I  say, 
with  that  mawkish  air  of  yours.  Bah  !  I 
have  no  patience  w’ith  you  !” 

The  injustice  of  this  attack  was  so  fla- 


grant,  I  could  not  forbear ;  and  with  a 
ghtnoe  at  the  precious  casket,  still  across 
iny  knees,  I  said  ;  “  Patience,  sir,  a  little 
patience.  A  few  minutes  more  and  we 
shall  be  at  the  hotel,  and  you  will  have 
your  perfiiino-bottle.  Rest  .assured  thnt 
it  is  in  safety  under  some  corner  of  the 
scat,  unless  time  has,  indeed,  decayed 
away  the  floor  of  this  ancient  vehicle,  an<l 
it  has  fallen  through.” 

The  only  reply  he  gave  me  was  a  scowl. 
She  lifted  her  vail,  and  repaid  me  with  a 
view  of  a  charming  face,  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  w’ith  that  priNiiise  in  the  cliiii.  I 
encouraged  her  —  poor  child  —  with  a 
smile  ;  and  I  could  see  she  was  reii^suroil 
by  the  notion,  thnt  at  least  so  far  n%  the 
hotel  she  shoiiKl  not  waul  a  protector,  or 
a  sort  of  moral  support. 

Here  then  was  the  Em|K;reiir  Hotel, 
.and  here  we  descended  lor  the  night. 
Obese  C-omit  Barytone  and  his  white 
slave,  it  appears,  were  to  put  up  here  .also. 
Happily,  he  did  not  discover  that  I  was 
altoul  to  stop  there  until  his  heavy  bag¬ 
gage  was  got  ill ;  lor  he  made  no  conceal¬ 
ment  of  his  disgust  when  I  brushed  by 
liim  in  the  passage.  I  openly  smiled, 
with  ill-concealed  contempt ;  to  her  I  cast 
another  of  those  reassuring  glances  of 
corafoit,  as  who  should  say  :  ”  Be  of  good 
cheer,  lovely  one ;  there  is  a  protector  for 
you  under  the  roof,  and  the  number  of 
that  protector’s  chamber  is  forty-nine, 
tuitnero  quarante  nenf.  Fear  nothing.” 
All  this  I  threw  into  one  glance  of  aston¬ 
ishing  meaning,  and  I  think  she  under¬ 
stood  me. 

At  twelve  o’clock  sailed  the  Capitole, 
“ Direct  Service'^  in  the  slang  of  their 
ticket.  A  lovely  day-  Sun  shining  on 
the  gay  streets  of  Marseilles,  as  in  a 
scene  out  of  an  opera.  As  before  stated, 
I  shared  niy  couch  with  the  precious  dia¬ 
mond  casket,  and  passed  a  night  of  sad 
discomfort ;  for  there  w’ere  two  things  on 
my  mind — the  diamonds  and  the  diamond 
eyes — the  dull  insensate  precious  stones, 
and  that  other  living  casket,  infinitely 
more  precious,  whose  accredited  ]»rotec- 
tor  and  knight-chevalier  I  now  considered 
myself  in  a  sort  of  sacred  sense.  “  Sleep, 
gentle  lady,”  I  found  myself  murniuring, 
“  the  flowera  are  closing.  Good  night ! 
Good  night,  beloved.  To  be  near  thee  ; 
to  be  near  thee,”  I  murmured,  adapt¬ 
ing  Longfellow’s  well-known  lines  to  the 
situation. 

By  noon  then,  as  stated,  I  was  in  a  cab. 
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making  for  the  “  Docqnes  and  nhould 
liave  ina«le  the  Docqnes  very  8|>eedily, 
but  for  a  slow-goinir,  heavily-laden  vehi¬ 
cle,  which  kept  before  ns  persistently ; 
no  doubt,  also  making  for  tlie  Docqnes. 
Tliere  was  a  physiognomy  al)ont  one  of 
the  Patagonian  trunks  standing  up  gaunt¬ 
ly  on  the  roof,  which  I  thought  I  recog- 
nizerl.  A  strange  feeling  came  over  me. 
Could  there  be  truth  in  that  sense  of  a 
mysterious  chain  that  links  kindrc<l  hearts 
together  —  unseen,  unf*-lt  —  yet  drawing 
the  two  by  a  womlorfnl  law  ?  It  made  me 
till  ill ;  and  though  at  the  moment  I  was 
conscious  of  a  kind  of  lumbar  soreness, 
reaching  even  to  acute  pain,  owing  to 
carrying  a  lieavy  ca-sket  so  many  hours 
on  my  knees,  I  almost  immediately  forgot 
all  sense  of  suffering. 

In  a  few  moments  we  had  p.assed  the 
hugely-laden  cab  triumphantly,  yet  not 
without  a  sad  protest  on  my  jiart.  Do  of 
good  cheer,  I  said,  (internally,)  as  wo 
went  by,  (keeping  myself  carefully  con¬ 
cealed,)  He  is  with  tliec,  and  watching 
over  thee  from  afar. 

From  the  bright  decks  of  the  Capitole 
I  saw  them  arrive ;  I  saw  their  heavy 
baggage  swing  over  into  the  hold,  and 
the  huge  Patagonian  chest  (7/er  box ; 
tenderly,  more  tenderly,  ye  bearded  sail¬ 
ors  !)  tilted  down  into  Erebus.  Then  I 
saw  bulky  Count  Barytone  toil  up  the 
steps  paiiifully,  discharging  liis  venom  as 
he  ascended.  Him  followed  closely,  ac¬ 
cepting  all  sweetly,  and  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  that  tender  Cenci  face.  Xu  name  is 
as  yet  known  to  me  for  her.  Let  me 
liojd  you  at  the  font,  gentle  maid,  and 
christen  vou,  tem]>orarily,  “■Cenci.”  You 
shall  he  known  to  me  evermore  as  Cenci. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  look  of  Count 
Barytone  as  he  reaclie*!  the  deck,  ami 
his  eye  fell  on  me.  His  lips  moved  with 
a  shower  of  indistinct  oaths,  and  I  ooidd 
see  we  were  to  dislike  each  other  cor¬ 
dially  from  that  moment.  Gladly  I  ac¬ 
cepted  his  defiance  of  Inite,  and  was  glad 
to  meet  him  any  where,  on  ship-deck  or 
dry  land,  ready  to  do  battle.  But  for 
Cenci,  a  tinge  of  jialo  color  lighted  up 
her  cheek  ;  for  she  knew  that  her  ciiam- 

ion  and  standard-bearer  was  with  her. 

Iiiconscionsly  thus,  and  though  it  were 
fated  that  I  was  never  to  address  a  single 
word  to  her,  still  this  sense  of  moral 
sup|>ort  thus  imparted,  must  have  been 


of  inestimable  value,  as  to  strongtlieniug 
and  comforting  her 

I  approached  them,  and  spoke  words, 
of  conrse.  Why  should  I  be  deterre«l  by 
the  brutal  humors  of  the  man?  “The 
man  at  the  wheel  tells  me,”  I  said,  as¬ 
suming  a  nautical  manner  ;  “  the  man  at 
the  wheel  tells  me  that  wo  shall  have 
what  he  calls  a  Heau  trajet.  I  cononr 
with  the  man  at  the  wheel ;  we  shall  linvo 
a  bean  trajet — wo  ought  to — have — a — 
Beau  trajet !”  This  was  said  slowly,  and 
with  a  strange  meaning.  ' 

What  I  souglit  to  convey,  thinly  dis- 
guiseil  under  the  forms  of  an  indifferent 
remark,  v7as  that  there  was  an  inflncuce 
I  “  aboard,”  (not  on  board,)  superior  to 
;  the  vulgar  force  of  storms  and  tem{>ctt, 
j  and  which  would  send  us  gliding  over 
I  the  smooth  wat«*rs,  not  to  be  disturbed 
i  by  a  rufHe.  This  compliment  was  so 
'  delicately  implied,  th.at  I  think  it  was 
I  imperceptible  to  the  dull  a|>preciutiou  of 
I  the  monster. 

She  understood  me.  “The  wind,”  I 
continued,  “is  Nor-nor-east.  The  wind 
!  is  favorable — very  favorable  ” — (another 
!  meaning  look  condensed  here.)  This 
!  while  I  was  st.anding  with  the  casket 
hanging  conspicuously  from  one  hand, 
and  my  arm  was  growing  a  little  fatigued. 

“  Ct>ma  down,”  growled  the  Count. 
“  Come  away — why  do  you  keep  me  ?” 

I  “In  aft  instant,  dear,”  she  said  :  “first 
let  me  thank  this  gentleman,  who  was  so 
i  kind  about  the  scent-bottle  !” 
j  I  saw  that  the  memory  galled  him  ; 

I  hut  iis  this  was  a  quasi  introduction, 

I  he  had  to  chock  his  booiish  w.ays,  and, 

I  with,  a  forced  constraint,  murmured  some 
j  grudging  word.**. 

I  That  tliirty-si-x  hours’  voyage  was  to 
me  a  voyage  to  Paphos  in  Cleopatra’s 
own  galley.  It  was  all  war  and  love,  in 
the  most  delicious  contrast.  I  loathed 
him  /  and  he,  I  knew  well,  heartily  re¬ 
ciprocated  that  animosity ;  for  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  poor  suffering  lady  that 
accompanied  him  grew  every  hour  more 
barbarous.  I  could  see,  every  hour,  as 
opportunity  and  intimacy  favored,  that 
he  was  a  brute  and  domestic  tyrant. 
He  was  wasting  her  precious  existence 
away  by  his  treatment ;  and  she  was 
speeding  fast,  too  fast,  to  that  other 
world  where  the  wicked  shall  cease  to 
trouble  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  I 
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yearned  to  approach  him  privately,  and  it  with  me  into  the  cabin  ;  I  took  it  with 
whisper :  “  Come  with  me — let  us  make  me  on  to  the  paddle-wheels,  where  I  Iove<l 
for  a  secret  place  on  the  forcdeck — where  to  commune  quietly  with  the  blue  Medi- 
w'e  may  have  this  business  out :  the  first  terranean,  under  moonlight  ;  1  took  it 
mate  will  sec  fair."  with  me  into  the  seclusion  of  my  berth  ; 

At  last,  so  odious  was  my  presence  to  it  came  to  breakfast ;  it  came  in  to  dinner, 
him,  that  he  kept  below  as  much  as  he  I  s.at  beside  her,  and  we  both  put  our  feet 
could,  and  appeared  but  seldom.  She  on  it. 

*came  there  often  ;  for  those  pale  cheeks  “  Tell  me,”  she  said,  in  her  sweet 
were  the  sea-breezes  healthful.  It  was  accents,  the  second  morning,  as  we  all 
I  who  prescribed  that  treatment.  “  Be  sat  at  breakfa.st — he,  the  swine,  was  still 
as  much,"  I  said,  “  in  the  open  air  as  in  bod — **  tell  me  one  thing ;  may  I  make 
possible — shun  the  corrupt  atmosphere  a  guess,  and  will  you  tell  me  if  1  guess 
of  the  cabin  ;  for  you  it  is  death."  And  j  right  ?" 

here  again,  with  this  simple  expression,!  I  answer  enthusiastically,  “Yes  —  a 
I  contrived  to  throw  such  a  world  of;  himdretl  times,  yes." 
meaning,  that  I  think  if  I  had  been  speak-  “  Well,"  she  said,  “I  am  going  to  be 
ing  hours  I  could  not  Iiave  conveyed  more,  inquisitive,  very  inquisitive.  But  1  know 
I  spoke,  as  it  were,  by  the  way  of  ])arable. ;  well  why  you  .always  carry  .about  with 
I  was  fast  gaining  a  strange  and  curious  j  you  that  strangc-looking  case.  You  are 
influence  over  her.  |  invested  with  a  diplomatic  character. 

Soon  a  sort  of  confidence  sprang  up  |  You  are  in  the  nature  of  an  amb.-issador 
between  us  ;  and  I  often  detected  the  j  to  high  powers.  You  are  carrying  im¬ 
pale,  Cenci-Iiko  face  fixed  on  me  pensively, ;  portant  dispatches,  and  that  case  contains 
as  1  sat,  sometimes  near  her,  sometimes  ,  the  papers!" 

opposite ;  with  the  casket  all  the  time  !  She  looked  at  me  triumphimtly,  and 
in  the  old  familiar  position  on  my  knees, ;  smiled. 

at  other  times  disguised  artfully  under  a  j  I  smiled,  too,  con.Hciously.  It  was  not 
cloak  upon  widen  I  sat.  It  thus  had  |  a  fooli.sh  idex  Had  they  been  my  own 
the  effect  of  raisin"  me  very  high,  and  \  jewels  I  would  have  told  her  without  .on 
lent  a  not  unuaturm  nor  yet  ungraceful ,  instant's  hesitation.  As  it  wxs,  the  whole 
dignity  to  ray  figure.  Sometimes  she  ,  thing  w.as  half-way  to  my  li|>8.  Though, 
c.aTle<l  me  over  to  her,  and  then  I  took  .after  all,  was  it  generous  to  be  thus 
it  with  me,  and  sat  upon  it  beside  her,  j  reticent  with  /ler  f  Still,  that  character 
or  rested  it  in  the  old  familiar  position  ;  of  diplomatist  was  infinitely  more  Hatter- 
upon  my  knees.  j  ing,  and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  wave 

Gradually  I  won  upon  her.  I  saw  she  ;  it  off. 
was  struggling  with  a  new  and  hitherto  ■  “  Ah !"  she  said,  “  I  can  read  it  in 

unfell  fascination,  and  that  her  strength  !  your  face.  I  saw  it  from  the  vwy  begiii- 
was  every  day  growing  weaker.  She  ^  ning.  Trust  a  woman’s  penetration  to 
did  not,  indoed,  tell  me  her  history  ;  at  j  find  out  tlie  true  character.  Neither  did 
least  I  wrung  it  gently  .and  soothingly  ,  it  need  tliat  outer  sign  and  badge  of 
from  her  reluctant  lips,  and  I  shidl  not '  office.  Your  looks,  your  manner,  your 
forget  the  tumult  of  my  heart,  the  speech,  .artfully  composed,  so  as  to  conceal 
triumph,  the  elution,  when  she  told  me  vour  thoughts ;  all  this  betrayed  you.  I 
that  HK — the  hum.an  porker,  who,  .at  this  knew’  you  were  skilled  in  the  mysteries 
pleasant  hour  of  the  morning,  when  we  of  dealing  w’ith  men  and"  (this  with  some 
are  all  breakfasting  on  the  blue  and  silver  i  hesitation)  “  in  women.  Even  the  way 
Mediterranean  waters,  is  still  a-bed,  or,  you  became  introduced  to  us  proved  this 
more  strictly  speaking,  a-berth — that  hk,  '  most  cle.arly  !" 

I  say,  was  no  more  to  her  than  a  legally  I  smiled  again  ;  it  was  true.  Tliough 
constituted  guardian — in  plain  words,  a .  not  strictly  and  offici<ally  marked  F.  U., 
sort  of  remote  uncle  on  the  mother’s,  or,  still  I  .always  felt  witliin  me  that  curious 
perhaps,  graiid-raother’s  side.  '  administrative  ability  which  reaches  al- 

All  this  while  the  casket  had  never  most  to  an  instinct.  1  was,  as  it  were, 
quitted  me  an  instant.  It  was  of  incon-  one  of  N.ature’s  own  diplomatists,  though 
venient  size,  scai^ly  portable,  for  it  was  '  not  yet  strictly  accredited.  So,  once 
a  foot  and  a  half  Tong  by  a  foot  broad,  j  more,  I  smiled  again. 

I  took  it  with  me  on  to  the  deck ;  1  took  ■  “  Ah !  you  will  not  8[jeak,"  she  said. 
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“  you  will  not  trust  mf,  n  poor  woman. 
We  are  too  talkative.  We  can  keep  no 
Mpcrets.  Ah !  cruel,  cruel  Metteinich 

I  smiled  nj^in.  Some  way  I  found 
there  W’as  a  stranp^e  force  and  purpose  in 
that  smile  of  mine.  It  seemed  to  have 
all  the  force  and  fluency  of  a  language  ; 
so,  I  say,  I  smiled  again. 

“  Wicked,  unkind  Metternich,  perverse 
Talleyrand,”  she  went  on  ;  “  I  know  it  all 
now,  hut  I  will  not  press  yon  more.  It 
is  not  fair.  Ah  !”  she  gave  a  start,  “fiere 
is  Ludovico.” 

The  Great  Bear,  Ursa  Major  I  christen¬ 
ed  him,  was  beating  up  the  saloon  now. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  felt  far  less  hostile 
to  him,  now  that  I  had  discovered  their 
true  relationship.  lie  was  not  nearly 
so  objectionable,  and  that  obesity,  poor 
soul.  It  was  only  his  infirmity  ;  wo  should 
have  allowance  for  our  poor  fellow  crea 
tures  not  so  blessed  as  we  are.  So  from 
that  time  forth  I  buried  the  hatchet, 
(figuratively  si>eaking,)  and  would  have 
smoked  the  pine  of  peace  with  him,  (still 
figuratively,)  had  he  suffered  it.  But 
though  not  offensively  hostile,  he  was 
surly,  and  stood  off.  Tim  Cenci  and  I 
interchanged  looks,  privately,  when  he 
became  thus  morose  ;  for  we  understood 
each  other.  I  say  no  more. 

‘  He  was  outside  our  little  circle.  We 
had  our  own  allusions— a  sort  of  allegori¬ 
cal  form  of  speech  unintelligible  to,  and 
utterly  independent  of  him.  I  almost 
think  he  began  to  feel  the  awkwardness 
of  his  situation,  being  thus  pointedly,  and 
yet  all  the  while  with  perfect  politeness, 
e.xcluded  from  our  confidence,  and  I  think 
he  showed  his  sense  of  this  treatment  by 
a  sort  of  rough  surly  protest. 

“How  do  you  manage  him?”  she 
said  ;  “  what  strange  art  is  this  you  have 
found  ?  Ah  !  what  a  happy  voyage  has 
this  been.  It  is  a  calm,  a  tranquil  holy 
calm  after  a  storm.  It  is  alas !  only  too 
short !” 

They  were  going  on  to  Rome,  the  city 
of  the  Otesars,  of  the  Emperore,  of  the 
Popes — where  the  gladiators  bled,  where 
the  early  Christians  bled  —  where  tra¬ 
velers  bleed  now.  "NVe  should  see  the 
places  hallowed  by  a  thousand  associa¬ 
tions,  and  grow  enthusiastic  in  concert. 
The  arrangements  as  then  understood, 
and  to  which  Ife,  Ursa  IMajor,  was  no 
party,  was  that  He,  Ursa  Major,  owing  to 
his  size,  inconvenient  for  locomotion, 
should  be  left  at  home — in  bed,  say  — 


whilst  we,  unshackled,  should  go  forth 
and  study  the  evangelical  Murray  of  the 
ci-imson  coat,  together.  It  was  all  ar¬ 
ranged. 

During  that  Paphian  vojrage  I  may  say 
I  traveled  over  all  her  mmef.  She  kept 
nothing  from  me.  He  used  her  barbar¬ 
ously.  She  did  not  indeed  tell  me  this  ; 
her  gentle  nature  would  not  admit  such  a 
disclosure.  Rather  with  an  exquisite  art 
I  extracted  it  all  from  her,  she  Ming  un¬ 
conscious.  All  the  while,  too,  I  kept  up- 
passively  admitted  perhaps,  would  be  the 
proper  form  of  putting  it — the  innocent 
fiction  of  the  diplomatist.  I  was  the  ac¬ 
credited  minister  traveling,  say  with  se¬ 
cret  dispatches,  for  Mr.  Odo  R - 11,  Se¬ 

cretary  of  Legation  ;  a  nice  and  delicate 
mission,  for  as  is  well  known,  we  have  no 
direct  diplomatic  relations.with  the  S— e 
of  R — me. 

Here,  at  last,  is  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
here  at  last  we  go  ashore  from  CleoiKt- 
tra’s  galley.  It  is  a  Sunday.  We  are 
rowed  ashore  in  boats.  Ursa  M.ajor  still 
surly.  Cenci  now  resuming  velvet  hat 
down  to  chin.  Her  maid,  his  valet,  an 
ill-looking  fellow,  which  made  up  the 
suite  of  the  “  Illustrissimo  Signor  II 
Conde  Becco,”  and  all  the  heavy  bag¬ 
gage.  We  passed  through  the  ordeal  b^- 
Custom  House  together;  went  to  the 
railway  together,  and  flew  away  to  Rome 
together.  “  O  Giorno  felice !”  I  exclaim 
in  my  new-found  tongue;  and  happily 
adapting  a  few  fragments  to  the  moment 
— “  Ah  Giorno  felice.  Qual  bcll.a  vista ! 
Ah  ei  ancora  denique  eterno !”  Whether 
this  dialect  was  strictly  pure  and  correct 
is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  it  seemed  to 
have  a  prodigious  effect.  She  looked  at 
me  with  wonder. 

“AVhat,  dear  Metternich,”  she  said, 
“  you  can  speak  Itali.an.  Ah  !  wily,  wily 
diplomatist  I”  and  she  shook  her  finger  at 
me  playfully. 

“Wco-poco,”  I  answer,  with  some  mo¬ 
desty ;  and  meeting  her  humor. 

“  Where  is  your  biglietta?  The  con- 
duttoro  will  be  asking  for  it  presently.” 

“  See,  il  mio  casketta  is  getting  bur¬ 
densome  ;  but  I  shall  soon  have  done 
with  it.” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  knowingly,  “  and  a 
certain  Cardinal  will  know  something  of 
it  presently.” 

“Hush!”  I  say,  cautiously,  looking 
round  ;  “  heaven  knows  how  many  spies 
are  within  ear-shot.”  It  was  true.  But 
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an  hour  more  of  the  casket.  I  should 
deliver  it  at  onoe  —  have  done  with  It 
forever,  and  return  to  spend  tny  first 
evenincr  hi  Horae  with  them. 

“  Whisper,”  she  said,  as  we  left  the 
railway  carriage,  and  I  was  looking  round 
for  a  cab;  “why  should  you  leave  us 
now  ?  We  may  be  going  the  same  way 
— 4h«  same  road.  Where  do  you  wish  to 
leave  your - dispatches  ?’* 

“No.  48,  Via  CondottL” 

*  That  is  exactly  on  our  road  to  the 
Palazzo.  You  shall  stay  with  us  at  the 
Palazzo.  You  must  have  a  room  there.” 

“  But,”  I  was  saying,  “  the  Conde - ” 

“Never  mind  him.  He,  of  course,  will 
not  like  it.  You  must  be  prepared  for  a 
little  crossness  from  him.  W  e  have  all 
our  trials.  But  perhafts  you  would  shrink 
from  encountering  that  for  niy  sake. 
Why  should  I  you  ?  True,  you  have 
indeed,  been  a  protector  and  a  shield  to 
me  during  these  last  few  happy  days,  and 
now  — ” 

I  smiled  on  her  again.  I  had  a  ple.is- 
ant  little  Italian  fragment  ready;  but,  in¬ 
stead,  only  smiled  on  her.  It  at  once 
quieted  and  reassured  her. 

“  We  will  take  him  with  us  in  the  car¬ 
riage,”  she  said  to  the  bear ;  “it  is  all  in 
our  way.” 

He  grumbled  and  growled  sawagely. 
Wo  look  at  each  other.  We  expected 
this.  Grumbling  and  growling  he  was 
helped  into  the  carriage ;  grumbling  and 
growling  he  flung  himself  back  in  the 
seat.  He  feared  me,  I  think.  Just  as  we 
were  starling,  he  roared  out,  “  Diavolo  ! 
where  is  that  beast,  Beppo?”  (this  was 
the  valet.) 

“  He  is  outside,  dear,  on  the  box  with 
Catterina,”  (her  maid.) 

“  Let  him  come  down  again,  and  come 
in  here.  My  head  is  heavy.” 

She  whispered  to  me  that  his  head  be¬ 
came  heavy,  very  heavy^  often,  and  in 
such  cases  he  leant  it  on  Beppo’s  shoulder 
and  slept  it  aw'ay.  I  smiled  intelligence 
to  her. 

“Then  we  must  have  Beppo  in,”  I 
said.  “  Diavolo !”  I  continued,  shouting 
from  the  window' ;  “  descend  Traditore. 
You  are  to  come  in  a  ^  porta — poco 
poco.” 

“  Si  Signor,”  he  said,  respectfully  touch¬ 
ing  his  hat.  It  was  marvelous  this  won¬ 
derful  and  sudden  comm.and  of  a  difficult 
tongue.  I  have  heard  of  French  in  six 
weeks ;  but  here  was  Italian  in  an  hour. 
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We  rattled  through  the  Roman  streets 
all  now  lit  up.  Very  strange  and  new’  it 
appeared  to  iny  eyes,  and  yet  w’ith  a  cer¬ 
tain  familiarity,  .as  of  old  acquaintance. 
I  pointed  out  to  her  the  various  objects  of 
interest. 

“  Ecco  un  Preto,”  I  said,  as  an  ecelesi- 
astic.al  personage,  in  a  large  hat  and  cloak 
went  by. 

“San  Pietro!  Ecco,”  I  said,  in  a  trans- 
]x)rt  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  famous  dome 
loomed  into  view*. 

“  Rivero !”  I  said,  as  we  looked  down 
on  the  muddy  Tiber,  I  pLaying  cicerone 
to  her.  By-and-by  it  seemed  that  we 
were  getting  out  of  the  city,  out  on  a 
country-road,  as  i^  .appeared. 

“  Where  are  we  going  ?”  I  asked  ;  “  w’e 
are  a  long  time  getting  to  Via  CondittV' 

“  Ah !”  she  said,  shaking  her  finger  at 
me,  “you  know  more  of  these  tilings 
than  you  will  admit.  You  h.avo  been 
here  before  on  secret  missions.  Every 
stone  and  pill.ar  and  street  of  this  glorious 
Eternal  City  is  familiar  to  you  !  Don’t 
tell  me.  Why  will  you  not  trust  me  ? 
And  yet  it  is  very  natui’al,  too  natural.” 

I  shook  my  head.  Some  w.ay  ih rough 
life  I  have  always  had  this  sm.aek  of  fami¬ 
liarity  W’ith  things  never  known  before. 
I  did,  indeed,  appear  to  have  w  alked  the 
Eternal  City  befm  e  now  ;  and  ns  for  the 
language,  she  said  I  had  actually  caught 
the  very  accent.  I  can  not  account  for 
this  phenomenon. 

“  Patience,  dear  Metternich,”  she  w'ent 
on — she  always  called  me  Metternich  ; 
“we  are  only’ just  entering  Rome — the 
Eternal  City.  Do  you  not  feel  a  strange 
enthusiasm  ?” 

“Yes,”  I  say,  “Roma!  Roma!  Ro¬ 
ma  !  This,  I  suppose,  is  un  subnrbo,  a 
mere  suburb  ” 

“Just  so,”  she  said. 

We  were  a  still  longer  time  getting  to 
the  city,  and  it  apeared  curious,  to  say 
that  the  lights  began  to  disappear  as  w’e 
drew  ne.arer.  I  noted  a  lonely  road,  with 
rows  of  trees ;  then  we  got  into  an  un¬ 
even  lane. 

Suddenly  the  bear  w’oke  up. 

“Where  are  we?”  he  said,  doubt¬ 
fully. 

Latterly,  indeed,-  the  casket  had  pot 
been  a  source  of  such  solicitude  to  me. 
Some  way  it  was  sw’allowed  up  in  a  high¬ 
er  sense,  and  was  lifted  up  into  a  cloud, 
and  these  smaller  cares  of  life  seemed  to 
be  contemptible.  I  did  not  sit  upon  it  so 
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frequently  no\r.  I  did  not  .ittempt  to 
fihnre  my  berUi  with  it  I  had  tried  to 
do  the  fii*8t  night.  The  excels  of  care  I 
felt  was  only  ludicrous.  It  was  safe:  I 
would  arrive  safe. 

“  Not  far  from  the  Psilazzo,  dear,”  ahe 
said.  “  They  will  be  all  up  expecting 
us.” 

“  Who  ?”  I  ask. 

“The  Count’s  tenants  and  relatives,” 
she  an.swered.  “  Every  window  will  be 
lighted,  the  gardens  will  be  hung  with 
colored  lumps,  the  musicians  will  be 
there,  and,  iu  short,  there  will  be  a  little 
fete  to  celebrate  his  return.” 

“Un  fe.sto,”  I  say;  “we  shall  dance 
the  first  set.”  This  I  added  in  a  low 
whisfier ;  yet  not  so  low'  but  that  he 
heard  me. 

This  speech  seemed  to  exasperate  the 
old  Conde. 

“  You  should  dance  the  first  set  with 
that  chest  of  yours,”  he  said,  touching  it 
with  his  stick.  “  Come,”  be  said,  looking 
at  me  sardonically,  “  you  must  be  pretty 
well  tired  of  it.  How  many  days  now 
have  you  been  carrying  it  about  with 
you  ?” 

I  was  used  to  this  humor  and  language 
of  his.  It  only  amused  me. 

“  I  shall  only  be  troubled  with  it  a 
^  very  few  minutes  more,”  I  said  gayly. 
“  We  shall  drop  it  at  VTa  Condotti.” 

“You  had  better  let  me  carry  it  for 
you  a  little,”  he  said  jeeringly. 

“No,  no!”  I  said,  in  the  same  light 
tone  of  banter ;  “  it  is  too  precious  for 
that.  It  would  not  be  in  character  to  let 
it  out  of  my  baud.  Tou  know'  what  I 
mean,”  I  added  to  her,  alluding  to  the 
little  diplomatic  joke  that  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  between  us. 

“  Ah  1  yes,”  she  said  ;  “  we  know  what 
is  in  it.”  ( 

“  You  had  better  let  me  carry  it  for 
you,”  said  he,  very  rough  and  surly. 


“  Humor  him,”  w'hispered  Cenci, 

“Oh  no!”  said  I  petulantly. 

The  carriage  slopped  suddenly.  “  Ah !” 

I  8.ny,  “  here  is  the  Palazzo!  Vive  la 
danse!  Our  journey  is  ended.  Lot  the 
festivities  commence.” 

“  Yes,  the  festivities  shall  coraraenoe,” 
said  the  Count,  with  a  sneer. 

In  another  instant  he  had  fiung  himself 
on  me  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  enor¬ 
mous  person.  In  another  instant,  the 
rnffian-looking  servant,  Beppo,  w'as  hold¬ 
ing  the  cold  iron  of  a  pisioloarrcl  to  my* 
forehead.  In  another  instant — oh  !  crnel-* 
est  stroke  of  all !  I  felt  tw'o  stjfl  hahds 
but  very  strong  ones,  withdrawing  the 
precious  casket  from  my  pinioned  arms 
and  stiffening  hold.  I  shrieked — I  roared 
for  aid.  Some  one  had  tie<l  my  arms  be¬ 
hind  ;  and,  oh  !  second  cruel  stroke — the 
same  soft  hands' were  fastening  a  band¬ 
age  over  ray  eyes. 

Tliey  dragged  me  from  the  coach — the 
ruffian  and  the  fat  Count,  now  suddenly 
endued  with  wonderful  activity.  They 
forced  me  into  a  field  ;  tied  me  up  again 
there,  behind  a  hedge,  to  a  sort  of  stone 
pillar,  then  left  me. 

They  departed,  the  Count  and  his  ser¬ 
vant,  utteiing  horrid  threats.  But  she, 
the  traitoress,  (and  yet,  perhaps,  after  all 
she  was  but  a  victim,  struggling  against 
her  inclinations,  and  obeying  the  brutal 
logic  of  force,)  her  voice  reached  to  me 
the  last — from  a  distance — calling  out, 
musically:  “Adieu,  Metternich  !  Fare¬ 
well,  Talleyrand !” 

There  was  a  gay  wedding  among  the 
English  settlers,  outside  the  walls,  ^^fuori 
le  rnuret’'  but  it  was  noticed  that  the 
bride  had  no  jewels.  She  never  wore 
those  particular  jew'els.  The  Roman  po¬ 
lice  are  not  the  best  detectives  in  the 
world. 
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Tins  is  the  significant  and  exprc.ssive 
title  of  the  artistic  plate  which  embellish¬ 
es  onr  present  number.  In  the  past  years 
and  volumes  of  this  work,  we  have  gather¬ 
ed  up  many  portraits  of  men  of  renown  ; 
monarchs,  statesmen,  liistorians,  savans  in 
the  varied  walks  of  science  and  literature, 
whase  names  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on 
the  historic  canvas,  and  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  But  the  men  whose  fine  por¬ 
traits  are  engraved  on  the  plate  at  the 
head  of  this  number,  have  performed  a 
work  and  inaugurated  a  train  of  benign 
influences  for  the  moral  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind,  whose  expansive  march  will  scatter 
blessings  in  rich  measure  along  the  track 
of  commg  ages.  Their  talents,  their  char¬ 
acter,  their  attainments,  their  relations 
to  a  great  national  society,  and  their  mor¬ 
al  worth  and  intellectual  achievements, 
justly  place  them  high  on  the  list  of  ben¬ 
efactors  of  mankind.  They  have  deserv¬ 
ed  well  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
they  live.  They  do  not  wear  crowns, 
they  do  not  wield  the  scepters  of  power 
on  earth,  or  hold  seats  in  the  council- 
ch.ombers  of  kings  and  nations  ;  but  the 
honors  due  these  laborious  and  unobtru¬ 
sive  men,  are  inferior  to  none  which  earth 
affords  and  which  no  revolutions  of  em¬ 
pire  or  time  can  tarnish. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  seem  fit¬ 
ting  and  needful  to  add  interest  to  the  de¬ 
sign  and  object  of  the  plate. 

The  scene  so  well  represented,  and  the 
almost  life-like  portraits  so  truthfully  en¬ 
graved,  are  intended  as  a  historic  memorial 
of  these  eminent  men  thtfmselves  and  of 
the  great  work  to  which  a  large  portion 
of  their  lifetime  has  been  devoted.  It  is 
a  biographical  index  of  their  lives.  It  is 
a  condensed  chapter  in  their  personal  his¬ 
tory.  Many  years  of  intellectual  labor, 
of  toil,  of  research,  of  patient  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  structure  and  philosophy  of 
vaiious  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
and  a  long  residence  among  the  people  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  have  been  needful  and 
imperative  to  endow  them  for  the  difiUcult 
ana  res^tonsible  work  which  they  have 

Eirformed.  Their  work  of  translating  the 
ible  into  five  different  languages  for  the 
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instruction  of  millions,  is  a  memorial  mon¬ 
ument  more  enduring  than  Parian  mar¬ 
ble.  Their  labors  in  this  form  will  trav¬ 
el  down  in  their  benign  influences,  through 
all  ooming  ages.  Their  work,  under  the 
direction  and  auspices  of  a  gre.at  national 
society  which  has  furnished  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  and  kindred  objects  is  full 
of  moral  grandeur,  seldom  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

Tl«e  scene  and  the  portraits,  were  photo¬ 
graphed  from  life,  by  native  artists  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  a  few  months  since.  We  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  a  gentleman  of  New-York, 
who  kindly  placed  it  at  our  dispos.al.  It 
has  been  engraved  for  the  monthly  em- 
belli.sbraent  of  the  Eclectic,  both  as  a 
memorial  of  the  men  and  their  work,  and 
also  to  gratify  very  numerous  friends  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  others  who  have  long  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  missionarv  movements  in 
progress  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Let  us  gather  around  the  plate  for  a 
few  moments  and  inquire  its  meaning,  and 
who  are  the  originals  of  the  portraits,  and 
what  they  appear  to  be  doing.  It  is  a 
scene  of  no  ordinary  interest.  It  is  laid 
in  a  quiet  and  retired  room  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  They  are  secluded  from  public 
view  in  their  patient  daily  toil.  They  are 
surrounded  by  a  million  of  inhabitants  in 
the  city,  and  by  many  millions  more  in 
the  Turkish  Etnpire;  for  whose  enlight- 
ment  they  labor,  but  who  are  little  aw'are 
of  the  object,  and  little  appreciate  the  vast 
benefits  which  are  to  be  the  result.  They 
are  seated  at  the  table  deeply  intent  on 
their  great  work.  Books  and  versions  of 
the  Bible  in  ancient  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages  are  on  the  table,  or  near  at  hand. 
They  are  doing  what,  doubtless  no  three 
men  ever  attempted  to  do  before,  at  the 
same  time,  since  the  w’orld  began,  they 
are  translating  the  Biblo-into  five  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  which  are  now  spoken  or 
read  by  millions  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Their  aim  and  object  is  accurately  to  ex¬ 
press  in  these  various  languages,  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  as 
near  as  possible  the  exact  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  This  work  has  become  needful  and 
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impemtive.  The  Scriptures  hitherto  have  I 
not  been  translated  and  printed  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  these  millions  can  read  and 
understand.  The  object  of  these  benefi¬ 
cent  labors  is  to  open  the  windows  of 
heaven  and  let  in  upon  the  dark  minds  of 
these  millions,  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  Scriptures. 

The  scene  in  the  plate  represents  these 
actors  thus  engaged  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  modern  Armenian,  into  Bul¬ 
garian,  into  Hebrew-Spanisb,  into  Arnbo- 
Turkish,  and  into  the  Armcno-Turkish 
languages.  As  they  appear  in  the  plate. 
Dr.  Schauffler  is  8Up|K>sed  to  be  offering 
a  criticism  on  the  language  or  phrasc- 
ology  proposed  to  bo  adopted  in  the 
translation  ;  Dr.  liiggs,  with  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  accuracy  and  caution,  is  in 
the  act  of  consulting  the  best  author¬ 
ities  as  to  the  use  of  words  or  phritses  ; 
Dr.  (Iroodell  has  raised  his  head,  put 
back  his  glasses,  and  seems  in  deep 
thought,  pondering  the  question  as  to 
whether  any  change  iii  the  phraseology 
pro|K)sed  would  bettor  express  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  view  of  their  attitude  and  actions, 
as  we  understand  it.  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  here,  how  much  time,  talent, 
learning,  research,  and  patient  investi¬ 
gation  w'ere  requisite  to  translate  the 
Bible  accurately  into  these  five  languages. 

Thk  Traxslatobs  thbmselvks — It  is 
now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  first  of 
these  devoted  men  lefl  the  United  States 
to  enter  on  his  work  in  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire.  These  men  w'ent,  leaving  behind 
them  home,  friends,  and  country,  to 
spend  a  lifetime  in  self-denying  and 
laborious  service  for  the  good  of  the  vast 
population  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
They  went  as  strangers  to  the  people, 
to  the  government,  and  to  the  many 
different  langua(;es  there  spoken.  They 
encountered  difficulties,  oppositions,  per¬ 
secutions,  dangers,  and  threatenings  to 
tlieir  lives.  They  were  often  in  peril ; 
but  the  protection  of  guardian  angels 
was  over  them,  and  they  were  preserved. 
They  escaped  all  the  dangers  and  perils. 
They  are  heroes  in  the  truest  sen.se  of 
the  word.  They  have  devoted  more 
than  half  a  lifetime  for  the  good  of  { 
others,  in  foreign  lands,  speaking  other 
languages.  It  is  no  common  service 
they  have  performed.  They  are  not 
VOL.  LVI.— NO.  1 


ordinary  men,  however  unambitious  ami 
unaspiring  to  the  honors  of  the  world. 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan  would  find  it 
difficult  to  duplicate  these  men  within 
his  empire.  No  rewards  or  honors  of 
earth  could  compensate  them  for  such 
a  life  of  labor.  They  look  for  a  more 
enduring  recompense.  But  they  are' not 
alone.  Other  men,  other  minds,  of  kin¬ 
dred  spirit  and  object,  have  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  with  like 
endurance.  British  Christians  also  have 
taken  a  large  interest  in  this  great  work, 
and  have  contributed  liberally  to  sustain 
it.  The  British  Ambassador  also  (Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe)  has  long  been  the 
warm  friend  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
object,  and  often  given  strong  proofs 
of  his  confidence  and  regard  for  their 
persons  and  character.  lie  has  exerted 
his  official  influence  in  their  behalf.  With 
all  these  facts,  many  of  our  readers  may 
be  tamiliar ;  with  others,  it  may  not  be 
so.  W e  desire  to  do  honor  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  character  in  other  lands;  and  we  only 
add  the  noble  testimony  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  President  of  the  Turkish  Missions 
Aid  Society,  in  his  speech  in  Exeter  Hall, 
May,  18C0.  He  said  : 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  whole  history 
of  mi-ssions ;  T  do  not  believe  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy,  or  in  the  history  of  any  negotiations 
carried  on  between  man  and  man,  we  can  find 
any  thing  to  equal  the  wisdom,  the  soundness, 
and  the  pure  evangelical  truth  of  the  body  of 
men  who  constitute  the  American  mission.  I 
have  said  it  twenty  times  before,  and  I  will  say 
it  again — for  the  expression  appropriately  con¬ 
veys  my  meaning — that  ‘  they  are  a  marvelous 
combination  of  common-sense  and  piety.’  Every 
man  who  comes  in  contact  with  these  mission¬ 
aries  speaks  in  praise  of  them.  Persons  in 
authority,  and  persons  in  subjection,  all  speak 
in  their  favor ;  travelers  speak  well  of  them  ; 
and  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  ever  been  able 
to  bring  against  that  body  a  single  valid  objec¬ 
tion.  There  they  stand,  tested  by  years,  tried 
by  their  works,  and  exemplified  by  their  fruits ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  these  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  have  done  more  toward  uphold¬ 
ing  the  truth  and  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  the  East,  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  this 
or  in  any  other  age.” 

Wo  subjoin  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  translators  from  authentic  facts  and 
materials  gathered  from  sources  in  this 
country,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
missionaries  themselves  in  a  far-off  land. 
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Rev.  William  Goodkll,  D.D.,  was 
born  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  February  four¬ 
teenth,  1792.  His  father,  wlio  served  his 
Divine  Master  with  almost  singular  devo¬ 
tion  during  a  long  life,  having  also  served 
his  countrv  three  years  in  the  arm^  of 
the  Revolntion,  died  on  the  nation's 
birth-dav,  Ji^  fourth,  1843,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  Tlie  son  pursued  his  prepara-  i 
tory  studies  at  Phillips’  Academy,  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  the  class  of  1817,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1 820. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions,  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Board,  he  was  ordained  at 
New-Haven,  Conn.,  September  twelfth, 
1822,  and  embarked  with  Mrs.  Goodell  at 
New-York,  December  ninth.  He  arrived 
at  Malta  January  twenty -first,  1823, 
where  he  spent  nine  months,  studying  the 
languages  that  were  to  be  employed  in 
his  future  Labors  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
Leaving  Malta,  he  arrived  at  Beirut 
Noven^er  sixteenth,  1823,  and  remained 
there  about  five  years,  during  which  he 
became  familiar  with  the  Arabic  and 
Turkish  languages.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Greek  revolution,  the  East  was 
in  an  unsettled  state,  and  Beirut  sharing 
in  the  general  agitation,  a  party  of  Be¬ 
douin  Arabs  was  sent  to  protect  the  city 
against  the  Greeks  who  threatened  to  at¬ 
tack  it.  Their  protection  was  such  as  the 
wolf  gives  to  the  lamb.  They  devastated 
the  town,  plundering  houses,  and  laying 
waste  gardens  and  grounds.  They  at¬ 
tacked  the  house  of  Dr.  Goodell,  who 
barricaded  the  door,  and  from  an  upper 
window  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  purpose  of  plunder.  One  of  the 
horde  leveled  his  gun,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  him,  while  the  rest  broke  open  the 
door,  and  rushing  in,  seised  every  thing 
on  wbicli  they  could  lay  their  hands,  car¬ 
rying  off  trunks,  boxes,  and  even  the 
cooking  utensils.  Only  the  room  of  Mrs. 
Goodell  was  spared,  as  a  matter  of 
oriental  gallantry.  As  an  illustration  of 
■  the  coolness  with  which  the  whole  thing . 
was  carried  out,  one  of  the  Bedouin  rot 
Ijers  returned  the  next  day  and  demanded 
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of  Dr.  Goodell,  pay  for  a  ponch  of  tobacco 
that  he  had  lost  in  the  assault.  Consular 
protection  being  suspended  in  Syria,  Dr. 
Goodell  was  obliged  to  return  to  Malta, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  May, 
1831,  he  removed  to  Constantinople, 
which  has  been  his  residence  until  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years, 
^on  after  he  reached  Constantinople, 
Pera,  one  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  the  only  one  where  foreigners 
generally  were  permitted  to  reside,  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  In  no  other 
city  in  the  world,  probably,  have  so  fre¬ 
quent  and  such  terrible  conflagrations  oc¬ 
curred,  as  in  Constantinople;  and  this  one, 
of  August  second,  1831,  was  more  fearful 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  There 
had  been  no  rain  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
houses  being  built  of  wood,  were  like  tin¬ 
der,  easily  inflamed  ;  a  strong  wind  car¬ 
ried  brands  of  fire  through  the  air  to  dis¬ 
tant  places,  and  the  flames  thus  spread  si¬ 
multaneously  far  and  wide.  Only  eight 
houses  stood  at  sun-set  where  at  sun-rise 
there  had  been  many  thousands.  Many 
lives  were  lost,  some  by  the  flames,  and 
others  by  the  crowd  trampling  one  upon 
another  in  their  frantic  haste  to  escape. 
Dr.  Goodell  and  his  family  lost  every 
thing  in  the  conflagration,  and  the  very 
clothing  which  they  wore  was  several 
times  on  fire,  owing  to  the  intense  heat 
of  the  flames  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed. 

In  the  year  1839  a  severe  persecution 
against  the  missionaries  and  the  Christian 
converts  at  Constantinople,  threatened 
the  utter  suppression  of  their  work  and 
their  forcible  expulsion  from  the  country. 
A  society  was  actually  formed  to  get  rid 
of  the  missionaries  by  poison.  Dr.  Good¬ 
ell  and  Dr.  Hamlin  were  there  alone  with 
their  families,  and  having  committed  no 
offense  against  the  law,  they  determined 
to  abide  and  await  the  result,  relying 
upon  the  care  of  God,  in  whose  service 
they  were  laboring.  The  storm  of  perse¬ 
cution  after  a  while  passed  by.  Often 
during  the  residence  of  Dr.  Goodell  at 
Constantinople,  the  plague  broke  out  in 
the  city  with  great  violence,  from  one 
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thonsand  to  fifteen  hundred  daily  being  I 
numbered  with  the  dead.  These  various 
calamities  and  perils  are  mentioned  to 
show  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
many  of  the  missionaries  of  the  cross 
have  passed  who  are  now  living  and  la 
boring  unmolested. 

The  missionaries  at  Constantinople  have, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  become  polyglots. 
Several  years  since,  Dr.  Goodell  wrote : 
“  Every  Sabbath  we  preach  in  five  differ¬ 
ent  languages  at  Constantinople,  namely, 
English,  German,  Greek,  Turkish,  and 
Armenian.  In  three  others  also,  namely, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  we  have 
reached,  and  we  might  every  Sabbath 
a<l  we  strength  and  tune.  I  was  myself 
called  upon  to  lead  the  music  every  Sab¬ 
bath,  in  four  different  languages,  namely, 
English,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Armenian.” 
Although  they  devoted  themselves  chiefly 
to  preacliing,  it  was  early  found  indispens¬ 
able  to  have  the  word  of  God  translated 
into  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  the 
v.ariety  of  tongues  used  in  daily  life  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  made  several  trans¬ 
lations  necessary.  Dr.  Goodell  devoted 
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himself  to  preparing  one  in  the  Armeno- 
Turkish,  which  is  the  Turkish  language 
in  Armenian  character.  He  accom¬ 
plished  the  whole  work  alone,  translating 
the  Scriptures  out  of  the  original  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  completing  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  November  sixth,  1841,  and  the 
New  Testament  within  less  than  two 
years  after.  The  day  on  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  this  great  work,  he  wrote  to  his 
former  instructor,  John  Adams,  LL.D.,  of 
Phillips’s  Academy :  “  Thus  have  I  been 
permitted,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  to 
dig  a  well  in  this  distant  land  of  which 
millions  may  drink  ;  or  as  Brother  Tepi- 
ple  would  express  it,  to  throw  wide  open 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
for  all  this  immense  population.”  He 
has  now  nearly  completed  a  thorough  re¬ 
vision  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Goodell  came  to  this  country  with 
Mrs.  Goodell  on  a  visit  in  1851,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  departure  in  1822. 
Soon  after  his  return  two  American  col¬ 
leges  simultaneously  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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Rev.  William  Gottlieb  Schaufflkb, 
D.D.,  was  born  at  Stuttgardt,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  Au¬ 
gust  twenty-second,  1799.  When  he  was 
about  eight  years  of  age  his  father,  in 
company  with  many  families  residing  in 
the  same  region  of  country,  emigrated  to 
the  southern  part  of  Russia,  attracted  by 
the  numerous  advantages  which  the  liberal 
reign  of  Alexander  1.  offered  to  foreign 
residents.  Here,  in  the  city  of  Odessa, 
a  celebrated  seaport  on  a  bay  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  son  spent  his  boyhood  and 
youth,  assisting  his  lather  at  his  trade, 
that  of  a  musical  instrument  maker.  His 
attention  was  first  seriously  called  to  the 
subject  of  personal  religion  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Roman 
Catholio  Church,  by  the  name  of  Lindel, 
who  was  subsequently  deposed  from  the  sa¬ 
cred  oflice  on  account  of  his  evangelical  sen¬ 


timents.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-two, 
amidst  the  opposition  and  ridicule  of  many 
friends  and  associates,  Mr.  Schaufller  be¬ 
came  a  decided  Christian,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  his  divine  Lord  and 
Saviour.  His  attention  was  directed  to 
the  missionary  work  by  the  example  and 
influence  of  an  independent  Swiss  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  was  laboring  among  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  Resigning  ail 
w'orldly  prospects  and  claims,  he  left  home 
in  the  year  1826,  with  the  intention  of 
supporting  himself  while  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sionary  labors  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Turkey.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
which  he  found  under  the  military  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Janizaries,  and  suffering  at 
the  same  time  from  the  fearful  scourge  of 
the  East,  the  plague.  From  Constantino¬ 
ple  he  proceeded  by  a-  long  and  tedious 
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journey  on  horseback  to  Smyrna.  Here 
he  met  with  the  well-known  and  now  ve¬ 
teran  missionary  to  the  Greeks,  Rev.  Jo¬ 
nas  King,  who  Avas  then  just  commencing 
operations  in  the  East.  After  conference 
with  him,  and  learning  more  of  the  state 
of  things  in  Turkey,  he  determined  to 
visit  this  country,  and  if  possible  prose¬ 
cute  a  course  of  study,  prej)aratory  to  en¬ 
tering  upon  a  missionary  life.  After  a 
tedious  passage  of  over  a  hundred  days, 
in  which  the  whole  company  were  put  on 
short  allowance,  they  finally  reached  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Schauffler’s  first  care  on  land¬ 
ing  was  to  obtain  employment  at  the 
trade  which  he  had  acquired  from  his 
father,  and  then  to  present  his  letters  of 
introduction.  Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of 
tlie  American  Board,  Profes.sor  Stewart, 
of  Andover,  and  others,  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  him,  and  he  was  soon  establish¬ 
ed  at  Andover,  and  commenced  his  stu¬ 
dies.  Within  the  ensuing  five  years, 
besides  going  through  with  nearly  all 
the  usual  collegiate  studies,  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  regular  course  in  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  he  devoted  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Chal¬ 
dee.  While  at  Odes.sa,  he  had  obtained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Russian, 
French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  had 
also  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of 
English,  German  being  his  native  tongue. 

Dr.  Schauffler  graduated  at  Andover 
Seminary  in  the  class  of  1830.  He  em¬ 
barked  at  New-York,  on  his  return  to 
Turkey,  December  first,  1831.  On  his 
way  he  spent  several  months  in  Paris, 
studying  Ai'abic  and  other  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  and  reached  Constantinople  July 
thirty-first,  1832.  He  left  this  country 
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under  appointment  from  the  American 
Board  as  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  the 
East.  One  of  his  first  labors  was  to  make 
an  extensive  tour  of  exploration  through 
European  Turkey,  in  company  with  hi- 
former  fellow -student  at  Andover,  the 
late  lamented  Dr.  Dwight,  who  was  his 
colleague  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  he 
devote<l  his  attention  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  Hebrew-Spanish.  The  transla¬ 
tion  being  completed,  it  was  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  have  the  printing  done  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  he  was  accordingly  occupied 
there,  in  attending  to  its  execution,  from 
1839  to  1842.  He  also  prepared  a  Gram¬ 
mar  and  a  Lexicon  in  the  same  language, 
and  after  completing  these  works,  he 
gave  himself  to  the  revision  and  printing 
of  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew-Ger¬ 
man  for  the  German  Jews.  In  1866,  Dr. 
Schauffler  su8|>em]ed  bis  labors  among 
the  Jews,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Mohammeilans.  In  entering  upon  his 
new  field,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
revision  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Osmaiili-Turkish,  on  which  he  is  still  en¬ 
gaged.  Since  he  undertook  this  work, 
there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  the 
Bible  among  the  Mohammedans  in  Tur¬ 
key,  and  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
word  of  God  have  been  already  sold  or 
distributed  among  them.  There  have 
also  been  several  conversions  to  Christ¬ 
ianity  from  their  numbers.  The  Crescent 
is  the  crescent  no  longer;  it  is  now  on 
the  wane,  and  even  the  Moslems  them¬ 
selves  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  des 
tined  to  be  superseded  by  the  Cross.  May 
the  day  speedily  come ! 
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Rkv.  Euas  Riggs,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
New-Providence,  New-Jersey,  Novem¬ 
ber  nineteenth,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Elias  Riggs,  for  many  years  pastor 
of  the  church  at  that  place.  A  friend 
states  that  from  his  childhood  he  seemed 
to  take  more  earnest  views  of  life  than  is 
common  with  persons  in  early  youth,  and 
he  began  very  soon  to  apply  himself  vol¬ 


untarily  to  study.  He  commenced  He¬ 
brew  when  about  eleven  years  old,  hav¬ 
ing  no  instructor,  and  no  aid  in  the  study 
of  the  language  but  such  as  he  derived 
from  a  work  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  only  book  of  the  kind 
then  within  his  reach.  The  Hebrew  text 
in  this  was  without  the  vow'el-points,  but 
he  mastered  all  the  difficulties.  His 
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f^itherj'fiiibscoucntly  procured  for  him  a 
copy  of  Van  Dor  Hooght’s  Hebrew  Bible 
niul  Stuart’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  In  all 
his  subsequent  studies  and  labor  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  this  copy,  which 
his  father  procured  for  him  in  his  youth, 
has  been  his  constant  companion  and 
hook  of  reference.  In  1815,  when  he  was 
not  yet  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  entered 
Amherst  College,  and  .about  the  same 
lime  made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 
While  in  college,  he  devoted  himself  as- 
“iduously  not  only  to  the  prescribed 
course,  but  to  general  reading,  and  to 
other  studies,  which  it  afterward  ap- 
|»eared  was  providentiall.v  ordered  as  a 
means  of  prc])aration  for  his  future  work. 
At  Amherst  he  continued  the  study  of 
Hebrew  with  the  cognate  dialects,  Chal¬ 
dee  and  Syriac.  Finding  in  the  college 
library  a  manual  of  the  Syiiac  Grammar 
ill  Latin,  he  translated  it  into  English  and 
transcribed  it  into  a  volume  which  he 
used  in  the  study  of  that  language.  He 
was  chiefly  remarkable  while  in  college, 
for  his  patient,  jicrsevering  fidelity,  and 
thoroughness  in  whatever  ho  undertook, 
and  to  this  was  owinj^  in  a  great  measure 
his  success  as  a  linguist.  Besides  the  lan¬ 
guages  already  named,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  modem  Greek,  French, 
and  Spanish.  Ho  had  the  Greek  Oration 
on  )iis  graduation,  in  1829. 

IJo  entered  Andover  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  the  same  year,  and  graduated  in 
1832.  He  was  ordained  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  New-Jersey,  September  twentieth, 
1832,  married  the  same  month,  and  em¬ 


barked  at  Boston  October  thirtieth,  being 
under  appointment  from  the  American 
Board  as  missionary  to  Greece.  He 
reached  Athens  January  tw’enty-third, 

[  1833,  where  he  remained  with  Dr  King 
for  more  than  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  himself  in  the  modern  Greek. 
He  removed  to  Argos  in  M.ay,  1 834,  and 
established  a  mis-sionary  station  at  that 
place,  w  here  he  remained  until  a  law  was 
enactwl  requiring  that  jiictures  of  the 
Virgin  ilary  and  of  the  saints,  which  the 
children  were  taught  to  worship,  should 
be  hung  up  in  the  school-rooms.  This 
broke  up  the  Protestant  schools,  and  in 
November,  1838,  he  removed  to  Smvrna, 
continuing  to  labor  among  the  Greek  po-  , 
pulation.  In  1843  the  labors  of  Dr.  Biggs 
were  transferred  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Armenians,  and  he  commenced  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  word  of  God  into  the  Ar¬ 
menian,  which  has  been  his  chief  work  of 
ti*an8lation.  This  accomplished,  he  un¬ 
dertook  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Bulgarian,  for  which  there  was  a  great 
demand,  and  on  this  work  ho  is  now  en¬ 
gaged.  The  first  volume,  including  the 
Pentateuch,  has  been  published,  and  the 
seoond,  including  the  remaining  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  near¬ 
ly  or  quite  complete. 

Dr.  Biggs  removed  to  Constantinople 
in  1863,  where  he  now  resides.  In  1856 
he  came  to  this  country  with  his  family 
on  a  visit,  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
and  rein.aineil  until  1858,  when  he  re- 
tunied  to  his  eastern  home  and  his  lar 
bors. 


Thk  Austrian  Navy. — A  letter  from 
Trieste,  some  time  since  received,  gives 
interesting  details  respecting  the  Austrian 
squadron  of  evolution  now  assembled  in 
the  Adriatic.  The  squadron,  which  has 
been  formed  silently,  consists  of  fifty  ves¬ 
sels,  of  w’hich  thirty-four  are  steamers, 
and  sixteen  sailing  vessels.  In  the  former 
category  there  are  some  fast  screw  line- 
of-battlo  ships ;  among  others  the  Kaiser, 
ninety  one  guns  ;  the  Badetsky,  Danube, 
and  Adria,  frigates,  of  thirty-one  guns ; 
the  Archduke  Frederick,  the  Dandolo, 
.and  Eliz.abeth,  of  twenty-two  guns  ;  ten 
first-class  gunboats,  armed  with  five  rifled 


c.annon  each,  and  provided  with  machines 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  horse  jiower. 
Tliis  Kqua«lron  is  placed  under  the  supe¬ 
rior  command  of  Archduke  Maximilian, 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Austria,  whose 
second  in  command  is  Bear-Admiral  Bour- 
guignon.  The  crews  are  chiefly  Sclaves, 
Dalmatians,  or  Germans.  Independently 
of  the  organiz.ation  of  this  .squadron  the 
Austrian  government  is  actu.ally  con¬ 
structing  ten  ships  of-war,  among  which 
arc  two  cuirassed  frigates,  and  six  sailing 
vessels  are  being  transformed  into  steam- ^ 
ers.  Great  works  are  under  construction 
at  Pola. 
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From  Chamberi'o  Joarnol. 


A  NON-COM  RATANT  HERO. 


A  POLITE  Frencli  gentleman  who  had  I 
meant  no  harm,  was  once  knocked  down 
by  an  ancient  English  civilian  because  he 
had  called  him  a  non-combatant.  “  No  ' 
Briton,”  urged  the  latter,  (in  extenuation 
of  his  hasty  conduct,)  “  no  matter  what 
his  profession  or  his  age,  should  ever  be 
called  a  non-combatant,  or  any  thing  like 
it,  and  least  of  all,  by  a  Frenchman.”  Our 
venerable  countryman  had  sinew  and  hu* 
mor  upon  his  side  of  the  argument,  but  his 
reasoning  was  very  defective.  Some  of 
the  bravest  men  the  world  has  produced 
have  been  non-combatants,  and  some  of 
the  most  heroic  deeds  in  its  history  have 
been  performed,  not  by  the  destroyers  of 
their  species,  but  W  the  healers  and  pre¬ 
servers  thereof.  There  was  not  a  more 
valiant  work  done  in  all  the  Crimean  war, 
than  that  undertaken  by  Surgeon  Thom¬ 
son  after  Alma.  There  was  not  a  more 
dauntless  man  in  the  whole  Giand  Army 
of  Napoleon,  than  its  surgeon-in-chief,  Bar¬ 
on  Larrey. 

This  gentleman,  when  attached  to  Kel- 
lerman's  brigade  in  1792,  first  exhibited  his 
credentials  as  Mitigator  of  War  in  his  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Flying  Ambulances,  which 
bore  the  wounded  rapidly  away,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  linger  on,  as  of  old, 
in  agony  upon  the  battle-field.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  ambulances  is  not,  however, 
at  all  times  practicable,  and  even  when  it 
is  BO,  there  are  dangers  and  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  the  army-surgeon,  such  as  can 
not  be  possibly  imagined  by  us  who  live 
at  home  at  ease,  but  must  be  described 
by  one  who  has  experienced  them.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Larrey f  we  pos¬ 
sess  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy,  as  w’oll 
as  the  most  striking  account  of  how  it 
goes  with  the  wounded,  and  that  (for  he 
ever  tended  friend  and  foe  with  equal 
care)  on  both  sides,  in  the  bloody  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  war.  History  has  long  concern¬ 
ed  herself  with  the  victors,  and  the  van¬ 
quished  only,  and  not  without  reason ; 
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I  since,  to  receive  a  severe  wound,  in  the 
case  of  a  common  soldier,  was,  under  the 
old  regime,  almost  certainly  to  die.  It 
'  was  only  the  chiefs  that  were  much  at¬ 
tended  to,  or  who  ‘‘  lived  to  fight  another 
day  ”  at  all.  Yet  in  Larrey’s  time,  so  much 
had  these  things  been  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,  th.at  he  sent  forth  Napoleon  from  Mos¬ 
cow  with  more  than  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  able-bodied  men,  who  had  entered 
that  city,  fatal  as  it  w.os  in  other  respects, 
with  only  ninety  thousand  combatants. 
The  means,  however,  by  which  patients 
are  recovered  in  warfare,  are  often  strange 
enough,  and  the  remedies  applied  not  a 
little  violent.  In  the  woodless  wastes  of 
Egypt,  the  sick  were  warmed  at  night  by 
fies  which  were  made  of  the  bones  of  the 
dead.  When  the  army  got  to  Cairo,  it 
fell  into  the  hideous  embraces  of  the 
plague,  whose  only  merit  was  that  it  ex¬ 
tinguished,  like  death  itself,  all  other  dis¬ 
eases.  When  the  plague  ceased,  fatigues 
and  privations  under  a  burning  sun,  excited 
liver-complaint,  which  degenerated  into 
abscesses  so  terrible  that  it  was  sometimes 
found  necessary  to  plunge  some  sharp  in¬ 
strument  into  the  stomach,  in  order  to 
give  free  course  to  suppuration.  The 
lesser  diseases  of  that  Egyptian  campaign 
were  leprosy,  caught  from  infected  mat¬ 
tresses  and  unclean  food,  ophthalmia,  scur¬ 
vy,  and  elephantiasis.  Dark,  indeed,  was 
the  side  of  Bellona’s  shield  which  it  was 
the  life-long  fate  of  Surgeon  Larrey  to  con¬ 
template.  The  personal  safety,  too,  of 
this  non-combatant  was  jeopardized  in 
every  engagement.  His  amputations 
were  performed  amid  a  shower  of  buliets, 
and  in  expectation  of  the  charge  of  hos¬ 
tile  cavalry.  “  Among  the  wounded  was 
General  Silly,  whose  knee  was  ground  by 
a  bullet.  Larrey,  perceiving  that  fatal  re¬ 
sults  might  ensue  unless  the  limb  was  am¬ 
putated  at  once,  proposed  amputation. 
The  General  consented  to  the  operation, 
which  was  pei-formed  under  the  enemy’s 
fire  in  the  space  of  three  minutes.  But 
lo!  the  English  cavalry  suddenly  near 
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their  side.  What  then,  was  to  become 
of  the  French  surgeon  and  his  patient  ? 

‘  I  had  scarce  time,’  said  Larrey,  ‘  to 
place  the  wounded  officer  on  my  shoulders, 
and  to  carry  him  rapidly  away  toward  our 
army,  which  was  in  full  retreat.  I  spied 
a  series  of  ditches,  some  of  them  planted 
with  caper  bushes,  across  which  I  passed, 
while  the  cavalry  were  obliged  to  go  by 
a  more  circuitous  route  in  that  intersected 
country.  Thus  I  had  the  happiness  to 
peach  the  rear-guard  of  our  army  before 
this  corps  of  dragoons.  At  length,  I  ar¬ 
rived  with  this  honorably  wounded  officer 
at  Alexandria,  whore  I  completed  his 
cure.’  ” 

On  many  b.attle-fields,  the  cold  was  so 
intense  that  the  instruments  requisite  for 
the  operations  fell  from  the  powerless 
hands  of  the  <army-surgeons ;  after  others, 
nothing  could  be  procured  but  horse  flesh 
to  make  soup  for  the  exhausted  patients, 
while  their  only  tureens  were  the  cuiras¬ 
ses  of  the  fallen.  At  Smolensk,  where  all 
supplies  and  stores  had  been  burned  by 
the  retreating  Russians,  Larrey,  fertile  in 
expedients,  discovered  a  hoard  of  arch¬ 
ives,  and  substituted  paper  for  lint,  and 
the  thick  parchment  for  splints,  llis 
wounded  were  then  upward  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  in  number,  and  almost  all  the  town 
in  conflagration.  At  Eylau,  these  poor 
fellows  were  well  -  nigh  meeting  with  a 
second  calamity,  which  would,  without 
doubt  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  them. 
“  While  I  was  operating,”  says  he,  “  or 
directing  operations,  I  heard  on  all  sides 
of  me  the  most  pressing  appeals  to  me 
from  the  suflferers.  To  the  doleful  moans 
of  these  intrepid  soldiers  succeeded,  after 
the  operation,  a  prodigious  and  almost  in¬ 
explicable  calm,  along  with  a  kind  of  in¬ 
ternal  satisfaction,  which  they  expressed 
l>y  testimonies  of  the  most  lively  grat¬ 
itude.  They  appeared  no  longer  occu¬ 
pied  by  their  personal  evils ;  they  made 
vows  for  the  preservation  of  our  Emperor 
and  the  success  of  our  arms  ;  finally,  they 
mutually  encouraged  each  other  to  bear 
patiently  the  different  operations  which 
their  wounds  rendered  necessary.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  obstacles 
which  a  hostile  locality  and  a  rigorous 
temperature  were  presenting,  that  some 
of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  opera¬ 
tions  were  performed  successfully.  Just 
at  the  moment  when  a  veritable  consola¬ 
tion  was  diffusing  itself  in  the  soul  of 
every  wounded  man,  an  unexpected  ef¬ 


fort  made  by  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy 
to  outflank  our  left,  precisely  at  the  point 
where  the  ambulances  were  stationed, 
was  calculated  to  spread  trouble  among 
these  distressed  men.  Already  some  who 
were  able  to  march  had  taken  flight ; 
others  w’ere  making  vain  efforts  to  follow 
them,  and  escape  this  unexpected  attack. 
We,  however,  w’ere  their  prop  and  sup¬ 
port  ;  wo  were  determined  to  die  rather 
than  to  seek  ignominious  safety.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  forcibly  to  all  the  wounded  who 
remained  the  resolution  which  I  had 
taken  not  to  abandon  my  post ;  J  assured 
them  that,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  this  alarm,  which  to  me  appeared  false, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  for  their  life. 
All  the  members  of  my  own  department 
rallied  round  me,  and  swore  not  to  aban¬ 
don  me. 

“  Presently,  an  impetuous  charge,  pur¬ 
posely  made  upon  the  enemy  which  had 
been  threatening  us,  in  midst  of  dense 
whirlwinds  of  snow,  prevented  the  event 
so  dreaded  by  our  wounded  men.  Calm 
was  reestablished,  and  it  became  possible 
for  the  medical  officers  to  continue  unin¬ 
terruptedly  their  o|>erations.  All  the 
more  serious  wounds  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  and  a  great  part  of  the  line  were 
treated  and  o{)erated  on  during  the  first 
twelve  hours ;  then  only  did  any  of  the 
surgeons  begin  to  take  rest.  We  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  on  the  ice  and 
snow  around  the  fire  of  the  bivouac  of 
the  ambulances.  •  Never  had  there  been 
so  hard  a  day  for  me :  it  had  been  hardly 
possible  for  me  to  restrain  my  tears  in 
those  moments  when  I  w’as  endeavoring 
to  sustain  the  courage  of  my  soldier-pa¬ 
tients.” 

A  more  catholic  hearted  man  than  Ijar- 
rey  never  breathed ;  a  fellow-creature  had 
only  to  need  his  professional  assistance, 
and  whether  Englishman,  Austrian,  or 
Russian,  he  was  his  friend  at  once.  He 
held  that  a  surgeon  had  no  enemies 
except  disease  and  death,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  almost  perished  of  a  malignant 
fever  contracted  from  some  countrymen 
of  our  own  who  were  prisoners  to  the 
French  in  Spain. 

With  the  armies  of  his  beloved  master 
Napoleon,  Larrey  visited  in  turn  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  of  each  of 
which  he  has  something  novel  to  say, 
since  his  view  of  all  things  is  taken  from 
so  unusual  a  stand-point ;  but  the  most 
striking  of  all  his  experiences  is  without 
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doubt  his  narrative  of  the  canipai"n  in 
llnssia.  During  that  awful  expedition, 
the  surgeon-in-cliief  of  the  Grand  Army 
wont  on  foot.  Cold,  he  had  convinced 
himself,  was  only  the  predisposing  cause 
of  frost-bite,  atid  the  heat  which  succeeds 
the  cold,  the  real  source  of  mischief. 
Those  who  rode,  upon  arriving  motion¬ 
less  at  a  bivouac,  experienced  an  irrepres- 
ble  desire  to  warm  themselves,  ami  on 
approaching  a  fire  contracted  gangrene, 
iu  their  half-frozen  limbs.  In  all  other 
countries  through  which  the  French  passed 
as  invaders,  it  was  Larrey’s  custom,  upon 
evacuating  a  town,  to  leave  a  letter  for 
the  medical  chief  of  the  enemy,  com¬ 
mending  to  his  care  such  of  his  own  un¬ 
happy  patients  as  were  too  ill  to  be 
moved ;  and  in  no  case  was  this  confi¬ 
dence  tbund  to  be  misplaced.  But  in 
Russia  every  town  w’as  set  on  fire  before 
Napoleon  reached  it,  and  consumed  .al¬ 
most  to  the  last  house  before  he  depart¬ 
ed.  Where  the  Grand  Army  looked  for 
abundance,  and  rest,  and  shelter,  they 
found  nothing  but  flames.  The  hope  of 
reaching  their  great  goal,  Moscow,  how¬ 
ever,  animated  them  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  notwithstanding  that  the  four 
hundred  thousand  fighting-men  who  had 
crossed  the  Niemen  were  reduced  to  less 
than  a  quarter  of  that  number. 

“  At  length,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  on  reaching  an  eminence  in  the 
road,  the  advanced-guard  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  Moscow.  As  all  the  battalions 
of  the  army  reached  that  part  of  the 
road,  they  halted,  and  the  sound  of 
‘  Moscow  ’  reverberated  through  their 
ranks.  It  w.as  a  moment  of  intoxication. 
After  a  short  halt,  they  continued  their 
onward  course  ;  and  as  the  old  city  of  the 
czars  of  Muscovy  became  brighter  and 
clearer,  the  joy  of  the  French  soldiers  in¬ 
creased.  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  cav¬ 
alry,  galloped  forward,  and  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  enemy  for  the  evacuation 
of  Moscow.  The  whole  French  army 
soon  afterward  began  to  enter  the  gates 
of  that  city.  The  French  soldiers  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  through  the  town,  and 
gazed  at  its  novelties.  The  houses  W'ere 
richly  furnished,  the  churches  were  pro- 
ftjse  in  ornament,  and  the  palaces  seemed 
stored  with  the  wealth  of  ages.  After¬ 
ward,  some  of  them  climbed  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Kremlin.  From  that  spot, 
they  looked  down  upon  a  city  which  in 
extent  seemed  as  large  as  Paris,  Vienna, 


and  Berlin  together.  Beneath  them  in 
survey,  were  fifteen  hundred  palaces,  with 
gardens  and  parks,  and  thousands  of 
houses  of  a  perfectly  new  architecture, 
tiled  or  roofed  with  poli.shed  iron  of  var¬ 
ious  devices.  From  the  midst  of  these 
abodes  arose  hundreds  of  churches  and 
innumerable  steeples.  Conceptions  the 
most  eccentric,  of  Byzantine,  Tartar,  and 
Armenian  architecture,  had  there  raised 
edifices,  with  twisted  column.s  in  front  of 
them,  and  also  produced  a  variety  of  con-- 
tour  and  painting.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  of  colored  wood  ;  but  the  colors 
were  unmatched  and  incongruous.  Then 
the  silvered  and  gilded  cupolas  of  the 
principal  churches,  in  reflecting  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  gave  to  this  panorama  much 
that  was  dazzling  as  well  as  new  to 
French  eyes.  Commanding  and  over¬ 
looking  all,  by  its  gilde<l  roof  of  immense 
hight,  and  by  its  towers  almost  laden 
with  steeples,  with  its  walls  carved  or 
sculptured  like  garlands,  the  Kremlin,  in 
its  imposing  grandeur,  appeared  like  the 
father  and  protector  of  the  old  Muscovite 
city.” 

In  this  Kremlin,  the  citadel  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  al>ode  of  the  czars,  w-hich  con¬ 
tained  their  treasure,  the  sacred  images 
of  the  Greek  religion,  and  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  the  sovereigns  laid  out  in  fune¬ 
ral  chapels,  adorned  with  gold  and  gems, 
Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters.  Ilis 
soldiers,  who  had  long  been  strangers 
to  a  bed,  that  night  slept  on  soft  couches 
in  mansions  of  the  noble  and  wealthy. 
They  w-ere  dreaming  of  enriching  them¬ 
selves  by  the  spoil  of  those  luxuriant  but 
forsaken  abo<les,  when  the  torches  of  the 
incendiaries — the  felons  who  had  been 
liberated  from  prison,  and  left  behind  for 
this  dread  purpose — were  apitlied  to  the 
holy  city.  The  gales  of  the  equinox  act- 
e<l  like  a  bellows  on  the  rising  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  polished  steel  roofs  of  the 
buildings  soon  became  red  hot,  balloons 
of  fire  drifted  to  and  fro,  and  the  air  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  falling  of  walls  *nd 
springing  of  mines.  Napoleon  clung  to 
the  sjx)t  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  at  length 
the  increasing  fury  of  the  flames  rendered 
it  quite  untenable,  and  he  removed — not 
without  great  peril  in  passing  through 
the  burning  streets — to  Petrowskoie,  a 
chateau  of  Peter  the  Great,  about  four 
miles  from  the  city.  For  three  days  and 
nights,  the  fire  raged,  consuming  the  en¬ 
tire  capital  except  the  Kremlin,  the 
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cluirchea,  and  a  few  of  the  laif^e  stone  i 
houses.  Napoleon  surveyed  the  scene 
from  his  chateau,  and  was  overhe.ard  by 
Larrey  to  exclaim :  “  This  event  is  the 
pre8.a"e  of  a  long  train  of  disasters.”  As 
soon  as  possible,  the  Emperor  retunied 
to  the  place  where  Moscow  had  stood. 
“  The  camps  which  he  traversed,”  says 
M.  de  Segur,  “  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
Kremlin,  offered  a  singular  aspect.  They 
were  on  thick  and  cold  mud,  in  the  midst 
of  fields.  Here  the  soldiers  w’ere  warm¬ 
ing  themselves  by  igniting  furniture  of 
acacia,  windows  of  handsome  framework, 
and  doors  of  rich  gilding.  Around  these 
fires,  on  a  litter  of  damp  straw,  which, 
was  b.adly  sheltered  by  some  planks,  one 
saw  the  soldiers  and  their  officers,  soiled 
with  mud  and  blackened  with  smoke,  sit¬ 
ting  in  arm-chairs,  or  s'eeping  on  sofas  of 
silk.  At  their  feet  were  stretched  or 
hcapo«i  up  shawls  of  cashmere,  the  most 
rare  furs  of  Siberia,  and  also  stuffs  of  gold 
of  Persia.  Between  the  camps  and  the 
town,  one  met  crowds  of  soldiers  drag¬ 
ging  or  trailing  their  booty,  or  chasing 
l)efore  them  as  beasts  of  burden,  monjiks 
bent  under  the  weight  of  the  j)illage  of 
their  capit.al,  for  the  fire  showed  near 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  unperceived 
till  then,  in  this  immense  city.  They 
went  to  shelter  themselves  with  the 
wreck  of  their  goods  near  our  fires. 
They  lived  pell-mell  with  our  soldiers, 
j)rotected  by  some,  and  tolerated  or 
scarce  remarked  by  otheis.  There  were 
even  about  ten  thous.and  soldiers  of  the 
enemy.  During  sever.al  days,  they  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  midst  of  us,  free,  and  some 
of  them  still  .armed.” 

H.aving  deferred  as  long  as  possible  the 
evacuation  of  Moscow,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  prestige  which  he  knew  must  re- 
stdt  from  any  retrograde  movement,  and 
desp.airing  of  any  conditions  of  peace  from 
Alexander,  N.apoleon  commenced  his  re- 
tre.at.  The  one  hundred  .and  three  thou¬ 
sand  men  who  yet  remained  to  him  car¬ 
ried  with  them  an  immense  plunder,  be¬ 
side  that  famous  and  gigantic  cross 
snatched  from  the  tower  of  the  great 
Ivan,  which  the  Emperor  fondly  hoped  to 
see  erected  on  the  dome  of  the  Invalidcs 
at  Paris.  They  were  also  accompanied 
by  m.any  French  families  who  had  long 
resided  in  Russia,  btit  were  now  appre¬ 
hensive  of  being  left  behind.  The  dread¬ 
ful  story  of  this  retreat  has  been  told 
again  and  again.  Before  the  French 


I  could  effect  their  passage  .across  the  Bere- 
sina,  the  Russians  arrived  in  enormous 
force,  and  began  to  fire  upon  “  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Partoureaux,  the  soldiers 
of  which  division  immediately  wished  to 
cross  the  bridge  all  at  once.  The  con¬ 
veyances  cl.ashed  with  each  other.  Some 
of  the  unfortunate  men  were  crushed, 
while  others,  losing  all  spirit,  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  stream ;  some  opened  a 
cruel  Av.ay  for  themselves  by  massacring 
all  who  obstructeil  their  passage.  Shrieks 
of  wojiien,  dies  of  despair,  roar  of  can¬ 
non,  noise  of  explosions,  and  a  variety  of 
sounds,  were  all  heard  together.  A  cer- 
'lain  number,  in  the  abyss  of  despair,  sat 
on  the  banks  half-stupefied,  and,  after  gaz¬ 
ing  as  if  they  scarce  saw,  died  of  prostra¬ 
tion.  There  was  throughout  a  frightful 
mixture  of  imprecations,  of  clashings,  and 
of  strugglings;  thence  .arose  indescriba¬ 
ble  disorder,  and  a  breaking  of  the  over* 
lo.aded  bridge.  The  Russian  army  ap¬ 
proached,  and  with  its  formidable  artille¬ 
ry  tore  the  ranks  of  the  French  mob  of 
soldiers.”  In  this  immense  disaster,  the 
surgeon  -  in  -  chief,  after  having  crossed 
over 'with  the  Imperial  Gnard,  “  discov¬ 
ered  that  requisites  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  his  countrymen  h.ad  been  left 
on  the  opposite  bank.  With  equal  hu¬ 
manity  and  heroism,  he  recrossed  the 
stream ;  and  hardly  bad  he  done  so, 
when  he  w.as  surrounded  by  a  wildly  ex¬ 
cited  crow’d.  He  was  almost  suffocated 
in  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  here  that  one 
may  find  proof  of  that  unbounded  affec¬ 
tion  with  which  Larrey  had  inspired  the 
soldiers  with  whom  he  was  serving.  No 
sooner  was  he  recognized,  than  he  was 
carried  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  the 
arms  of  the  soldiers  across  the  river.  On 
all  parts  w.as  heard  the  cry  nearly  in 
these  words :  ‘  Let  us  s.ave  him  who 
saved  us !’  ” 

The  sufferings  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Grand  Army  became  now  extreme ;  nei¬ 
ther  rank  nor  nationality  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  their  diminished  columns.  Those 
rags  Avhich  had  been  uniforms  were 
scorched  by  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  and 
their  feet  were  w’rapped  up  in  bits  of 
cloth  instead  of  shoes  and  stockings. 
Even  their  very  ages  were  confounded, 
for  the  beards  of  youth  and  age  were 
equally  whitened  by  the  hoar-frost,  and 
all  went  stumbling  on  in  app.arent  decrep¬ 
itude.  So  fatal  was  the  cold,  that  of  the 
twelve  thousand  men  forming  the  twelfth 
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(liTision  of  the  array,  all  had  perished  be¬ 
tween  Wilna  and  Ochmiana  save  three 
hundred  and  fifty  I  “At  Miedneski,  the 
cold  was  so  great  that  Larrey  found  it 
was  twenty-eight  degrees  on  the  ther¬ 
mometer  of  Reaumur,  which  was  sus- 
{>cnded  to  his  coat-button.  It  seemed  a 
region  in  which  all  life  died,  death  lived, 
for,  as  the  army  of  skeletons  passed  on- 1 
ward,  they  observed  numbers  of  dead 
birds,  which,  doubtless,  in  their  fiight  to¬ 
ward  the  center  of  Europe,  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  winter,  and  had  fallen 
at  once,  stiffened  by  the  cold,  on  the  very 
track  which  the  retreating  French  were 
now  pursuing.  The  silence  of  their 
march  was  broken  occasionally  by  the 
weak  voice  of  some  comrade  as  he  sank 
never  to  rise,  on  the  snow-clad  earth.” 
Even  the  Russians  themselves  fared  little 
better.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  of  Kutusoff  melted  down 
to  thirty-five  thousand ;  and  the  fifty 
thousand  of  Wittgenstein  to  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand.  Nay,  so  benumbed  and  stupefied 
were  these  natives  by  the  cold  of  their 
own  winter,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
distinguishing  the  French  prisoners  who 
marched  in  the  middle  of  their  columns. 
Many  of  these  were  so  audacious  as  to 
attack  isolated  parties  of  Russians,  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  their  arms 
and  uniforms,  after  which  they  would  join 
the  enemy’s  ranks  without  being  detect¬ 
ed. 

Larrey’s  iron  constitution  endured  all 
the  hardships  of  this  campaign  without 
much  detriment :  the  spirit  was  ever 
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willing  with  him,  .and  the  fiesh  was  not 
weak.  His  moral  courage,  too,  was  fully 
equal  to  his  physical.  Long  ago  at  Ess- 
lingen,  when  the  officers  of  the  staff 
complained  to  NajKileon  of  their  horses 
having  been  shot  by  command  of  the  sur¬ 
geon-in-chief,  he  had  been  summoned  to 
the  Emperor’s  presence.  “  What  1”  said 
the  latter,  “  have  you  ventured  on  your 
own  resjionsibility,  to  dispose  of  iny  offi¬ 
cers’  horaes  for  food  for  your  wounded  ?” 
“  Yes,”  answered  Larrey,  nor  did  he  add 
another  word  to  that  monosyllable.  For 
this  reply,  his  master,  who  was  not  of  the 
silver-fork  school  of  sovereigns,  created 
him  a  baron  of  the  empire. 

As  no  man  ever  merited  honor  and  pro¬ 
motion  more  than  Larrey,  so  none  w'as 
ever  less  grudged  the  possession  of  them. 
The  name  of  this  non-combatant  hero  is 
engraved  on  the  stone  of  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  with  those  of  the  illustrious  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
His  statue  stands  in  the  Court  of  Honor 
in  the  military  hospital  of  the  Val  de 
Grace  at  Paris.  His  w  orks,  forming  the 
connecting-link  between  the  surgery  of 
the  last  age  and  the  present,  are  also 
themselves  a  monument.  Finally,  there 
is  this  noble  record  of  him  in  the  will  of 
Napoleon  his  master,  who  had  an  eye  for 
an  honest  man,  although  he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  himself  be  classed  in  the  category  of 
such:  “I  bequeath  to  the  surgeon-in¬ 
chief  of  the  French  army,  Larrey,  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.  He  ia  the  moat 
virtuoua  man  I  have  ever  known.''* 


From  Chomberi's  Journal. 
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UNDER  THE  GRAND  DUKE  LEOPOLD  II.,  1849. 


In  the  little  town  of  Pistoia,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Florence,  there  lived, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  respectable  couple  in 
humble  life.  Agostino  Frosiui  was  a 
servant  in  a  gentleman’s  family,  and  his 
wife,  Annunziata  Sapoli,  a  washerwoman. 


They  h.*id  five  children,  one  of  whom, 
Attilio,  was  noted  for  his  mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  A  favorite  with  all 
who  knew  him,  he  retained,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  a  purity,  and  almost  childlike 
simplicity  of  heart  and  mind,  which  w  as 
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the  more  striking  among  a  people  whose 
character  and  intellect  are  usnallj  devel¬ 
oped  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  races  in¬ 
habiting  northern  oountries. 

In  1840,  all  Italj,  from  the  Alps  to 
Sicily,  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  establishing  j 
constitutional  governments  throughout 
the  land,  of  forcing  their  separate  rulers  I 
to  obey  the  existing  law's,  which  they  j 
had  arbitrarily  set  aside,  and  of  driving  , 
out  the  Austrian,  who  not  only  had  I 
forfeited  all  claim  to  Lombardy,  by  i 
breaking  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
had  been  bestowed  by  the  arbiters  of 
Europe  in  1815,  but  had  likewise  sup¬ 
ported  tyranny,  political  and  religious, 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold  II., 
who  at  first  appeared  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people  by  granting  them 
a  constitution,  fled,  terrified  at  his  own 
work,  to  seek  aid  from  the  very  govern¬ 
ment  which  W'as  most  hated  by  his  Tusc.an 
subjects.  He  left  Florence  in  March,  j 
1849,  but  returned  in  June  of  that  same 
year,  under  the  escort  of  an  Austrian 
army.  The  German  soldiers  entered 
Florence  in  triumph,  wearing  boughs  of 
laurel  on  their  ca]>8  ;  and  having  once 
established  themselves  in  the  country  as 
the  protectors  of  the  sovereign,  they 
were  allowed  full  license  to  insult  the 
Italians  they  had  conquered  by  arms.  If 
two  or  three  Florentines  were  seen  in 
the  street  conversing  together,  they  were 
ordered  to  separate ;  if  they  sang,  they 
were  silenced,  whilst  the  Austrian  soldiery 
paraded  the  streets  in  bands,  singing 
their  national  son^.  One  day,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  peasant  happened  to  jostle  an 
Austrian  officer  in  Via  Porta  Kossa,  one 
of  the  most  frequented  streets  of  Florence. 
He  was  knocked  up  against  a  wall,  and 
forced  to  remain  there,  whilst  the  officer 
and  the  soldiers  following  him  successively 
spat  in  his  face. 

But  worse  instances  than  these  con¬ 
tributed  to  deepen  the  hatred  of  the 
Italian  against  the  Austrian,  and  against 
that  sovereign  who  had  returned  to  the 
country  and  office  he  had  abandoned  with 
unmanly  cow’ardice,  through  Austrian 
means.  News  had  arrived  oAhe  victories 
gained  over  the  Austrians  in  Hungary, 
which  were  hailed  with  joy  in  Italy  ;  and 
a  rumor  having  got  abroad  that  the 
Austrian  regiment  in  Pistoia  was  Hun¬ 
garian,  the  people  there  hoped  to  find 
in  the  soldiers  not  only  friends,  but  the 


enemies  of  their  enemies.  One  afternoon, 
Attilio  Frosini  was  passing  the  bishop’s 
palace,  where  the  Austrian  commander, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Francesco  de  Mayer, 
was  quartered.  The  guard,  who  were 
partly  Croats,  wore  the  Hungarian  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  lad  saluted  them  as  he 
passed  with  the  words :  Long  live 
Kossuth  I”  The  sentinel  replied,  “Viva!” 
and  Attilio,  encouraged  by  this,  repeated, 
“Viva  Kossuth  !”  Three  more  of  the 
soldiers  had  now  joined  the  sentinel,  and 
shouting  “  Viva,  bravo  !”  beckoned  to 
him  to  come  nearer.  No  sooner  was  he 
w'ithin  reach,  than  they  surrounded  and 
seized  him,  carrying  him  into  the  guard¬ 
house,  where  they  informed  him  he  was 
under  arrest.  Attilio  at  first  remonstrated 
against  his  seizure,  but  finding  his  words 
vain,  he  lost  all  self-commanii,  and  broke 
out  in  invectives  against  the  Austrian 
soldiers,  their  officers  and  generals,  de¬ 
claring  he  would  tear  down  their  flag, 
which  was  hanging  in  the  guard-house. 
Upon  this,  the  soldiers  put  him  in  chains, 
giving  him  repeated  blows  with  their 
guns. 

Shortly  afterward,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
de  Mayer,  with  the  officers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  returned  to  the  palace,  from  which 
they  had  been  absent  when  the  boy  was 
arrested.  After  listening  to  the  coimoral’s 
report  of  the  affair,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  drawn  out, 
and  Attilio  Frosini  to  be  beaten  a  second 
time  by  blows  from  the  but-end  of  their 
guns.  His  cries  were  heard  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance ;  but,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  the  Austrian  officer  ordered  him  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  fortreas,  to  which  he 
was  driven  with  blows  and  insults  by 
thirty  Croats,  and  kept  there  all  night. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  an  express  was  sent  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  resident  at  Prato,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  what  had  occurred  the 
previous  evening ;  but  an  officer  of  the 
garrison,  half  of  whom  were  Tuscan,  had 
likewise  sent  word  to  the  prefect  of 
Pistoia,  Cavaliere  Rosselmini  Gualandi, 
warning  him  that  Attilio’s  case  would  be 
tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  was  one 
of  life  or  death.  The  prefect  accordingly 
started  early  for  h'lorence,  to  lay  the 
affair  before  the  minister  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  entreat  his  interference.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  Pistoia,  however,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  letter  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  de  Mayer  : 
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“  Most  Illcstrious  Sir  :  I  have  been  Inform¬ 
ed  that  a  youth  of  this  city,  the  son  of  a  servant 
of  the  family  Marchetti,  was  arrested  yesterday 
evening,  accused  of  using  means  to  induoe  some 
soldiers  of  the  troop  commanded  by  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  to  desert,  and  that  he  is  at  this  present 
moment  under  trial  by  a  council  of  war,  and, 
in  case  of  being  found  guilty,  that  he  will  be 
subjected  to  the  extreme  rigor  of  martial  law. 
I  consider  it  my  doty,  in  the  interest  of  the 
authority  I  represent,  formally  to  signify  to 
you.  that  without  prejudging  any  other  question 
which  may  arise  as  to  what  are  the  cases 
amenable  to  martial  law,  it  is  not  possible  in 
any  way  to  apply  it  in  a  case  which  has  not 
been  formally  declared  punishable  according  to 
martial  law  and  by  the  forms  of  an  extraordinary 
tribunal ;  but  this  case  can  only  be  tried  in  the 
terms  and  in  the  established  forms  of  Tuscan 
laws. 

“  I  can  not  doubt  that,  while  I  am  engaged  in 
acquainting  the  superior  government  with  this 
urgent  case,  and  await  my  instructions  from 
thence,  that  whatever  may  be  the  sentence  pro 
nounced,  the  execution  will  be  suspended  until 
the  required  instructions  arrive.  I  have  the 
honer,  etc. 

“  Cav.  Alessandro  Rosselmini  Gualandi, 

“  Prefect  ” 

That  the  minister  could  not  or  would 
not  interfere,  may  be  inferred  from  wh.at 
followed ;  but  the  story  may  now  be  told 
in  the  words  of  the  priest,  Doctor  Vicenzo 
Marraccini,  of  Pistoia,  who  attended  the 
poor  lad  from  this  time  to  his  last  mo¬ 
ment  : 

“Two  o’clock  was  striking  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  twenty-ninth  June,  1849, 
when  an  Austrian  soldier,  guided  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Valente  Cliiappini, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  my  house,  situated 
in  the  Via  del  Corso,  near  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova.  Going  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  I  saw  Chiappini,  who,  pointing  to 
the  Austrisn  soldier,  said  :  ‘This  gentle- 
,man  wants  your  attendance  on  a  sick  man 
in  the  fortress.’  I  immediately  hastened 
down  to  the  street,  where  I  found  the 
Austrian  soldier  alone,  as  Chiappini  had 
departed. 

“  On  my  way  to  the  fortress,  I  asked 
the  soldier  who  the  sick  man  might  be, 
and  what  was  his  complaint ;  but  his 
only  reply  was,  that  he  did  not  know — he 
wae  told  there  was  a  sick  man.  ‘Tell 
me,  at  least,’  I  added,  ‘if  this  sick  man 
is  one  of  your  comrades,  or  one  of  our 
soldiers,  for  I  suppose  you  know  so  much.’ 
But  he  only  rejieated  what  he  had  said 
before :  ‘  I  was  told  there  was  a  sick  man, 
and  that  I  was  to  fetch  a  priest.’  We 
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had  by  this  time  reached  the  external 
gate  of  the  fortress,  and  passing  through, 
he  led  me  to  the  inlerior,  bidding  me  turn 
to  the  left. 

“  Here  I  found  all  the  Austrians  drawn 
up  under  arms,  but  hardly  noticing  them, 
I  turned  to  my  guide,  believing  him  still 
beside  me,  to  desire  him  to  lead  me  at 
once  to  the  sick  man  ;  but  he,  like  Cliia|>- 
pini,  h.ad  disappeared,  without  telling  me 
he  was  leaving  me. 

“Whilst  I  was  looking  round  in  search 
of  him,  one  of  the  Austrian  soldiers 
present  advanced,  and  requested  me  to 
wait.  I  bowed  my  consent,  and  approach¬ 
ing  a  Tuscan,  of  the  name  of  Antonio 
Sarto,  and  who,  with  sever.al  other  Tuscan 
soldiers,  was  quartered  in  the  fortress, 
I  asked  him  what  all  these  Austrians 
were  about,  and  why  they  were  under 
anns. 

“  He  replied  with  much  agitation  ; 
‘  Reverend  sir,  they  are  about  to  commit 
a  very  brutal  act,  and,  it  appears,  you 
are  required  to  be  present.’  As  I  was 
totally  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred,  I 
could  not  at  the  moment  comprehend  the 
import  of  his  words,  and  I  again  inquired  : 
‘  But  have  I  not  been  called  here  to  attend 
a  sick  man  ?’  ‘  Exactly  so,’  he  replied. 

‘  I  tell  you  it  is  a  very  brutal  act ;  .and  the 
supposed  sick  man  is,  I  believe,  there  in 
the  midst  of  them.’ 

“That  instant,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
the  drum  ;  and  the  Austrian  soldiers  filing 
off  in  two  lines,  I  perceived  a  young  had 
walking  between  them,  chained  hand  .and 
foot,  and  follow’cd  by  twelve  Austrians, 
who  were  conducting  him  toward  the 
inner  gate  of  the  fortress.  As  soon  as 
they  had  passed,  an  officer,  either  a  major 
or  cnpt.ain,  advanced  toward  me,  and, 
w’ithout  further  preface,  said  :  ‘  I  consign 
him  to  you.’ 

“  At  the  sight  of  that  miser.able-looking 
boy,  and  the  sound  of  these  brief  but 
alarming  words,  I  felt  my  blood  freeze  in 
my  veins,  and  a  secret  presentiment  sug¬ 
gesting  the  idea  of  death  rise  up  in  my 
mind.  I  could  have  thrown  myself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Austrian  officer,  but  I  only 
said  :  ‘  I  will  not  fail  in  performing  the 
dnties  of  my  sacred  office;  but  for  the  love 
of  Jesus,  I  entreat  you  to  spare  the  life  of 
that  boy.’  ‘Who  knows!’  ho  replied; 
‘  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
Colonel,  who  is  at  Pr.ato.  All  depends 
on  him.’ 

“  So  saying,  he  took  me  by  the  arm, 


anil  accompanied  me  to  tlie  gale  of  the 
fortress,  when,  making  me  a  sign  to  enter 
the  guard-house,  ho  left  me. 

“  In  the  center  of  the  room,  a  corf>oral 
sat  iistrido  on  a  chair,  leaning  the  elbow 
of  his  right  arm  on  the  back,  and  his  head 
on  his  hand.  Three  soldiers  mounted 
guard,  two  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
one  near  the  window.  All  this  armed 
force  w.as  placed  there  to  watch  that 
poor  boy,  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast. 
The  prisoner  h.ad  thrown  himself  on  his 
face  upon  a  bench,  sobbing  violently. 
As  I  have  said  before,  I  was  ignorant  of 
wh.at  occurred  ;  I  did  not  even  know  who 
he  was,  and  I  was  therefore  uncertain  how 
I  should  approach  him,  so  as  to  alarm  him 
as  little  as  possible. 

“  I  blew  my  nose,  and  starting  at  the 
noise,  he  turned  round  trembling,  and 
looked  me ;  but  he  no  sooner  ju'rceived 
who  I  was,  than  he  threw  himself  weej)- 
ing  upon  my  neck.  At  this  eloquent 
appeal,  I  could  do  no  less  than  embrace 
him  in  return,  and  clasping  him  in  my 
arms,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  we 
both  sank  down  upon  the  bench.  The 
poor  lad  was  bathed  in  perspiration  .and 
tears,  whilst  his  face  was  hot  with  fever ; 
but  after  a  few  moments  he  disengaged 
himself  from  my  embrace,  and,  half-sus¬ 
picious,  half-terrified,  he  asked  mo  :  ‘  Hut 
are  you  the  priest  Marraccini  ?’ 

“‘Yes,’  I  replied,  stroking  his  cheeks, 

‘  I  am  the  priest  Marraccini ;  you  need  not 
be  afraid,  my  son.’ 

“  ‘  Bravo !  you  have  done  a  good  act  in 
coming  to  me.’ 

“  ‘  I  came  solely  on  your  account  ; 
therefore,  tell  me  all  you  want.  But  first, 
your  name  ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
you  before.’ 

“  His  lips  relaxed  into  an  ingenuous 
smile,  as  he  answered  :  ‘  My  name  is 
Attilio.  I  am  the  son  of  Agoslino  Frosini. 
You  know  him  ;  ho  is  a  serv.ant  in  the 
hoiiseoftbe  Marchetti family.  My  mother 
is  the  washerwoman.  Do  you  not  know 
her  —  down  there,  on  the  way  to  the 
theater  ?  I  was  at  school  at  Iklaster 
Tozzelli’s.  ‘  But  yesterday,’  and  he  low¬ 
ered  his  voice,  ‘  1  was  seized  down  there 
by  the  bishop’s  palace,  and  they  brought  i 
me  here.’  And  he  burst  into  a  fresh  flood 
of  tears. 

“  Hardly  knowing  what  to  8.ay,  I  ex-  ■ 
horted  him  to  have  courage,  and  trust  in 
Jesus,  assuring  him  there  must  bo  some 


mistake ;  and  1  then  asked  him  if  he  was 
in  want  of  any  thing. 

“  ‘  1  am  so  thirsty,’  he  said. 

“  I  beckoned  to  the  corporal,  who  had 
never  moved  from  his  position  ;  he  went 
out,  soon  returning  with  a  flask  of  water. 
Attilio  carried  it  so  hastily  to  his  mouth, 
that  I  was  only  aware  of  the  neck  of  the 
flask  being  broken,  when  I  perceived  the 
blood  from  his  lips  mingling  with  the 
water.  I  asked  for  a  cup,  but  was  re¬ 
fused  ;  and  poor  Attilio,  whilst  quenching 
his  burning  thirst,  had  frequently  to  pause 
to  take  breath,  swallowing  drop  by  drop, 
till  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see  him. 

“  kijoon  afterward,  he  said  he  was  very 
hungry  ;  adding,  ‘  I  have  not  ta.sted  any 
thing  since  yesterday  evening.’  1  told 
the  corporal,  who  went  out,  and  returned 
with  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  which  was  more 
black  than  white.  ‘  For  the  sake  of 
charity,’  1  asked,  ‘allow  him  a  few  mouth 
fula  of  soup  or  a  little  broth.’  The  cor- 
por.al  again  left  the  room,  and  returned 
with  the  answer  that  it  was  not  allotved. 
1  myself  then  went  to  the  capt.ain,  who 
all  this  while  was  standing  outside  the 
fortress  with  the  other  officers,  and  asked 
him  the  favor,  telling  him  I  would  go 
and  fetch  the  broth ;  but  my  entreaties 
w'ere  vain,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return 
^  dis.appointed,  and  with  nothing  but  that 
miserable  loaf.  If  drinking  had  been 
difficult,  eating  was  still  more  so.  The 
bread  was  so  hard  that  1  asked  for  a  knife 
^  to  cut  it,  but  this  was  likewise  denied,  and 
I  I  was  obliged  to  use  both  hands  to  break 
;  it  against  the  bench. 

I  “  While  Attilio  w’as  swallowing  a  few 
I  crumbs,  I  endeavored  to  console  him  ;  his 
I  an.swers,  which  proved  the  innocent  and  in¬ 
genuous  nature  of  this  boy,  who  had  hardly 
j  ])a8sed  sixteen  years  of  age,  touched  me 
t  so  deeply  that  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my 
tears,  and  in  order  to  conceal  them  from 
him,  I  looked  round  the  room  until  my 
eves  accidentally  fell  on  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  which  hung  against  the  wall. 
Attilio,  who  watched  my  every  move¬ 
ment,  instantly  perceived  my  eyes  were 
fixed  on  something,  and  asked  me  what  it 
was. 

‘“I  am  looking  at  that  image,’  I  an¬ 
swered  ;  and  thinking  it  might  be  of  use 
in  keeping  his  thoughts  on  sacred  subjects, 

1  climbed  on  the  bench,  took  it  down, 
and  bade  him  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  who 
it  represented.  He  gazed  at  it  for  a 
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moment,  and  then  exclaimed  :  ‘  Do  I 
know  it  ?  It  is  the  holy  mother  of 
Jesus.’  Then  covering  it  with  kisses  and 
tears,  he  laid  it  on  his  knees.  After  a  few 
moments,  he  spoke  again  :  ‘  I  too  am 
under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin.  Do 
you  ask  if  1  remember  her  image  ?  It  was 
only  uncovered  a  few  days  ago,  when  I 
made  my  general  confession.’* 

‘“Well  done,  Attilio,  I  answered;  ‘you 
give  me  comfort.  Yon  have  already  told 
me  you  wish  to  do  right,  but  as  you  also 
tell  me  yon  have  made  your  general  con¬ 
fession,  |}erhap3  you  would  like  now  to 
confess  again.  If  you  would  like  to  do 
so,  tell  me  where  your  confessor  lives,  and 
I  will  at  once  go  and  fetch  him.’ 

“  ‘  My  confessor  is  Bartolini,  the  sacris¬ 
tan  of  the  Church  della  Madonna  ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  him  to  come  here  now,  be¬ 
cause —  in  this  state’  —  and  he  raised 
bis  hand  to  show  me  his  chain  —  ‘1  am 
ashamed  1  I  would  rather  confess  to  you. 
I  should  like  to  have  my  crucifix,  which  is 
at  home,  but  it  is  a  long  way  off.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  quite  ready  to  hear  you  con¬ 
fess,’  I  said,  ‘  and  to  fetch  your  crucifix  ; 
but  your  house  is  so  far  off,  that  I  should 
have  to  leave  you  too  long  alone.  Let 
me  rather  go  to  mine,  and  fetch  my  own.’ 
Attilio  acquiesced,  and  assuring  him  1 
should  soon  return,  I  left  him. 

“  As  I  left  the  fortress,  I  found  the 
Austrian  captain,  and  begged  he  would 
inform  me  how  I  was  to  regulate  my  be¬ 
havior  toward  the  prisoner. 

“  ‘  I  can  not  tell  you,’  he  replied  ;  ‘  we 
are  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  sentence 
from  Prato.’ 

“  ‘  For  charity’s  sake,  tell  me,’  I  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘  is  there  any  danger  of  a  capital 
sentence,  that  1  may  prepare  him  for  the 
great  change  ?  for,  should  you  not  believe 
the  affair  so  serious,  I  would  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  alarm  him.’ 

“  ‘  But  it  is  precisely  because  the  chances 
are  such  that  we  sent  for  you.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  general.  Act  as  you 
think  best.’  i 

“  My  sad  suspicion  that  the  cup  would 
be  bitter,  and  that  Attilio  would  have  to 
drain  it  to  the  dregs,  was  thus  confirmed, 
and  in  a  painful  state  of  agitation  I  hasten, 
ed  home  in  search  of  my  crucifix,  and  re_ 

*A  ceremony  of  the  Romtn  Catholic  Church, 
which  had  been  performed  by  tlie  people  on  the 
ninth  and  tenth  June,  1849,  on  an  occasion  when 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  supposed  by  them  to  be 
])ecaliarly  holy,  had  l^en  nncorered. 


turned  to  the  fortress.  Five  was  striking 
as  I  reentered  the  guard-room.  I  found 
Attilio  where  I  had  left  him,  seated  on 
the  bench,  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
laid  upon  his  knees.  The  corporal  and 
the  three  Tuscan  privates  who  had  mount¬ 
ed  guard  before  had  been  removed,  and 
exchanged  for  the  same  number  of  Aus¬ 
trians.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  ‘  Come  here ;  it  seems  aii  ago 
since  you  went.  The  soldiers  who  were 
here  before  ’  (and  he  lowered  his  voice) 

‘  whispered  to  these,  and  went  away.  I 
have  had  such  a  fright !  When  they  let  me 
I  out,  I  will  go  to  your  house.  Have  you 
brought  me  the  crucifix  ?’  He  took  it 
from  my  hand,  and  after  examining  it, 
said  with  a  smile  —  ‘It  is  just  like  my 
own;’  and  then  kissing  it,  and  unbuttoning 
his  waistcoat,  laid  it  on  his  breast,  crossed 
bis  arms,  and  remained  silent. 

“  After  about  a  quaiter  of  an  hour,  he 
raised  his  face,  and  glancing  round  the 
room,  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine  without 
speaking,  upon  which  I  said  :  ‘  I  did  not 
wish  to  distract  your  thoughts,  and  have 
therefore  kept  silence,  as  I  concluded  you 
were  meditating  upon  the  confession  you 
intend  making  to  me.’ 

“  ‘  True,’  he  replied  ;  ‘  and  you  will  do 
i  me  a  kindness  by  allowing  me  now  to 
confess.’ 

“  I  rose,  and  requested  the  corporal 
and  his  three  soldiers  to  leave  us  alone 
for  a  short  time,  but  received  no  answer. 
I  then  asked  them  to  retire  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  as  they  had  heard  the 
prisoner  express  his  wish  to  confess ;  but 
none  of  them  moved.  Attilio,  who  had 
borne  w-ith  meekness  the  brutality  with 
which  they  bad  denied  him  every  bodily 
comfort,  could  not  resist  a  moment  of 
despair  at  this  deni.al  of  that  consolation 
he  needed  for  his  soul,  and  let  his  head 
drop  between  his  knees.  But  raising  his 
face  again,  he  took  my  hand,  and  led  me 
between  the  bench  and  the  wall  into  a 
comer  of  the  room. 

“  Gentle  and  resigned  to  ill-usage,  he  was 
i  about  to  kneel,  when  I  raised  him  up,  and, 

'  placing  him  beside  me  on  the  bench,  drew 
my  arm  round  his  waist,  and  laid  his  head 
on  my  shoulder,  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
hear  him  without  the  danger  of  being 
overheard  by  these  four  inexorable  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and,  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
the  poor  boy  began  his  confession. 

“  Six  had  struck  when  he  finished,  saying 
to  me :  ‘I  do  not  remember  any  thing 
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more;  bat,  before  giving  me  absolution,  lot 
me  think  awhile,  lest  I  should  have  forgot¬ 
ten  something,  for  I  seem  hardly  to  know 
where  my  head  stands.*  Saying  this,  he 
pressed  his  forehead  and  temples  with  his 
iiands.  As  he  uttered  these  words,  I  felt 
a  cold  sweat  break  out  over  all  my  limbs, 
and  an  agonizing  sensation,  in  the  thought 
that  I  could  neither  say  nor  do  any  thing 
to  relieve  him.  I  could  only  add:  ‘My 
poor  son,  how  thou  dost  suffer !’  And 
whilst  his  head  sank  on  my  shoulder  to 
find  case  from  pain,  he  gradually  fell  into 
a  quiet  slumber. 

“The  bell  striking  seven,  woke  him  from 
this  angelic  sleep.  Attilio  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  and  raising  himself,  recognized  the 
place  he  was  in,  and  recollected  his  mis¬ 
erable  condition ;  ho  then  gave  way  to  a 
fresh  burst  of  tears. 

“  When  he  became  calm,  I  left  him  for  a 
little  while,  assuring  him  I  would  soon  re¬ 
turn.  Again  presenting  myself  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  I  asked  him  if  the  sentence  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Ilis  answer  was  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  therefore  with  my  sad  presenti¬ 
ment  stronger  than  ever,  I  returned  to 
Attilio. 

“  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  instability  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  how  short  and  fleeting  is  this 
miserable  life,  and  how  happy  and  bless¬ 
ed  eternity.  I  exhorted  him,  if  it  ever 
should  be  required  of  him,  to  resign  his 
life,  to  die  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  to 
pardon  his  enemies. 

“  ‘  Then,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  they  intend  to 
murder  me  ;  they  will  put  me  to  death  ! 
O  my  father !  O  my  mother  and  broth¬ 
ers  !’ 

“  ‘  Attilio,  they  may  not  still  condemn 
you  to  die  ;  but  if  Jesus  wills  it,  to  lead 
you  to  heaven — you  have  promised  to  do 
your  duty — you  will  bear  even  this  with 
resignation,  will  you  not  ?’ 

“‘Yes,’  ho  replied,  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  sobbing. 

“  As  it  struck  eight,  we  recited  togeth¬ 
er  the  Angdus  Dominus  ;  he  requested 
to  confess  again,  and  1  again  gave  him  ab¬ 
solution.  After  this,  I  asked  him  to  allow 
me  to  go  home,  to  which  he  quietly  con¬ 
sented,  but  begged  me  soon  to  return. 

“  I  hastened  to  the  captain,  and  for  the 
third  time  asked  if  he  had  nothing  posi¬ 
tive  to  tell  me,  informing  him  that  I  was 
on  my  way  home,  but  would  soon  return, 
and  remain  all  night,  if  necessary.  He 
told  me  I  might  go,  that  the  sentence 
might  not  arrive  for  some  little  time,  and 


that  if  I  was  wanted,  he  would  let  me 
know. 

“  At  a  little  after  nine,  Antonio  Sarti, 
sergeant  of  the  Tuscan  division  of  veter¬ 
ans,  arrived  at  my  house  to  summon  me 
to  the  prisoner.  He  led  me  at  once  into 
the  interior  of  the  fortress.  The  Austrian 
captain  and  the  officers  were  no  longer 
standing  at  the  gate.  I  found  poor  At 
tilio  in  an  open  space  below,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  lie 
looked  like  an  angel,  by  the  silvery  light 
of  the  moon.  His  chain  had  been  remov¬ 
ed.  Ten  or  twelve  Austrian  soldiers, 
ready  armed,  formed  a  half-circle  round 
him  ;  the  rest,  as  in  the  daytime,  were 
drawn  up  along  the  sides  of  the  square. 

“  As  soon  as  I  approached  him,  Attilio 
asked :  ‘  Is  it  the  priest  Marraccini  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  it  is  I.’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  come  and  stand  beside  me  ;  do 
not  leave  me  again.  Look  where  they 
have  brought  me  !’ 

“  ‘  Courage,’  I  answered,  ‘  my  dear  son 
— courage !’  and  in  order  better  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  I  took  his  hand,  and  passing  my 
arm  round  his  waist,  pressed  him  to  my 
side. 

“  At  beat  of  drum,  the  soldiers  filed  off 
in  two  lines,  and  we  were  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  between  them — the  twelve  soldiers 
who  had  formed  a  half-circle  before  us 
now  falling  in  behind.  When  we  reached 
the  center  of  the  square,  we  were  ordered 
to  halt.  The  line  of  soldiers  drawn  up  on 
the  left  then  opened,  and  we  discovered 
all  the  officers,  with  their  captain,  standing 
round  a  little  table.  One  of  them  ad¬ 
vancing  a  few  steps  toward  us,  said  :  ‘  At¬ 
tilio  Frosini,  your  sentence  has  arrived. 
I  will  first  read  it  in  German,  and  then 
translate  it  to  you  in  Italian.’ 

“  He  retired  to  the  table,  took  up  a  pa 
per,  and  holding  a  lantern  in  one  hand, 
read  its  contents  aloud — first  in  German, 
and  then  in  Italian.  It  was  as  follows : 
‘  Attilio  Frosini,  you  have  been  found 
guilty  of  having  attempted  to  induce  two 
of  our  men  to  desert,  and  you  are  con¬ 
demned  to  die  by  hanging - ’ 

“  ‘  God’s  will  be  done,’  interrupted  At¬ 
tilio. 

“  ‘  But,’  continued  the  oflScer !  ‘  this  be¬ 
ing  impossible  to  execute,  your  sentence 
is  commuted,  and  you  are  to  be  shot.  Do 
you  understand  ?’ 

“  ‘  May  the  will  of  God  be  done,’  re¬ 
peated  Attilio. 
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“  His  straw  hat,  which  they  had  order 
ed  him  to  take  off,  now  fell  from  his  hand. 

I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and,  as  if  lie  feared 
to  lose  me  again,  he  laid  hold  of  the  collar 
of  my  eoat.  As  I  rose,  I  put  liis  hat  on 
his  liead  for  him,  took  his  hand,  and  assur¬ 
ed  him  I  would  remain  witit  him  to  the 
last. 

“We  again  heard  the  sound  of  tlie 
drum — those  preceding  us  moved  forward 
in  a  march,  and  we  two,  always  between 
two  lines  of  soldiers,  and  with  twelve  more 
following  us,  proceeded,  as  ordered,  to¬ 
ward  the  little  gate  which  opened  on  the 
platform  leading  to  the  outer  walls  of  the 
fortress. 

“  The  drums  again  beat.  The  two  lines 
of  soldiers  stood  still,  the  officers  with  the 
captain  advanced,  ordering  Altiiio  and 
myself  to  follow.  We  w’ere  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  escort  of  ten  or  twelve 
soldiers.  As  we  passed  beneath  the  gate, 

I  remembered  the  crucifix,  and  I  took  it 
from  Attilio’s  breast,  where  he  h.ad  re¬ 
placed  it  afier  he  had  confessed.  As  I 
gave  it  into  his  hand,  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  escort  asked  me  what  I  was  .about. 

“  ‘  You  need  not  be  afraid,’  I  said. 
‘Look  at  it;  a  is  the  image  of  the  Sav¬ 
iour,  whoso  eyes  can  pierce  even  this  dark¬ 
ness.’ 

“  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  platform, 
Attilio  was  ordered  to  advance  a  few 
steps,  and  turn  his  face  toward  the  little 
gate  which  we  entered.  Tlie  soldiers  of 
the  escort  were  drawn  up  there,  witlj  the 
captain  and  officers  beside  them. 

“  One  of  them  now  approached  Attilio, 
and  offered  to  take  off  his  waistcoat ;  but  I 
Attilio  would  not  allow  the  soldier  to 
touch  him,  and  turning  to  me,  gently  ask¬ 
ed  me  to  help  him.  He  was  next  ordered 
to  take  off  his  hat  and  cravat.  I  took  them 
off,  and  threw  them,  with  the  waistcoat, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Austrians.  They  told 
him  to  kneel  down,  and  approached  to 
bind  his  eyes.  But  here  I  interfered,  .and 
turning  to  the  captain,  said :  ‘  I  desire  to 
be  left  a  moment  alone  with  this  unh.appy 
boy,  for  the  duties  of  my  sjicred  office.’ 

I  did  not  wish  to  detain  them  above  a 
minute,  for  I  should  only  have  prolonged 
hla  agony.  The  captain  accordingly  or¬ 
dered  the  soldiers  to  fall  back,  s.aying  that 
the  sentence  should  not  be  executed  until 
I  had  moved  from  beside  the  prisoner. 

“  I  knelt  down,  and  with  a  few  words 
which  Jesus  alone  could  have  placed  upon 
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uiy  lips  in  that  moment  of  anguish,  I  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  bo  resigned,  and  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  sure  hope  of  imme¬ 
diately  being  with  Jesus  in  Panadise;  I 
urged  him  to  forgive  bis  murderers ;  and 
Attilio  pronounced  their  forgiveness  .aloud. 
We  repeated  together  the  words,  Jesus, 
Joseph,  and  Mary,  and  then  embraced. 
He  pressed  my  hand  whilst  uttering  these 
holy  words:  ‘God  rew.ard  thee — I  recoin 
mend  my  soul  to  God.’  They  were  his 
last. 

“  I  rose,  and  then,  O  God !  what  a  mo¬ 
ment  !  I  stepped  on  one  side,  and  with 
one  hand  pointing  to  heaven,  I  r.aised  the 
other  in  the  act  of  blessing,  saying:  ‘  In 
the  name  of  Divine  Omnipotence,  and 
Justice,  I  absolve  thee  of  tliy  sins.’  The 
Austrians’  reply  to  these  words  was  an 
explosion  like  thunder.  We  both  fell  to 
the  ground — Attilio  de.ad,  and  I  in  a  faint, 
from  whence  a  false  report  arose  that  I 
had  been  wounded. 

“  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself 
outside  the  fortress,  and  I  heai-d  ton  o’clock 
striking.  The  Austrian  captain  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  insisted  on  accompanying  me  homo. 
When  I  reached  my  door,  my  crucifix 
was  restored  to  me.  The  silver  setting 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  cross  were 
blackened  where  the  powder  had  struck 
it.  I  preserve  it  as  a  precious  relic, 
with  the  last  words  of  Attilio  :  ‘  God  re- 
wanl  thee  —  I  recommend  iny  soul  to 
God.’  ” 

With  these  words,  tho  account  of  the 
priest  Marraocini  ends.  The  following 
day,  he  visited  the  mother  of  tho  poor 
boy,  and  found  her  in  a  state  bordering 
on  distraction.  She,  however,  survived 
her  sou  six  years;  but  his  father  went 
raving  mad,  and  died  in  the  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum  of  Florence,  in  1857. 

The  formal  notification  of  Attilio  Fro- 
sini’s  crime,  .and  its  punishment,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  tlie  following  words,  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  F rancuseo  de  Mayer  : 

“Attilio  Frosini,  native  of  Pistoia,  aged  sev¬ 
enteen  years,  having  been  convicted  by  eye  wit- 
nesses,  and  by  bis  own  confession,  of  having 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  illegal  attempt  at  cn- 
listmeiit,  [be  was  ooly  sixteen  years  of  age.  and 
liad  just  seventeen  quattrini*  in  his  pocket,]  has 
been  condemned  to  be  shot  by  the  sentence  of 
a  oourt- martial.  The  execution  took  place  that 
same  day  at  nine  p.x.  The  crime  of  illegal 


*  A  quattrino  is  about  half  a  farthing. 
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attempt  at  enlistment  was  committed  upon  the  ! 
Austrian  troops,  who  were  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  executing  the  sentence.  | 

“  Francbsco  db  Maykk, 

“  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
“PiSToiA,  Ist  July,  1849.” 

Notification  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
placarded  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Pis- 
toia : 

“Attilio  Frosini,  a  Pistoian,  conricted  of,  ' 
and  liaving  confessed  himself  guilty  of,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  induce  two  Austrian  soldiers  to  desert, 
an«l  to  fight  for  the  so-called  cause  of  Rome,  be-  | 
sides  uttering  repeated  insults  during  his  ex-  ■ 
amination  against  the  imperial  and  royal  troops;  , 
again.st  their  commander-in-chief,  Field-marshal 
Radetzky ;  and  against  the  colors  of  the  regi* 
ment  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  thus  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  depravity  which  deprived  him  of  all  I 
claims  to  consideration,  has  been,  by  the  sen-  | 
tence  of  a  court-martial,  condemned  for  the  j 
crime  of  illegal  attempt  to  enlistment,  to  be  ! 
hung.  All  are  aware  of  the  gravity  of  such  a  1 
crime,  as  few  are  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  an-  j 
archy  and  hatre<l  of  the  legitimate  government  1 
cheri.shed  by  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  | 
of  the  city  of  Pistoia — a  spirit  of  anarchy  and  a  j 
hatred  which  has  recently  led  to  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  notary  Vincenzo  Piccioli,*  [who  nev¬ 
er  was  assassinated.]  As  a  salutary  means  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  wicked,  and  as  a  warning  to  all,  be  | 
it  publicly  known  that  the  said  sentence  was  exe-  ' 
cuted  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  past  month 
at  Pistoia,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  hang¬ 
man,  the  prisoner  was  shot. — Iinfierial  and  Roy¬ 
al  Colonel  in  command  of  the  Regiment  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Charles.  Weiler. 

“Pkati,  2d  July,  1849.” 

To  the  honor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pis¬ 
toia,  be  it  told  that  neither  menaces  nor 
bribes  could  induce  one  of  them  to  pl.a- 
card  this  iniquitous  sentence  on  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  finally  the  Austrian  com¬ 
mander  had  to  resort  to  an  agent  of  the 
lowest  description. 

•  Vincenzo  Piccioli  was  a  spy,  who  hud  received, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  offlec  of  Protocolli 
Notariali  for  Tuscany.  He  continued  his  office  of  spy 
until  the  police  were  disbanded,  and  his  house  was 
the  nocturnal  haunt  and  focus  of  men  of  hn  class 
and  occupation.  During  then  bsence  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  Uie  liberal  party  in  power  let  him  alone ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  Grand  Duke  returned,  he  hastened  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  Austrian  general,  with  a 
list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pistoia  accused  of  republi¬ 
can  opinions.  He  went  about  publicly  with  the  Aus¬ 
trian  officers,  and  even  openly  pointed  out  to  them 
such  of  diis  countrymen,  who  might  be  put  on  the 
list  of  suspected  persons.  One  niglit,  returning 
home,  he  was  slightly  wounded  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Far  from  having  been  killed,  he  asked  and 
obtained  Icsve  to  ijuit  the  country,  and  eight  years 
afterward,  repassed  the  Alps,  and'  riturned  home. 
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The  body  of  Attilio  Frosini  w.ns  so  care¬ 
lessly  burled,  tliat  a  few  days  later,  one 
of  the  elbows  was  seen  protruding  from 
the  earth.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Anglo* 
lo  Cottino,  employed  within  the  fortress, 
had  some  lime  thrown  on  the  spot,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  body  being  devoured  by  dogs, 
which  was  the  more  probable,  as  almost 
every  Austrian  had  his  dog  with  him. 
Cottino  twice  attempted  to  set  up  a  wood¬ 
en  cross  to  mark  the  spot,  but  it  was  each 
time  removed  by  the  Austrians.  He  fin¬ 
ally  painted  a  red  cross  on  the  adjoining 
wall. 

On  the  twelfth  June,  1860,  when  Leo- 
])old  II.  had  been  again  obliged  to  leave 
Florence,  after  his  attempt  to  fire  upon 
the  city,  and  wlien  liberty  was  restored, 
with  the  hope  of  a  new  era,  under  a  new 
sovereign,  .and  with  a  united  Italy,  Barou 
Bettino  Ricasoli,  then  governor-general  of 
Tuscany,  gave  permission  for  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  the  youth  Attilio  F  rosini,  wlio  had 
been  shot  by  the  sentence  of  an  Austrian 
court-martial,  to  be  disinterred,  that  they 
1  might  receive  Christian  burial.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  presence  of  the  priest  Marrac- 
cini,  and  of  eleven  of  the  magistrates  .and 
'  principal  persons  of  Pistoi.a,  on  the  evening 
'  of  the  twenty  eighth  June,  1860,  search 
i  was  made  in  the  ground  near  the  spot  in- 
!  dicated  by  the  red  cross  painted  on  the 
j  wall ;  and  the  bones  having  been  found, 
they  were  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  ami 
))laced  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Conveyed  to 
I  the  chapel  of  the  fortress,  the  remains 
I  were  next  consigned  to  the  care  of  tlie 
'  commander,  until  the  funeral  rites  were 
prepared.  On  the  second  July,  the  cof¬ 
fin,  covered  by  a  rich  pall,  and  surmount¬ 
ed  by  the  crucifix  he  h.ad  held  to  his  lips 
at  his  death,  and  which  was  now  covered 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  was  borne  by  the 
members  of  the  Confraternity  of  Mercy, 
and  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuov.a,  in  Pistoia.  A  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  over  the  grave  by  the  priest 
Marraccini,  whilst  the  inhabit.ants  of  Prato, 
from  whence  the  sentence  of  Attilio  Fro- 
sinl’s  death  had  been  sent,  now  sent  their 
token  of  symp.athy,  in  a  crown  offlow’crs, 
to  be  laid  on  the  grave,  and  a  letter  in 
the  following  words,  addressed  to  their 
fellow-couQtrymen  at  Pistoia: 

“Prato,  2d  July,  1860. 

“IxHABiTANTs  OF  PisToiA  c  Oil  tliU  daj,  w  hcn 
you  gaiher  to  tl.e  sepulcher  the  .sacred  mortal 
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rtntains  of  AUilio  Froeini,  who,  eleren  years 
•go,  fell  aa  innocent  Tiotim,  in  the  flower  of  bis 
age  and  hopes,  to  German  vengeance,  we,  the 
undesigned,  ofieryou,  in  the  name  of  the  entire 
city  of  Prato,  a  crown  of  flowers,  begging  you 
to  place  it  on  the  sepalcher  of  this  Italian  mar¬ 
tyr.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  city  of  Prato,  up¬ 
on  the  sad  universary  of  the  erud  death  of  Au 
tilio  Fraeini,  annually  to  renew  this  humble  of¬ 
fering,  which,  whilst  it  attests  our  remembrance 
of  this  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  your  fellow-citizen, 
will  likewtse  be  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
many  and  unheard-of  cruelties  committ^  against 
this  sacred  land  of  Italy  by  the '  iniquitous  and 
expiring  House  of  Hapsbarg,"  etc.  " 

Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Attilio  Fro- 
sini :  **  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  this  gentle 
and  innocent  youth  oould  not  esca|>e  the 
ferocity  of  the  Austrian.  Attilio  Froeini, 
contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and  to  the 
horror  of  this  city,  was  shot  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  June,  1849.  God,  who  vindicates 
the  oppressed,  laid  low  the  atrocious  for¬ 
eigner  at  SulAnno.— >The  people  of  Pis- 
to^  to  |>erpetuate  the  shame  of  his  mur¬ 
derers,  removed  the  aslies  of  i  the  martyr, 
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on  the  second  day  of  July,  1880,  from  uii- 
consecrated  earth,  to  this  sacred  spot. 
We  confide  this  victim  of  the  insulting 
destroyers  of  our  independence,  to  the 
pious  and  patriotic  love  which  has, 
through  blood  and  suffering,  reconquer* 
ed  the  national  flag.” 

Over  the  doors  of  the  church  are  in¬ 
scribed  these  words :  “  To  the  ashes  of 
Attilio  Frosini,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who, 
though  without  arms,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws,  w'Hs,  by  an  Austrian  council  of  war, 
with  inhuman  ferocity,  thirsting  for  Ital¬ 
ian  blood,  sentenced  to  death.  The  bul¬ 
lets  of  the  Inirharians  ])ierced  his  young 
breast  on  the  twcnty-nintli  June,  1849. 
Pistoia  was  then  panic-struck  at  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  crime,  hut  now,  having  recon¬ 
quered  her  liberty,  she  raises  this  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  W'icked  assas-sination ;  and  as 
some  reparation  to  the  insult  offered  to 
her  laws,  she  here  bestows  on  him  this 
solemn  and  sacred  sepulture. 

“,2d  July,  1860.” 
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A  DAY  OF  ARCTIC  ADVENTURE. 


BY  DAVID  WALKER.  M.D.,  F.LS.,  M.R.I.A,  F.RGR,  ETC. 


-  (L«C«  Md  KfttonlM  on  boMd  tto  Fos,  la  Uie  8— rch  for  Sir  John  Firnnklln.) 

5  .1  • 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  May,  by  the  current  to  he  drifted  through 
1858,  WHS  bright  and  lovely ;  the  sun  was  Davis’  Strait  to  the  southward.  One, 
reflected  from  floe,  iocberg,  and  snow-  very.  maje.stic  in  its  appearance,  slowly 
capped  mounmios,  as  we  entered  Disco  passed  our  ship;  it  w'os  three  hundred 
Bay.  The  surface  of  the  water  was  as  and  eighty  feet  high,  square-topped,  solid, 
smooth  as  a  pond— not  a  breath  of  wind —  aud  massive,  its  huge  sides  caverned  and 
our  stuU  hung  loosely  in  their  brails,  and  eroded  by  the  ceaselessly  active  element 
we  found  it  necessary  to  get  up  steaui.  in  which  it  glided,  and  which,  like  the 
Slowly -we  passed  along  the  coast,  thread-  Promethean  vulture,  oonstautly  gnawed 
ing  our  wa^  among  hundreds  of  iceberg^  at  its  vitals.  We  steamed  close  40  an- 
whose  vaned  proportions  and  fantastic  other,  which,  as  we  approached,  seemed 
shapes  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  coast  to  shake  w'ith  some  internal  convulsion ; 
scenery;  many  of  these  ice  -  mountains  the  immense  mass  rocked  and  groaned, 
were  aground ;  others  were  borne  quietly  then  reared  itself  up,  breaking  into  vast 
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fragments  as  it  toppIe<l  over:  very  fortu¬ 
nately  the  noise  it  nuuie  warned  us  to 
give  it  a  wider  berth,  else  we  might  have 
received  damage  from  some  of  the  iiuiner* 
ons  pieces.  This  disruption  was  caused 
by  the  mass  having  become,  ns  the  sailors 
say,  “top-heavy,”  the  water  having  eaten 
aw’ay  and  dissolved  the  base ;  and  the 
upper  portion  gravitating  downwani,  the 
mere  wave  of  the  ship  wa.s  suflicient  to 
excite  the  latent  elements  of  destruction ; 
the  report  of  this  disruption  was  louder 
than  that  of  a  small  park  of  artillery  siraul- 
t.aneonsly  discharged. 

The  coast  along  which  wo  p.asscd  was 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  main 
body  of  Disco  Island  is  composed  of  ter- 
race<l  trap  of  tertiary  volcanic  origin,  its 
average  flight  being  almut  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet ;  the  summit  is  covered  with 
the  jbkier,  or  the  temporary  fast  ice-mass 
of  the  country,  which  breaks  off  .at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  twelve  y»*ars.  The  sun  was 
shining  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
fatdiig  llie  sea,  which,  with  their  dark 
brown  masses  and  indentations  of  the 
deepest  black,  and  the  summit  covered 
with  a  cap  of  glistening  snow,  might 
not  inaptly  be  compared  to  .an  immense 
bride-cake.  The  upjwr  fifteen  hundred 
feet  or  so  of  these  iiiount.ains  seemed  al¬ 
most  perpendicular,  iheir  surface  broken 
only  by  the  ravines,  which  were  occasion¬ 
ally  seen,  or  by  the  conical  stream  of  efc- 
tritus  which  filled  the  small  hollows. 
Here  and  there  a  thin  white  zig7.ag  line 
showed  where  tlie  sun’s  ray*  had  thawerl 
a  miniature  ea-seade,  which  leaped  and 
bounded  down  tlie  immense  wall,  furrow¬ 
ing  the  roek  and  aiding  the  elements  in 
their  ilisimegrating  .action.  The  lowest  j 
portion  of  the  eoast — that  nearest  the  sea  ! 
— was  eonipoM.al  of  sandstone,  red  and 
yellow,  with  an  oceasiuiial  spit  of  sand 
running  a  long  w.ay  into  the  bay,  the  ac- 
cnmnlalion  of  grounded  ice  and  stranded 
icebergs. 

All  niorning  we  steered  our  course 
among  the  bergs,  small  pieces  of  fioating 
ice  often  coming  tbul  of  the  ship.  As  we 
rounded  Flakker  Point,  the  surface  of  the 
sea  was  covereil  with  myriads  of  ci«ler- 
ducks,  which,  .as  we  neared  them,  rose  in 
thick  clouds  to  settle  down  a  little  further 
on,  again  to  be  disturb<*d  as  we  approach¬ 
ed.  Entering  the  Waigatt,  we  crept 
along  the  shore,  our  purpose  being  to  an¬ 
chor  off  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
coal-beds  crop  out  to  the  surface,  about 


midway  up  the  strait.'’  The  dark  linea  of 
coal  contrasted  well  with  the  thicker 
bands  of  sandstone,  so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  identify  the  spot ;  and  all  our 
spare  boats  and  men  were  at  once  sent  off 
with  pickaxes  and  shovels  to  bring  ob 
board  tliis,  to  ua,  precious  material.  * 

The  Waigatt  Strait  is  about  eight  miles 
wide,  and  sepsi’stes  Disco  Island  from  the 
continent  of  Greenland —  the  island  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  it  had  been  broken  off  and 
towed  a  few  miles  away  from  the  mainland. 
The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  to  a  hight 
of  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet, 
and  are  oitlier  composed  of  b.asa't  or 
granitic  rocks.  Tiiis  strait  is  one  of  the 
^'•Anoatok"  of  the  Eskimos,  and  is  truly, 
as  its  name  signifies,  “  a  wind-loved  spot,” 
for  the  high  land  on  each  side  of  the 
narrow  strait  converts  it  into  a  funnel, 
through  wliich  the  wind  sweeps  with 
dangerous  velocity. 

We  had  visited  the  place  the  previous 
year,  when  I  had  been  foiled  in  attemfit- 
ing  to  reach  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
mountains :  this  time,  how’ever,  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  succeed,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  equip  myself  for  my  journey. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  was  just  ho¬ 
vering  about  freezing-point  as,  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  I  started  from  the  sliip. 
Thick  strongly-nailed  boots  on  iny  feet, 
an  al|)enstock  in  niy  hand,  a  geological 
c:vse,  and  a  barometer  slung  across  my 
shoulder  —  these  were  my  accoutre¬ 
ments.  The  men  were  hard  at  work 
picking  out  the  coal  as  I  landed  on  the 
ice  foot,  or  narrow  belt  of  ice,  which, 
adhering  to  the  land  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  other  ice  which  covers  the  strait 
j  ill  the  winter,  formed  a  natural  landing- 
!  stage,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide. 
Close  to  the  shore  were  the  seams  of  o.oal, 
which  could  easily  be  worked  for  a  short 
distance  in,  as  the  layers  were  almost  hor¬ 
izontal.  To  scale  these  beds  was  my  first 
object,  and  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
I  reached  a  gradually  ascending  plateau, 
covered  with  the  debris  of  the  mountain 
just  above  me;  here  and  there  a  huge  piece 
of  rock  showing  the  origin  of  the  smaller 
ones,  among  wdiich  I  obtained  many  good 
specimens  of  chalcedony  and  cornelian, 
with  numerous  pieces  of  chabszite  and 
other  zeolites  which  filled  the  amygdaloid 
cavities  in  the  trap.  Scattered  among 
these  rocks  were  a  few — but  very  few — 
patches  of  grass,  where  an  occasional  sax¬ 
ifrage  or  poppy  was  struggling  into  exist- 
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fnce.  Scrambling  over  these  rock  pieces, 
reached  one  immense  fragment,  some 
one  thousand  tons  in  weiglit,  which,  like 
an  avalanche,  had  been  torn  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  mountain  mass.  In  one  of  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  this  plateau — of  which  there  were 
luaoy  covered  with  snow,  that  had  nut 
yet  disappeared — I  saw  some  ptarmigan 
leediug,  which,  in  their  snow-white  win¬ 
ter  dress,  could,  with  difficulty,  be  distio- 
guisherl  from  the  surfiice  over  which  they 
^an.  Two  or  three  hares  were  quietly 
nibbling  at  the  grass,  eyed  from  a  distance 
by  a  hungry  fox,  who  was  evidently  mak¬ 
ing  up  his  mind  to  have  one  of  them  for 
his  supper.  The  ascent  over  these  rubbly 
stones  was  by  no  means  easy,  and  many 
times  I  halted  before  reaching  a  spur  about 
sixteen  hundred  feet  high,  where  I  rested 
^or  a  while,  and  where  the  first  of  a  series 
of  panoramic  views  burst  upon  me.  Be¬ 
neath  me  was  the  strait,  with  its  navy 
of  icebergs  slowly  surging  along — some, 
the  leviathans  of  the  deep,  moving  in 
calm  stateliness,  while  others,  like  tiny  gun¬ 
boats,  seemed  dispatched  on  some  special 
service  as  they  passed  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
The  ship  lay  idly  swinging  to  the  tide, 
ind  the  hum  of  the  men  at  work  below’ 
could  plainly  be  heard.  Around  me  lay 
the  disjecta  membra  of  many  a  conflict, 
in  which  time  and  the  elements  had  been 
engaged  with  one  of  our  emblems  of  eter¬ 
nity — the  everlasting  hills.  On  the  op- 
p:)site  side  of  the  strait  w’as  varied  moun¬ 
tain  and  valley  scenery,  which  w’ould  have 
ravished  an  artist,  and  above  me  rose 
heavenw’ard  tw’enty-five  hundred  feet  of 
|>emendicular  rock  ctipped  with  snow. 

Crossing  this  arm,  I  lost  sight  of  the 
ship ;  and  now  commeiiced  the  real  peril 
of  the  ascent,  which  began,  somewhat 
anomalously,  by  a  descent  into  a  ravine 
.about  three  hundred  feet  deep  and  very 
narrow,  the  sides  clothed  with  broken 
rock  and  small  stones,  into  and  .among 
which  the  foot  slipped.  Quick  but  dan¬ 
gerous  was  the  descent,  which  I  happily 
accomplished  without  accident ;  but  to 
get  up  the  other  side  presented  an  unfore¬ 
seen  difficulty,  and  my  progress  resembled 
that  of  the  unfortunate  who  slipped  three 
feet  back  for  every  one  taken  forward, 
and  I  was  un<al)lo  to  walk  backward. 
However,  by  taking  a  zigaag  course,  I 
succeeded,  after  an  hour’s  hard  work,  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Following 
this  upward,  I  found  myself  stopped  at  a 
hight  of  two  thousand  feel,  i>y  the  pei’- 
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pendicular  face  of  the  mou:it.ain,  which 
was  formed  here  of  columiH  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  w'hile  others,  living  horizontally, 
were  much  longer — reminding  me  of  the 
somewhat  similar  formation  seen  at  the 
Giant’s  Causew.ay.  Without  attempting 
to  climb  this  jirecipitous  face  I  turned 
westw’ard  and  encountered  a  steep  slope 
of  snow,  which  apparently  le<l  up  to  with¬ 
in  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  jbkler-bedeck- 
ed  summit.  Congratulating  myself  upon 
this  ea.sy  pathw.ay,  cheerfully  and  care¬ 
lessly  I  stepped  on  the  bank,  and  suddenly 
found  myself  rolling  some  IKW  or  sixty 
feet  dovvn  its  deceitful  face.  Exposed  to 
all  the  wind  and  fro.st  of  the  winter,  this 
snow  had  been  caked  hard  and  smooth ; 
and,  instead  of  having  improverl  my  pros- 
|>ect,  I  seomeil  in  a  worse  plight  than  be¬ 
fore.  Fortunately  my  geological  hammer 
had  a  broad  cutting  tnlge  at  one  end, 
which  in  an  extremity  could  be  used  as  a 
hatchet ;  so  cutting,  or  rather  gouging  out 
steps,  I  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  al¬ 
penstock,  in  reaching  the  upper  end  of 
this  treacherous  slope :  the  last  fifty  feet 
were  the  w’orst,  .as  the  ice  was  almost  as 
hard  as  rock  and  the  incline  very  steep  ; 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  however,  I  nian- 
.aged  to  reach  the  face  of  the  cliff,  having 
ascended  in  all  three  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  One  glance  upward  seemed 
quite  enough — the  .ascent  aiipeared  utterly 
impr.acticable,  but  I  was  iieterniined  not 
to  be  daunted  by  any  obst.aole;  for  were  not 
my  feet  resting  on  rock  which  I  well  knew 
no  E«kimo  or  Dane  had  ever  reached,  and 
was  1  not  a  Briton  ?  So,  bracing  myself 
well  up  and  gathering  all  my  courage  to¬ 
gether,  like  a  julgrim,  “  I  .addressed  my¬ 
self  to  the  .ascent.”  Climbing  through  a 
narrow’  gorge,  I  succeeded  in  progressing 
about  fifty  feet,  very  much  as  a  sweep 
climbs  a  chimney.  Here  I  tvould  fain 
have  got  rid  of  my  barometer  and 
geological  case,  which  were  sadly  in  my 
way ;  but,  without  the  first,  I  h.ad  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  hight  of  the 
mountain  should  I  reach  its  summit,  and  I 
was  very  reluctant  to  abandon  my  speci¬ 
mens.  On  emerging  from  this  chasm,  the 
rock  I  had  next  to  climb  was  very  steep, 
and  worn  smooth  and  polished  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  small  summer  stream  that  trick¬ 
led  on  it,  prestmting  no  holding -place 
at  all.  The  lower  part  seemed  a  trifle 
rougher  than  the  rest,  and  over  this 
I  ess.ayed  to  ascend,  the  way  becom¬ 
ing  steeper  and  smoother  as  I  crawled 
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along,  till  at  last  I  was  oliliged  to  rest  by 
the  whole  surface  of  my  body.  Slowly  I 
wriggled  myself  upward  by  the  palms  of 
my  hands  and  my  breast,  pushing  my  al¬ 
penstock  before  me  ;  once  it  rolled  back, 
striking  me  on  the  face  and  hands,  almost 
causing  me  to  loose  my  hold,  \vhich 
would  have  been  sudden  de.struction. 
Xow'  and  then  I  grasped  madly  at  small  : 
)»iece8  of  jutting  rock,  which  at  another  | 
time  I  should  never  have  dreamed  could  I 
give  any  support ;  but  the  convulsive  ! 
clinging  made  up,  I  suppose,  for  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  holding-places.  At  last  it 
seemed  that  I  could  get  no  further,  and  j 
I  hung  sus])euded  from  the  rock.  Oh !  i 
how  slowly  the  time  seemed  to  drag,  and  | 
yet  a  whole  existence  was  crowded  into  i 
tho.se’moments  of  suspense,  each  of  which  j 
I  fully  expected  would  have  been  ray  last,  j 
But  the  love  of  life  was  strong ;  and, 
after  a  few  more  electric  despairing  ef- 
fi)rts,  I  found  myself  clinging  to  a  steep 
ledge  which  bounded  this  water  channel 
— but  to  this  day  I  could  not  describe 
how  I  g(»t  there.  I  turned  over,  and  saw 
the  alj>enstock  on  the  face  of  the  rock — 
and  there  it  remained.  The  remaining 
part  of  my  way  was  still  dangerous,  loose 
pieces  of  rock  often  breaking  under  my 
feet  and  thundering  down  the  mountain 
side  in  a  painfully  suggestive  manner,  and 
I  had  to  test  every  stone  and  ledge  be¬ 
fore  trusting  it  with  the  weight  of  hand 
or  foot.  At  last  I  reached  the  jokler 
which  crowned  the  summit ;  this  I  could 
not  ascend,  .as  no  hammer  could  gouge 
out8te{)8in  its  adamantine  hardness:  so 
on  a  shelf  of  rock  at  its  base  I  rested  and 
thanked  God  for  life.  | 

I  remained  about  an  hour  and  a  half' 
on  the  summit  to  w^ait  till  the  fluctuations  ; 
of  the  barometer  had  ceased,  when  I  I 
found  that  the  mercury  had  fallen  some  I 
five  inches ;  the  mount.ain  therefore,  w.a8  I 
thirty-nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  1 
It  was  now  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  ; 
morning  as  I  looked  across  the  str.ait  j 
to  the  northw'ard,  yet  high  above  the  | 
mountains  shone  the  sun.  Midnight  of 
the  clock  w.as  no  midnight  to  him !  The 
mountain-tops  from  the  other  side  of 
the  strait  reflcctetl  his  rays  from  their 
snowy  summits,  while  below  me  the 
bergs  seemed  balancing  themselves  in  the 
glassy  water.  Within  sight,  and  almost  I 
seeming  to  touch  me,  was  a  miniature 
glacier,  some  five  or  six  miles  long  and  i 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  wide,  which, 


like  an  overflowing  molten  mass,  ha^ 
oozed  out  of  the  valley  above,  and  wag 
now  imperceptibly  working  its  way  to 
the  sea.  Just  at  my  feet  grew  a  last 
year’s  specimen  of  Cerastium  Alpinum — : 
the  mouse-ear  chickweed.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  neighboring  glacier !  This 
one  vestige  of  fife  in  the  middle  of  the 
surrounding  desolation  carried  back  my 
thoughts  on  memory’s  rapid  wing  to  the 
far-distant  shores  I  had  quitted  so  long 
before ;  thoughts  of  home  and  loved 
ones,  and  perhaps  even  more  solemn 
thoughts  still,  W’ere  not  out  of  place, 
there,  in  the  presence  of  such  symbols  of 
Time  and  Eternity. 

But  iny  watch,  which  pointed  to  two 
in  the  morning,  warned  me  not  to  delay 
longer  descending  the  mountain,  which  I 
confess  I  did  not  begin  without  appre¬ 
hension,  remembering  the  dangers  of  the 
ascent.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  how¬ 
ever  ;  so  I  set  forward  with  what  courage 
I  might. 

Skirting  the  base  of  the  jokler  to  the 
westward,  I  reached  the  edge  of  a  steep 
b.ank  of  broken  stones,  the  detritus  of  the 
rock,  which  had  accumulated  and  formed 
a  considerable  slope  occupying  the  bed 
of  a  narrow  valley  between  two  promin¬ 
ent  spurs  of  the  mountain.  My  progress 
over  this  was  neither  safe  nor  agreeable. 
At  everv  step  the  stones  rolled  away 
from  un Jer  my  feet,  and  I  was  more  than 
once  precipitated  with  violence  against 
sharp  blocks.  At  times  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  whole  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  not  instinct  with  life,  so  continu¬ 
ous  w.a8  the  movement  among  the  debris. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  this 
art  of  my  journey — the  cutting  of  my 
oots,  the  tearing  of  my  hands,  and  the 
dilapidation  of  my  apparel  generally. 
With  great  delight  I  found  myself  on  a 
declivity  apparently  covered  w’ith  soft 
snow.  This  tempted  me  to  try  the 
liusse  Montagne,  but  unfortunately  I 
had  lost  my  alpenstock.  By  the  aid  of 
my  geological  hammer,  however,  I  man¬ 
aged  to  contrive  a  tolerable  rudder;  so, 
seating  myself  on  the  snow,  feet  well  kept 
together  and  the  hammer  under  my  arm, 
dowm  I  went  very  pleasantly  for  a  while ; 
but  the  surface  suddenly  changing  from 
soft  snow  to  hard  frozen  ice,  the  velocity 
of  my  progress  became  almost  terrific. 
ILappily  this  frozen  surface  only  extended 
some  two  hundred  feet,  after  which  there 
was  again  soft  snow ;  but  the  impetus 
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thos  given  was  sufficient  to  carry  me 
mnch  more  quickly  tlian  I  approved  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  throw  me 
most  abruptly  into  a  water  ooui’se  formed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  liather 
startling  was  the  transition  from  the 
warmth  caused  by  my  quick  descent  to  a 
very  cold  bath,  and  rather  ruefully  I 
picked  myself  out. of  it,  and  endeavored 
to  make  the  best  of  my  wdy  to  the  ship. 
Keeping  along  the  edge  of  a  moraine,  the 
remnant  of  some  former  glacier,  1  at 
length  reached  a  gorge  that  had  Immhq  the 
bed  of  a  wide  and  once  rapid  river,  wlvich 
had  made  for  itself  a  passage  in  the  rock 
some  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and 
about  two  to  three  hundred  wide.  As  the 
river  had  diminished  to  a  tiny  stream,  the 
iine  se<-tion8  of  the  coal  strata  were  be.au- 
fully  visible.  The  layers  of  coal  were  but 


THE  D  E  A 


■'  ••  FROM  THE  DANISH* 

BT  MRS. 


Upon  the  deck  fair  Gunhild  stands 
And  gazes  on  the  billows  blue, 

She  sees  reflected  there  beneath. 

The  moon  and  the  bright  stars  too. 

<  She  sees  the  moon  and  the  lovely  stars 
.  On  the  dear  calm  sea — the  while 
Her  steady  bark  glides  gently  on 
^  To  Britain’s  distant  ide. 

'  ’Twas  long  since  her  betrothed  love 

Had  sought,  alas  I  that  foreign  strand, 
And  bitterly  had  Gunhild  wept, 

V  When  he  left  his  native  lai^ 

•1/ .  ' 
t  He  promised  tidir^  oft  to  send, 

^  He  promised  soon  to  come  again ; 

■  But  never  tidings  reached  her  ear — 

She  looked  for  him  in  vain ! 

ac 

.1.  Fair  Gunhild  could  no  longer  hear 
^  Such  anxious,  sad  suspense — 

One  gloomy  night  from  her  parent’s  home 
.  She  hath  fled,  and  hied  her  thence. 


[Mny, 

• 

some  eight  to  twenty  inches  thick,  alter¬ 
nating  with  thick  beds  of  sandstone.  No 
fossil  impressions  were  to  be  found  in 
these  bands ;  but,  subsequently,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtaiu  spec! mens  of 
fir  Htid  beech  fossil  leaves  from  Atanakcr- 
dliik  on  the  o{>po3ite  side  of  the  strait, 
where  lignite  in  all  stages,  from  charred 
wood  to  fully  fuasilized  coal,  was  to  ^be 
found — in  one  place  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
discoveretl  by  Inglefield,  in  an  almost 
erect  |>osition.  Amber  has  also  been 
fouiui  in  small  quantities.  Thencefor¬ 
ward  my  course  was  plain  ;  I  followed 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  which  led  me  to 
the  coast,  and  at  about  a  quaiter-iNist 
four  found  myself  on  boar.i  the  snip, 
w’here  my  oompauious  had  almost  giveu 
up  for  lost. 


'•  Mtieellsnr. 
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Mounting  yon  vessel’s  lofty  side, 

To  seek  her  love  she  swore — 

Whether  he  lay  in  ocean’s  depths, 

Or  slept  on  a  foreign  shore. 

Three  days  had  she  been  tossed  upon 
Wild  ocean’s  heaving  wave, 

When  the  sea  became,  at  the  midnight  hour. 
As  still  as  the  solemn  grave. 

On  the  high  deck  the  maiden  stood. 

Gazing  upon  the  deep  so  blue  ; 

She  saw  reflected  there,  beneath. 

The  moon  and  the  bright  stars  too. 

The  crew  were  wrapt  in  hushed  repose. 

The  very  helmsman  slept, 

While  the  maiden,  c*ad  in  robes  of  white, 
Her  midnight  vigil  kept.  ....i 

’Twas  strange !  at  titat  still  honr,  behohl ! 

A  vessel  from  the  deep  ascends ; 

It  flutters  like  a  shadow  there, 

Tlien  near  its  course  it  bends.  :  ' 
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No  sail  was  spread  to  catch  the  breeze ;  ,,, 
Ita  masts  lay  shattered  on  the  deck ;  ■ 
And  it  did  not  steer  one  steady  course, 

But  drifted  like  a  wreck. 

Hushed,  hushed  was  all  on  board  that  bark, 
But  flittlnf  by — now  here,  now  there — 

‘  Seemed  dim,  uncertain,  shadowy  forms. 
Through  die  misty  moonlight  air. 

And  now  the  floating  wreck  draws  near, 
Yet  in  the  ship  ’tis  tranquil  all ; 

That  maiden  stands  on  the  deck  alone. 

To  gaze  on  the  stars  so  small. 

“  Pair  Qunhild  !”  faintly  sighs  a  Toiee, 

“  Thou  scck’st  thine  own  betrothed  lore, 
But  his  home  is  not  on  the  stranger's  land, 
No,  nor  on  earth  above. 

“  ’Tis  deep  beneath  the  dark,  cold  sea — 

Oh  1  there  *tis  sad  to  bide — 

Yet  he  all  lonely  there  must  dwell. 

Far  from  hit  destined  bride !” 

“  Right  well,  right  well  thy  voice  I  know. 
Thou  wanderer  from  the  deep,  wide  sea  ; 
No  longer  lonesome  shalt  thou  dwell, 

Far,  far  away  from  me.” 

“  No,  Giinhild,  no !  thou  art  so  young — 

So  fair — thou  must  not  come  1 
And  I  will  grieve  no  more  if  thou 
Art  glad  in  thy  dear  home. 

“  The  faith  that  thou  to  me  didst  swear 
To  thee  again  I  freely  give ; 

I’m  rocking  on  the  billow's  lap— 

Seek  happier  ties  and  live  1” 

"  The  faith  I  vowed  I  still  will  hold, 

I  swear  it  hero  anew  ; 


,,|Dh!  say  if  in  thy  cold  abode 

,  There  is  not  room  for  two  F’ 

'  r>)‘.  lij  >: 

“  Room  in  the  sea  might  many  find,  -  “ 

Bat  all  belo  w  is  cheerless  gloom ; 

When  the  son’s  rays  arc  bearaing  bright. 
We  sleep  as  in  the  tomb.  ..  -  ,  <  ; 

'i  (  •  '.t, 

“  Tis  only  at  the  midnight  hour, 

When  the  pale  moon  shines  out, 

Tliat  we  fh>m  ocean’s  depths  may  rise,  ’  ' 

,  To  drift  on  the  wreck  about.” 

I 

**  Let  the  sun  brightly  beam  above. 

So  I  within  thine  arms  repose ! 

Oh  1  I  shall  slumber  softly  there, ,, 
Forgetting  earthly  woes  I 

Then  hasten,  hasten,  reach  thy  hand) 

And  take  thy  bride  with  thee  I 

With  thee,  oh !  gladly  will  she  dwell. 

Deep,  deep  benea^  the  sea  I  ii*  i  ^ 

•  vil  ^  - 

And  we  will  oft  at  midnight’s  hour 
Upon  the  lonely  wreck  arise. 

And  gaze  upon  the  pale,  soft  moon. 

And  the  stars  in  yonder  skies.” 

Then  reached  the  dead  his  icy  hand ; 

“  Fair  Gunbild,  fear  not  thou  I 

The  dawn  of  rosy  morn  is  near, 

•  We  may  not  linger  now  1” 

Upon  the  wreck  the  maiden  springs — 

It  drifts  away  again  ; 

The  crew  of  her  bark,  awaking,  see 
The  Death- Ship  on  the  main  I 


The  startled  men  crowd  on  the  deck. 
With  horror  on  each  brow  ; 

They  pray  to  God  in  heaven  above, 
And  the  wreck  has  vanished  now ! 
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WHY  IRVING  WAS 


Thk  following  sketch  of  a  remarkable 
man  is  so  full  of  touching  and  romantic 
interest,  that  few  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  narrative.  Wasliington  Irving  has  a 
fame  so  valued  in  American  hearts,  that 
every  thing  connected  with  his  life  is 
worthy  of  remembrance.  We  find  the 
following  from  the  Boston  Post  of  April 
third,  by  its  New-York  correspondent : 


NEVER  MARRIED. 


**  Much  mystery  has  attached  to  the  ce 
libacy  of  Washington  Irving.  While 
upon  every  other  point  of  peculiarity  of 
the  great  writer’s  character  and  career, 
his  familiar  friends  have  taken  pains  to  in¬ 
form  the  wide  circle  of  his  admirers,  an 
aggravating  reticence  has  always  met  the 
questionings  of  those  who  were  curious  as 
to  why  matrimony  made  no  part  of  his 
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experience.  There  were  occasional  and  | 
very  vague  references  made  to  a  “  lang 
ayne”  love — so  dimly  distant  in  the  past . 
as  to  have  the  air  of  tradition — and  the 
manner  of  mentioning  which  made  Irving 
appear  the  model  of  constancy,  if  not  the 
hero  of  a  romance.  But  the  circumstance  j 
of  his  bachelorhood  remained  a  simple,  j 
unexplained  fact ;  the  theme  of  many  won- 
derings,  the  warp  and  Avoof  of  much  iina- ' 
gining — nay  more,  the  substructure  of  a  ' 
thousand  sweet  sympathies  outgushing 
from  other  hearts  whose  loves  had  not  been 
lost  but  gone  before.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  se¬ 
cret  of  the  sort — all  things  considered — 
wasever  before  so  carefully  and  completely 
kept.  For  once  the  impertinent  were  held 
at  bay,  the  prying  were  baulked,  and  the 
sympathetic,  even,  discouraged.  The  set 
time  for  its  disclosure  had  not  come,  and, 
surely,  when  his  intim.ates  and  relatives 
were  debarred  from  the  remotest  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subject  in  the  hallowed  home 
circle  of  the  literary  bachelor,  it  was  but 
proper  that  the  truth  should  burst  forth 
u|>on  the  world,  if  at  all,  in  Irving’s  own 
selected  time  and  in  his  own  pathetic  lan- 
guage. 

“  It  was  while  engaged  in  writing  his ! 
History  of  New-  York,  that  Irving,  then  | 
a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  was  called  to  j 
mourn  the  somewhat  sudden  death  of 
Matilda  Hoffman,  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
call  his  wife.  This  young  lady  Avas  the 
second  daughter  of  .Tosiah  Ogden  Hoff¬ 
man,  and  the  sister  of  those  two  talented 
men,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  the  poet, 
and  Ogden  Hoffman,  the  eloquent  jurist. 
In  her  father’s  office  Washington  trving 
had  essayed  to  study  law,  and  Avith  every 
prospect,  if  industrious  and  studious,  of  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Hoffman  as  Avell  as  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Matilda.  These 
high  hopes  Avere  disappointed  by  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  young  lady  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  April,  1809,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  her  age. 

“  There  is  a  pathos  abotit  Irving’s  re¬ 
cital  of  the  circumstances  of  her  death, 
and  of  his  own  feelings,  that  is  truly  pain¬ 
ful  and  tear-impelling.  He  says  :  ‘  She 
was  taket)  ill  with  a  cold.  Nothing  aa'ss 
thought  of  it  at  first ;  but  she  grew  rapidly 
worse  and  fell  into  a  consumption.  I  can 

not  tell  you  what  I  suffered . I 

saw  her  fade  rapidly  away — beautiful,  and 
more  beautiful  and  more  angelical  to  the 
very  Bst.  I  was  often  by  her  bedside, 
and  in  her  wandering  state  of  mind  she 


would  talk  to  me  with  a  sweet,  natural, 
and  affecting  eloquence  that  was  over- 
poAA’ering.  I  saw  more  of  the  beauty  of 
her  mind  in  that  delirous  state  than  I  had 
ever  known  before.  Her  malady  was 
rapid  in  its  career,  and  hurried  her  off  in 
two  months.  Her  dying  struggles  were 
painful  and  protracted.  For  three  days 
and  nights  I  did  not  leave  the  house,  ami 
scarcely  slept.  I  was  by  her  when  she 
died  ;  all  the  family  were  assembled  round 
her,  some  praying,  others  weeping,  for 
she  was  adored  by  them  .all.  I  Av.as  the 

last  One  she  looked  u^xin . I 

can  not  tell  you  what  a  horrid  state  of 
mind  I  was  in  for  a  long  time.  I  seemed 
to  care  for  nothing;  the  Avorld  aa’ss  a 
blank  to  me.  I  .abandoned  .all  thoughts 
of  the  laAV.  I  went  into  the  country,  but 
could  not  bear  solitude,  yet  could  not  en¬ 
joy  society.  There  At-as  a  disni.al  horror 
continually  in  my  mind  that  made  me  fear 
to  be  alone.  I  had  often  to  get  up  in  the 
night  and  seek  the  bedroom  of  my  brother, 
j  as  if  the  having  a  human  being  by  me 
Avould  relieve  me  from  the  frightful  gloom 
of  ray  own  thoughts.  Months  elapsed 
before  my  mind  AA  ould  resume  any  tone  ; 
but  the  despondency  I  had  suffered  for  a 
long  time  in  the  course  of  this  attach¬ 
ment,  and  the  anguish  that  attended  its 
catastrophe,  seemed  to  give  a  tiu-n  to  my 
whole  chanacter,  and  throw  some  clduds 
into  my  disposition,  which  haA'e  ever  since 

hung  about  it . I  seemed  to 

drift  about  without  aim  or  object,  at  the 
mercy  of  every  breeze ;  my  heart  Avanted 
anchorage.  I  Avas  naturally  susceptible, 
and  tried  to  form  other  attachments,  but 
my  heart  would  not  hold  on  ;  it  would 
continually  recur  to  AA’hat  it  ha(i  lost ;  .and 
whenever  there  was  a  pause  in  the  hurry 
of  novelty  and  excitement,  I  Avould  sink 
into  dismal  dejection.  For  years  I  could 
not  talk  on  the  subject  of  this  hopeless 
regret ;  I  could  not  even  mention  her 
name  ;  but  her  image  was  continually 
before  me,  and  1  dreamt  of  her  inces¬ 
santly.’ 

“  Such  was  the  language  in  which  Irving 
poured  forth  his  sorrows  and  sad  memo¬ 
ries,  in  a  letter  written  many  years  ago  to 
a  lady  Avho  wondered  at  his  celibacy,  and 
expressed  the  Avish  to  know  why  he  had 
never  married.  Can  words  more  graph¬ 
ically  describe  the  shipwreck  of  hoj>e,  or 
more  tenderly  depict  the  chivalric  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  faithful  lover?  How  SAVeetly, 
too,  does  IrA'ing  portray  with  his  artist- 
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pen  tlic  lineaments  of  his  loved  one.  He 
says,  in  the  same  letter:  *The  more  I 
saw  of  her,  the  more  I  had  reason  to  ad¬ 
mire  her.  Her  mind  seemed  to  unfold 
itself  leaf  by  leaf,  and  every  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  sweetness.  Nobody  knew  her 
so  well  as  I,  for  she  was  generally  timid 
and  silent ;  but  I  in  a  manner  studied  her 
excellence.  Never  did  I  meet  with  more 
intuitive  rectitude  of  mind,  more  n.ative 
delicacy,  more  exquiiute  propriety  in 
word,  thought,  and  action,  than  in  this 
young  creature.  I  am  not  exaggerating  ; 
wh.at  I  say  was  acknowledged  by  all  who 
know  her.  Her  brilliant  little  sister  used 
to  say  that  people  began  by  admiring  her, 
but  ended  by  loving  Matilda.  For  my 
I)art  I  idolized  her.  I  felt  at  times  re¬ 
buked  by  her  superior  delicacy  .and  puri¬ 
ty,  and  as  if  I  was  a  coarse,  unworthy 
being  in  comparison.’ 

“Irving  seldom  or  never  alluded  to  this 
sad  event,  uor  was  the  name  of  Matilda 
ever  s|K)ken  in  his  presence,  'fliirty 
years  after  her  death  Irving  was  visiting 


Mr.  Hoffman,  and  a  graml-daughter  in 
drawing  out  some  sheets  of  music  to.  l»« 
performed  upon  the  piano,  accidentally 
brought  with  them  a  piece  of  embroidery,* 
which  dropped  upon  the  floor.  ‘Wash¬ 
ington,’  said  Mr.  Hoffman,  ‘  this  is  a  piece 
of  poor  Matild.a’s  workmanship.’  His 
biographer  describes  the  effect  as  electric. 
‘  Ho  had  been  conversing  in  the  spright- 
liest  mood  before,’  says  Pierre  M.  Irving, 
‘  and  he  sunk  at  once  into  utter  silence, 
.and  in  a  few  minutes  got  up  and  left  the 
house.’  Do  any  of  the  pages  that  record 
[the  ‘loves  of  the  poets’  glisten  with  a 
purer,  brighter  halo  than  is  thrown  around 
the  name  and  character  and  memory  of 
M.atilda  Hoffman  by  the  life-long  constan¬ 
cy  and  the  grreeful  tributes  of  one  whose 
name,  destined  to  a  deathless  renown, 
may  not  henceforth  be  dissevered  from 
that  of  the  early  lost  and  dearly  loved, 
whose  death  made  Wasidngtou  Irving 
what  he  was  and  what  the  world  ad¬ 
mires  ?  N  or’wester.” 
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Mexico  stretches  from  sea  to  sea  on 
the  North- American  continent,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  republics.  It  has  been  shorn  of  much 
territory  by  the  annexation  of  its  northern 
and  the  secession  of  its  southei  n  districts, 
yet  it  still  retains  an  area  nine  times  as 
large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Its  government  is  a  feder.nl  republic,  divid¬ 
ed  into  twenty  states,  (Yuc.atan  being  no 
longer  in  the  Union,)  a  federal  district, 
and  three  territories. 

The  country  is  almost  unique  in  its  con¬ 
formation.  It  is  one  vast  mountain,  the 
Cordillera,  rising  out  suddenly  from  the 
sea,  the  top  of  which  forms  the  table-land 
that  comprises  most  of  its  area,  and  slopes 
to  the  north  with  a  gradual  decline.  Out 
of  the  table-land  spring  other  mountain 
chains.  As  you  enter  from  the  south, 
the  range  of  the  Cordillera  branches  off 
east  and  west,  running  on  each  side  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  coast.  In  the 
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space  between  the  mountain  and  the 
shore  there  is  all  the  burning  heal  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics — it  is 
the  Tierra  Caliente,  the  first  of  the  three 
climates  of  Mexico.  The  verdure  is  of 
I  surpassing  beauty  —  a  sea  of  burning 
green.  Tall  forests  of  cocoas  and  feathery 
p.alms  rise  over  almost  impenetrable  thick 
ets  of  aloe,  banana,  and  leafy  cane ; 
groves  of  oranges  and  lemons  mingle 
their  fruits  with  granaditas  and  pine-ap¬ 
ples  in  rich  profusion ;  a  thousand  para¬ 
sites  wave  from  the  lolly  branches,  and 
fling  their  garlands  to  the  earth  ;  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  gorgeous  orchids,  some  erecit, 
some  pendent,  start  from  the  bark  of  liv¬ 
ing  or  jirostrate  trees,  the  whole  alive 
with  birds  of  gaudy  plumage  and  noisy 
chatter,  mocking-birds,  cardinals,  cat¬ 
birds,  golden  pheasants,  parrots,  and 
humming-birds ;  whilst  the  pools  swarm 
with  wild  fowl,  and  the  air  with  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  crowds  of  painted  butterflies. 
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Such  is  the  most  attractive  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  But  it  ha.s  its  reverse.  Malaria 
lurks  iu  the  heavy  air,  and  yellow  fever 
decimates  those  who  are  not  acclimatized. 
Vera  Cruz  is  called  by  the  natives  La 
Ciudad  de  los  Miiertos — the  City  of  the 
Dead.  Through  one  half  the  year  the 
pestilence  rages,  through  the  other  storms 
sweep  along  the  coast,  which  render  the 
shore  unappro.achable  from  the  sea,  and 
deluge  those  who  venture  out  of  doors. 

As  you  advance  inland,  the  climate 
changes  to  the  per|)etual  spring  of  the 
Tierras  Tcmpladas,  or  Temperate  Region, 
which  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  Cordillera 
to  the  hight  of  about  five  thousand  feet. 
To  this  elevation  above  the  se.a-level  its 
climate  is  due.  Athough  within  the  tro¬ 
pics,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cohl  are 
unknown.  .Talapa  is  the  head-quarter  sof 
the  Tierras  Templadas.  The  vanilla,  the 
indigo,  and  the  palm  are  no  longer  seen, 
but  other  tropical  vegetation  here  con¬ 
sorts  with  the  oak  and  apple,  and  other 
products  of  temperate  lanus.  The  bright 
verdure  is  occasion.ally  broken  by  deep 
barrtuicas^  or  volcanic  ravines,  which  in¬ 
tersect  the  country,  and  in  whose  recess¬ 
es  the  vegetation  of  the  Tierra  Cidiente 
blooms,  and  by  the  snow-clad  cones  of 
lofty  volcanoes.  In  the  winter  months 
there  is  no  cold,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
damp  and  misty ;  in  the  summer  the  sun 
shines  out  in  a  sky  of  serene  and  pure 
blue. 

Cro.ssing  a  rocky  sierra  as  you  advance 
northwar«l,  you  enter  the  valley  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  are  in  the  Tierras  Frias,  or  cold 
regions.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  the 
peaks  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  form  a 
gigantic  azure  belt  of  about  sixty  leagues 
m  circumference.  Fine  lakes  glisten  in 
the  bright  sun,  and  in  two  of  them  the 
lofty  coues  of  two  snow-capped  volcanoes 
are  reflected.  The  marked  features  are 
a  dark  forest  of  cedars,  clumps  of  pale 
green  olive.s,  and  an  occ.asional  palm  or 
weeping  willow.  The  air  is  so  clear  that 
the  distance  melts  aw.ay,  bathed  in  light 
which  the  eye's  vision  is  too  feeble  to  pen¬ 
etrate. 

Advancing  yet  farther  to  the  north,  you 
reach  the  district  of  the  silver  mines,  here 
in  the  midst  offertile  fields  of  maize,  there 
on  bared  rocks,  whose  forests  have  been 
ruthlessly  cut  down  by  Spanish  miners, 
whose  improvidence  neglected  to  plant 
any  young  trees  iu  their  stead.  The  most 
northern  States  are  bounded  by  waving 
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prairies,  through  which  the  mule-cara¬ 
vans  pa.s3  to  Xew-Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  political  history  of  Mexico  has  all 
the  interest  of  a  romantic  story.  The 
Spaniards  found  it  inhabited  by  a  highly- 
civilized  people,  under  the  rule  of  the 
powerful  Montezuma.  The  valley  of  Mex¬ 
ico  teemed  with  .an  industrious  popula¬ 
tion  ;  numerous  cities  lined  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  Tezeuco,  on  which  the  capi¬ 
tal  i.s  now  situate.  More  than  all,  tlio 
Europeans  were  astounded  at  the  splendor 
which  surrounded  the  person  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  magnificence  of  his  p.alaces, 
ganlens,  and  menageries,  and  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  metal  work  and  other  man¬ 
ufactures  with  which  they  were  adorned. 
All  these  have  long  since  passed  away. 
But  the  great  C.alendar  stone  built  into 
thec.athedral  at  Mexico,  the  huge  pyramid 
at  Cholula,  and  some  ruined  cities,  still 
remain  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
planish  accounts  of  Aztec  civiliziuion. 
There  are  probably  many  monuments  ot 
the  past  yet  unexplored,  which  will  re¬ 
ward  the  search  of  future  travelers. 

The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
by  Cortez  must  be  road  in  the  p.age8  of 
Prescott  and  Robertson.  With  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  he  subdued  the  Aztecs,  but 
not  until  Mexico  was  a  he.ap  of  ruins.  The 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  siege,  and  the 
fortitude  with  which  they  were  borne, 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  the 
world’s  history.  Alvarado  added  all  Cen¬ 
tral  Anieric.a,  then  called  Guatemala,  to 
the  empire  of  Mexico.  The  Jesuits  won 
California  by  more  peacefid  weapons. 
The  Spanish  crown  held  all  North-.\meri- 
ca,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Texa.s,  New-Mex- 
Ico,  and  California.  The  Pope  was  good 
enough  to  confirm  Spain  in  the  possession 
of  this  territory,  won  for  it  by  the  acts  and 
arms  of  its  subjects. 

Mexico  was  governed  for  nearly  three 
centuries  by  S[)anish  viceroys.  The  home 
government  made  good  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Indians,  as  the  natives  were 
termed,  but  they  were  unable  to  enforce 
them.  The  people  were  terribly  mal¬ 
treated  by  their  Spanish  and  Creole 
masters.  They  were  forced  to  labor  in 
the  silver  mines,  to  work  on  the  farms 
of  the  planters,  and  to  pav  heavy  taxes 
to  the  king.  In  vain  did  tlie  Council  of 
the  Indies  interfere  in  their  behalf.  In 
vain  did  the  Pope  assert  that  they  were 
really  men^  and  capable  of  being  convert* 
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ed  to  Cliristinnity.  The  Spanish  colonists 
only  thonght  of  making  a  fortune  and 
returning  to  Europe.  Indeed,  Spanish 
pride  made  but  little  distinction  between 
Indians  and  Creoles,  although  the  latter 
were  as  rich  ami  more  nutnerotis  than  | 
the  Europeans.  One  of  the  hist  viceroys 
declared,  that  as  long  .as  a  C.astilian  cob¬ 
bler  remained  in  Mexico,  he  ought  to 
rule. 

The  Creoles  revolted  against  Spain  in  | 
1810,  and,  .after  a  struggle  of  about  ten  , 
years,  the  independence  of  the  country  | 
was  established.  Ever  since,  different  j 
parties  in  the  state  have  been  quarreling  I 
with  one  another.  There  has  usu.ally  ' 
been  a  liboi-al  and  a  priestly’  faction,  but 
the  leaders  h.avc  changed  sides  so  often, 
that  the  whole  country  has  been  thrown 
into  a  hopeless  condition  of  conftision. 
The  Mexicans  are  exceedingly  bigoted,  I 
and  hate  foreigners,  their  ill-treatment  of 
whom  h.as  caused  the  present  Intervention 
of  England,  France,  and  Spain.  i 

.Mexico  is  but  thinly  populated.  It  | 
contains  only  some  seven  millions  of  in-  i 
habitants.  The  peojde  do  not  bear  a  high  j 
character :  they  are  cowardly  and  quarrel- 1 
some,  much  addicted  to  nse  their  knives  j 
when  provoked.  Assassination  is  exceed- 1 
ingly  common,  and  the  friends  of  the  | 
murdered  m.an,  inste.ad  of  seeking  for  I 
justice  from  the  law,  avenge  his  death  ■ 
themselves.  Thus  feuds  are  constantly  i 
rising  and  spreading.  The  religion  ofj 
3Iexico  is  Uoman  Catholic,  and  they  are 
excessively  intolenant  ;  but  the  Indians 
hold  a  strange  intermixture  of  ho.athenisin 
and  popery.  The  language  universally 
spoken  is  Spanish.  Of  the  character  and  | 
habits  of  the  Mexicans,  we  must  speak 
more  fully  in  .another  paper. 

Mexico,  the  capital,  is  charmingly  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  great  valley  of  the  table¬ 
land.  Its  streets  run  in  a  straight  line 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  the 
view  is  almost  invariably  shut  in  by  the 
piiiqde  of  the  distant  hills  far  bi'yond  the 
city  itself.  The  popuhatioii  is  ostim.ated 
at  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 
The  houses  are  commonly  quadrangular 
in  shape,  entered  by  a  large  gateway 
leading  into  a  court-yaial,  generally  tilled 
with  flowers.  The  ground  floor  is  occu¬ 


pied  by  the  servants  and  the  stables, 
and  its  window’s  to  the  street,  if  any,  are 
strongly  barred  ;  the  other  floor  contains 
the  reception  and  dwelling-rooms  of  the 
family.  The  outer  walls  are  st.ained  with 
various  colors,  and  the  balconies  hung 
with  striped  cotton,  w’hich  gives  them  a 
jaunty  appearance.  The  flat  roof,  called 
the  azotea,  is  the  recept.acle  for  a  quantity 
of  flowers,  and  forms  the  promenade  and 
evening  lounge  of  the  household. 

The  great  square  cont-ains  the  cathe¬ 
dral  on  one  side  — a  huge  pile,  overladen 
with  ornament,  containing  immense  stores 
of  silver  plate,  many  tawdry  pictures, 
and  .abundance  of  dirt.  The  Fresident’s 
palace,  including  all  the  offices  of  admin¬ 
istration  besides,  two  barracks,  a  prison, 
a  botanic  garden,  and  the  legislative 
chambers.  All  up  another  side  of  the 
square  ;  the  remainder  is  occupied  by 
two  large  markets.  There  is  great  abnn- 
dance  of  churches  and  convents,  whoso 
spires  and  domes  of  blue  and  yellow 
tiling  diversify  the  picture.  The  streets 
swarm  with  peojde,  save  in  the  hours  of 
the  8iest.a,  until  the  hast  toll  of  the  hujelus 
or  evening  bell,  when  all  respectable  per¬ 
sons  hui  ry  home.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  out 
after  dark. 

The  Alamed.a,  or  public  park,  is  the 
great  place  of  resort  in  the  evening. 
Carriages  of  every  description,  from  the 
modem  barouche  to  the  old-fashioned 
gilded  coach,  like  that  of  my  Lord 
Mayor,  throng  the  drive.  Mexican  gen 
tleinen,  in  velvet  jackets  of  gaudy  colors 
and  silver  buttons  like  a  postillion  —  the 
8.addle,  biitlle,  and  stirrup  all  bright  with 
silver  and  stamped  leather,  with  high 
pommel  and  cantle,  so  that  the  rider  can 
only  just  put  his  toes  into  the  stirrup— 
iirance  upon  their  spirited  little  horses. 
The  ladies  do  not  wear  bonnets,  but  have 
their  hair  dressed  with  much  care,  and 
.adorned  with  natural  flowers ;  all  have 
fans,  which  they  use  with  much  grace. 

Tlie  out.skirts  of  the  capital  contain 
some  miserable  quarters,  in  which  the 
lejieros  reside  ;  bnt  wo  must  defer  an 
account  of  this  peculiar  class  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  people,  ana  of  other  nnatters,  until 
our  next  paper. 
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A  Book  about  Doctor-s.  By  J.  Cokdt  Jiaffrkson, 
author  of  “-Novels  and  Novelists.”  •*  Creme  Rise,” 
etc.  Reprinted  from  the  English  edition  Pages 
490.  New-York  :  Rudd  &  Carleton,  180  Grand 
street. 

Tnis  is  a  curious  book.  It  is  an  omniam  gatlierum 
of  anecdotes,  old  stories,  facts,  and  fancies  in  the 
Hree,  histories,  manners,  and  customs  of  old  veteran 
doctors  of  the  medical  profession.  It  seems  espe¬ 
cially  more  designed  for  their  amusement,  whenever 
they  are  in  a  mood  to  be  amused.  Others  may 
share  in  the  curious  anecdotes,  and  l>e  amused  also. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  boi>k  are,  Early  English 
Physicians.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Quacks  Dr.  John  Had- 
cliffe,  Pedagogues  turned  Docbjrs.  Foes,  the  Gencr- 
oMty  and  Parsimony  of  Physicians,  the  Quarrels  of 
Physicians,  the  Loves  of  Physicians, 

SoKos  OF  THE  Cbcbch;  OB  IItxns  and  Tuses  fob 
CiiBisTiAN  WoR'-niP.  Hymns,  1198;  24  Chants, 
etc.  Pp.  880,  with  an  Appendix.  New-York  : 
Published  by  A.  8.  Barnes  A  Burr,  51  John 
Street.  *1862. 

This  is  a  neat  and  convenient  volume  with  the 
attractive  contour  characteristic  of  all  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  house.  In  the  interior  of  the  volume, 
in  the  selec'ion  of  hymns  and  musical  arrangement'', 
good  taste  and  judgment  seem  to  prevail.  We 
doubt  not  it  will  find  many  patrons  and  extended 
usefulness  Musical  authors  and  compilers  vary  in 
their  tas'es  and  judgments,  but  we  welcome  every 
good  book  of  mneic  for  use  in  the  ssnetuary,  in  the 
social  prayer-meeting,  and  in  the  family.  There 
is  none  too  much  musio  and  songs  in  thi«  jarring 
and  discordant  world.  The  mure  the  better. 

The  Pbincb  of  Watebloo. — In  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Belgian  House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the 
subjects  which  came  under  discussion  was  the  grant 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1815,  as  Prince  of 
Waterloo,  which  was  understood  to  have  been  given 
to  his  grace  and  to  his  direct  descendants,  and  some 
information  was  asked  as  to  how  tilings  now  stood, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke.  In  reply, 
it  was  stated  by  M.  Frere-Orban  that  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  this  subject  by  observations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  newspapers  some  years 
ago,  and  he  had  in  consequence  made  inquiries,  | 
from  which  he  had  learnt  that  the  direct  line  of  the  I 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  extinct,  for,  although  ' 
the  rights  claimed  by  his  son  were  contested,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  system  of  regis¬ 
tration  was  imperfect  or  irregular,  yet  it  had  subse¬ 
quently  been  proved  by  other  means,  and  iiarticu- 
larly  by  an  inscription  in  a  family  Bible,  that  the 
present  Duke  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
first  Prince  of  Waterloo,  and  as  such  was  entitled  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  direct  lineal  descendants 
who  were  included  in  the  original  grant. — Ol<^. 

Notice  or  Motion. — The  railway  whistle. 
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Statistics  of  1862. —The  House  of  Peers  at 
present  consists  of  two  royal  dukes,  (Cambridge 
and  Cumlicrland  —  the  latter  the  King  of  Han¬ 
over,)  8  archbishops,  25  dukes,  81  marquises,  168 
earls,  80  viscounts,  27  bishops,  and  160  barons. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  also  sits  as  Baron 
Auckland ;  so  the  total  present  number  of  memlieis 
of  the  House  of  Peers  is  440.  There  are  also  19 
peers  who  arc  minors,  and  await  their  coming  of 
age  to  take  their  scat  in  the  House.  Tlie  peers  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  who  are  not  peers  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  number  114,  of  whom  six  are  minors.  The 
peeresses  in  their  own  right  amount  to  16.  The 
number  of  privy  councilors  in  England  and  Ireland 
is  224.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  853  bar¬ 
onets,  472  knights,  and  109  noblemen  and  baronets 
who  are  also  knights  of  the  various  orders  of  British 
kniglithood.  There  arc  772  companies  of  the  Onler 
of  the  Bath.  In  the  army  there  are  three  field 
marshals  and  506  generals,  and  286  generals  in  the 
Indian  army.  The  admirals  in  the  navy  number 
301 ;  and  there  are  160  Queen’s  counsel  and  ser- 
geants-at  law. 

Great  Monimbnt  in  Russia. — A  corresponded^ 
of  the  Morning  Advertiner,  writing  from  St.  Pelers- 
burgh,  sends  some  account  of  the  great  memorial 
now  erecting  at  Novgorod,  to  celebrate  tlie  thou¬ 
sandth  birthday  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Of  the 
groups  of  colossal  figures,  the  first  represents  Rui  ik 
of  Rosslagen  (in  Sweden)  arriving,  sword  in  hand, 
among  tlie  Sclavonians  of  Novgorod,  and  laying  tlie 
foundation  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  country  now  called 
Russia  before  Rurik  arrived  in  it  with  the  able  gov¬ 
ernors  and  irresistible  warriors,  who  extended  their 
dominions  in  a  few  years  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Tlie  principal  figure  in  the  second  of 
the  colossal  groups  is  the  Russo-Norman  Vladimir, 
under  whom  Christianity  was  introduced,  (988  ;)  tlie 
principal  figure  in  the  third  is  Demetrius  of  the 
Don,  a  prince  of  Russo-Norman  descent,  who,  for  a 
time,  freed  Muscovy  from  the  Tartars,  (1380;)  in 
the  fourth,  Ivan  III.,  also  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  who 
founded  the  Muscovite-Russian  Czarate,  (1462;)  in 
the  fifth,  Hicliuel  Fedorovitch,  the  first  Czar  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff,  descended  from  Rurik  by  the 
mother’s  side,  (1618  ;)  in  the  sixth,  Peter  the  Great, 
the  founder  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  bass-reliefs 
include  the  figures  of  a  hundred  and  seven  persons 
who  have  contributed  to  strengthen  or  to  civilize 
Russia. 

At  the  close  of  1861  the  whole  number  of  paupers 
in  England  and  Wales  approximated  900, ixx).  The 
entire  population  was  less  than  20,000,0(t0 — nearly 
one  in  every  20  persons  being  paupers.  In  the 
manufacturing  districts  only,  the  number  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last  was  217,851.  But  looking  to  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  its  habitual  benevolence, 
the  Queen  in  her  recent  speech  to  Parliament  pro¬ 
nounced  the  general  condition  of  the  country  to  be 
”  sound  and  satisfactory.” 
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I  WOULD  NOT  CALL  THEE  MINE. 

Farbvtbll  I  thj  hand  I  would  not  take, 

Unless  the  gift  contained  thy  heart ; 

Far  better,  for  each  other's  sake. 

To  wear  life’s  galling  chain  apart. 

I  love  thee,  worship  thee  !  but  still 
If  deep  within  that  heart  of  thine 

My  |)assion  wakes  no  answering  thrill, 

I  would  not  wish  to  call  thee  mine  ! 

Without  thee  life  will  be  a  waste. 

My  heart  of  every  pleasure  void  ; 

For  bliss  though  offered  to  the  taste. 

Without  thee,  could  not  be  enjoyed. 

But  since  niy  love  availeth  not. 

Doth  in  thy  soul  no  echo  make ; 

I  would  not  W'e  thee  share  my  lot, 

Uh!  better  that  iny  heart  should  break. 

Farewell !  though  it  is  death  to  part, 

Farewell !  ’us  more  than  death  to  me  ; 

I  can  not  teach  my  self-willed  heart 
To  beat  for  any  one  but  thee ! 

And  yet  though  doomed  to  love  thee  still. 
Since  deep  within  that  heart  of  thine 

My  piwsion  wakes  no  answering  thrill, 

I  would  not  wish  to  eall  tliee  mine !  A.  H. 

A  TKNDER  conscience  is  an  inestimable  blessing ; 
that  is,  a  conscience  nut  only  ({uiek  to  discern  what 
is  evil,  but  instantly  to  shun  it,  as  the  eyelid  closes 
itself  against  the  mote. 

Tiik  Emperor  and  General  Montaudan. — The 
ifoniteur  publishes  a  letter  from  General  dc  Mon- 
tauban,  requesting  the  Emperor  to  withdraw  the  Bill 
granting  him  an  annuity,  as  it  had  met  with  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  '’However  small  may 
l»e  my  income,”  says  General  de  Montauban,  “  I 
should  be  very  much  grieved  to  see  the  Idea  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  glory  of  the  army  turned  into  a 
discussion  personal  to*  myself.”  The  following  is 
the  Emperor’s  reply  : 

“  My  dear  General :  The  request  which  you  make 
to  me  to  withdraw  the  Bill  of  dotation,  is  inspired  to 
you  by  a  sentiment  which  I  honoy ;  but  I  shall  not 
withdraw  the  BilL  Tiie  legislative  body  may,  if  it 
pleasc.s,  not  think  worthy  of  an  exceptional  reward 
the  leader  of  a  h.mdful  of  heroic  soldiers,  who, 
amidst  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  forgotten 
on  the  morrow  of  success,  went  to  the  end  of  the 
world  to  plant  the  flag  of  France  in  the  capital  of  an 
empire  of  'i00,00b,0o0  souls;  a  leader  who,  while 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  independence  of  bis 
command,  understood  how  to  preserve  the  most 
useful  and  friendly  relations  with  our  Allies.  Every 
man  is  free  to  take  his  own  view  of  the  matter.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  the  country  and  the 
army  to  know  that,  compelled  to  be  a  judge  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  services,  I  have  wi.sTicd  to  honor 
by  a  national  donation  an  unexampled  enterprise. 
Great  actions  are  most  easily  performed  where  they 
are  best  appreciated,  and  degenerate  nations  alone 
dole  out  public  gratitude.  Receive,  my  dear  Gen¬ 
eral,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship. 

“  Napoleon.’’ 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  or  the  French  at  a 
Ball. — The  Minister  of  State  and  the  Countess 
Walewski  have  given  a  most  brilliant  fancy  ball 
in  Paris.  The  dresses  were  of  extraordinary  mag¬ 


nificence,  and  lU  the  ornamentation  of  the  rooms 
remarkable  for  eic^ai.oe  and  good  taste.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  were  present  in  domino.  The 
Princess  Anna  Murat  wore  powder  and  a  court 
dress  of  the  last  century  ;  the  CouLtess  de  Persigny 
appeared  as  Snowy  Night ;  the  Princess  Troubetzkoi 
as  Peau-d’Aae ;  Mine,  de  Lutberoth  was  covered 
with  diamonds;  and  the  Count  de  DemidoiT  wore 
the  dress  of  a  Teberkesse,  having  in  his  casque  the 
splendid  diamond  which  liears  the  name  of  his 
family.  The  Countess  Walewski,  as  a  foreteller  of 
tlie  future,  did  the  honors  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Peabodt,  the  American  Banker. — When 
Mr.  Peabody,  the  celebrated  American  banker,  who 
is  about  to  quit  this  country,  first  heard  of  the  na¬ 
tional  memorial  of  the  late  Prince-Consort,  he  au¬ 
thorized  iSir  Emerson  Tennent  to  state  that,  should 
that  memorial  be  a  cluvitable  institution,  he  would 
give  £  1(K), OOU  toward  it;  and  his  disappointment 
was  great  on  learning  that  the  money  would  not  be 
expended  in  that  way.  However,  Mr.  Peabody  still 
resolved  on  carrying  out  his  charitable  scheme — as  a 
token,  he  says,  of  gratitude  to  the  English  nation, 
for  the  many  kind  acts  he  has  received  from  them, 
and  also  in  memory  of  his  long  and  prosperous  ca¬ 
reer  in  this  country — has  decided  on  erecting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  for  the  working  class,  who,  through 
the  innumerable  improvements  in  the  metmpolis, 
have  been  rendered  almost  homeless.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  gives  £100,000,  and  also  undertakes  to  pay 
the  first  year’s  interest  of  the  money — £50oo.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  is  appointed  one  of  the  three 
trustees ;  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the 
second;  the  third  has  not  yet  been  nominated.  Mr. 
Peabody  has  realized  in  this  country,  it  ia  said,  an 
annual  income  of  £70,0o0.— 6'our<,/oMrna/. 

The  First  Safett  Lamp. — In  1816  Davy’s  safety- 
lamp  for  the  first  time  shed  its  beams  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  a  coal-pit.  The  Rev.  John  Hodgson, 
rector  of  Jarrow,  near  Newcastle,  had  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  received  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy  two  of 
the  lamps.  Davy,  although  he  felt  a  well  grounded 
reliance  in  the  scientific  correctness  of  his  lamp,  had 
never  descended  a  coal-pit  to  make  the  trial ;  and 
Hodgson  determined  to  do  this  fur  him.  Till  this 
time,  miners  were  in  the  habit,  when  working  in 
foul  air,  of  lighting  themselves  by  a  steel  mill — a 
disk  of  steel  kept  revolv’mg  in  contact  with  a  piece 
of  flint;  such  an  arrangement  being  safe,  though 
certainly  calculated  to  afford  very  little  light.  Arm¬ 
ed  witli  the  safety-lamp,  Mr.  Hodgson  descended 
Hepburn  pit,  walked  about  in  a  terrible  atmosphere 
of  fire  damp,  or  explosive  gas,  held  his  lamp  high 
and  low,  and  saw  it  become  full  of  blazing  gas  with¬ 
out  producing  any  explosion.  He  approached  a 
miner  working  by  the  spark  light  of  steel  mill ;  a 
man  who  had  nut  the  slightest  knowledge  that  such 
a  wonder  as  the  new  lamp  was  in  existence.  No 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  man  of  what  was  about 
to  take  place.  He  was  alone  in  an  atmosphere  of 
great  danger,  when  he  saw  a  light  approaching,  ap¬ 
parently  a  caudle  burning  openly,  the  efiTect  of  which 
he  knew  would  be  instant  destruction  to  him  and 
its  bearer.  His  command  was  instantly,  “  I’ut  out 
the  light!”  The  light  came  nearer  and  nearer.  No 
regard  was  paid  to  his  cries,  which  then  became 
wild,  mingl^  with  imprecations  against  the  com¬ 
rade  (for  such  he  took  Hodgson  to  be)  who  was 
tempting  death  in  so  rash  and  certain  a  way.  Still, 
not  one  word  was  said  in  reply ;  the  light  continued 
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to  approach,  and  th«n  oaths  were  turned  into 
prayers  that  his  request  might  be  granted ;  until 
there  stood  before  him.  silently  esulting  in  his  sue- 
cei«,  a  iiMo  whom  be  well  knew  and  respected, 
bolding  up  in  his  sight,  with  a  gentle  smile,  the 
trMra(m  of  science,  the  future  saft^guard  of  the  pit¬ 
men. — CJuuiUxT$'$  Book  of 

pRESEXos  or  Mu(d. — ^Brunei’s  presence  of  mind 
and  promptitude  of  action  were  early  conspicuous. 
During  his  sojourn  in  America  these  valuable  pro¬ 
perties  were  often  called  forth.  Once,  for  exauiple, 
when  employed  on  an  island  in  Lake  Champlain,  he 
chanced  to  aroase  the  vindictive  instincts  of  a  rat¬ 
tlesnake.  His  companions  fled ;  but  Brunei  stood 
his  ground,  and,  as  the  reptile  approached,  ho  broke 
its  back  with  a  heavy  stone  skiUfuIly  thrown.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  while  iu  the  act  of  inspecting 
the  Birmingham  Railway,  a  train,  to  the  horror  of 
the  bystanders,  was  observed  to  approach  from 
either  end  of  the  line  with  a  velocity  which,  in  tlie 
early  experience  of  locomotives,  Brunei  was  unable 
to  appreciate.  Without  attempting  to  croaa  the 
road,  he  at  once  buttoned  his  coat,  brought  the 
skirts  close  round  him,  and  firmly  placing  himself 
between  the  two  lines  of  rail,  wsit^  with  confidence 
the  issue.  The  trains  swept  past,  leaving  Brunei 
unscathed. 

THE  LAST  OF  HIS  RACE. 

(TV  Baron  8olui.  Time — Midnight.') 

Tue  wind  through  the  ancient  bsttlemeBts, 
Holds  on  a  mournful  strain. 

And  the  Harp,  lonj;  silent  on  the  wall, 
UntQuehed,  replies  again! 

No  mortal  hand  swept  o'er  those  strings. 

No  earthly  tones  were  those ; 

The  guardian  spirit  of  our  raee. 

Thus  warns  me  of  its  close. 

And  hsrk  1  I  hear  these  towers  among, 

A  solemn  choma  steal ; 

My  fathers  from  their  trophied  tombs, 

Tlie  truth  to  mo  reveal. 

I  die,  the  lost  of  all  my  race  I 
..j  Unstained  I've  borne  tbe  name — 

,1  aWe  cease,  but  on  the  rock  of  time, 

•i  Our  deeds  are  stamped  by  fame. 

When  the  battle  field  was  red. 

For  our  country  we  have  bled. 

Nor  ever  turned  aside, 

From  the  battle's  fiercest  tide. 

And  oft  my  brand  hath  sped 
To  the  foeman's  fated  head ; 

Though  my  arm  is  fcdde  now, 

Age  enthrimed  on  my  brow. 

But  not  alone  these  walls 
To  the  battle-cry  have  rung, 

''  Nor  warlike  dee^  alone 

Have  our  gifted  minstrels  sung ; 

When  tamed  the  foeman's  pri&. 

And  war's  stem  note  had  died, 

To  spread  delight  around, 

We  foremost  ^11  were  found. 

The  hills  and  the  dales  in  the  gray  of  the  mom. 
Have  rung  to  the  blast  of  our  hunter's  bora ; 

And  the  lord  of  the  soil  with  his  yoemen  would 
■bare. 


The  joy  of  the  cltase  and  the  health-breathing  air. 
Tally  bo,  tally  bo,  1  hear  them  still. 

As  they  sweep  o’er  the  plain  or  tbe  hreesy  hill ; 

In  war,  in  peace,  still  first  in  the  field. 

Or  play  or  death,  we  never  would  yield. 

And  oh  I  ye  peaccAil  cottage  homes, 

Where  nainre  oft  hath  gone  her  round. 
From  Infancy  to  helpless  age, 

Where  happiness  doth  sHII  abound ; 

The  race  you  ve  honored  died  in  me. 

Oh  !  may  you  such  another  find, 

To  plan  your  hamiless  hours  of  glee. 

And  tend  mur  wants  with  heaK  as  kind. 

Hark  I  once  again  the  band  unseen 
Awakes  that  mystic  harp’s  wild  strain ; 

And  through  the  ^lls  I  see  them  sweep. 

My  Fathers  !  hi  a  shadowy  train. 

And  dreamy  tones  float  in  the  air. 

Or  joy  or  sorrow,  sc-arce  defined, 

Tet  seeming  both,  <>ur  feme  and  fell, 

In  one  unearthly  dirge  combined. 

Mourn  not,  my  sires !  To  Heaven’s  decree 
Ye  humbly  bent,  nor  fail  in  me : 

I  nothing  fear,  but  bow  to  fete,  ' 

And  calmly  thus  death's  sunimon's  wait. 

It  comes  !  A  nd  I  approach  the  goal, 

O  Ood !  receive  my  parting  soul 

J.  W.  Till RLW all. 

Early  Use  or  Electric  TELEORArii. — In  a  paper 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  Dyer  pointed  out  the 
following  extract  from  Arthur  Young's  Travel*  in 
France,  (2d  ediUon),  London,  1794,  which  proved 
that  elecmcity  had  bron  employed  at  that  early  date 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  intelligence:  “In 
the  evening  to  Mens.  Lomond,  a  very  ingeiiious  and 
inventive  mechanic,  who  has  made  an  iinproreraent 
in  the  jenny  for  spinning  cotton.  Common  machines 
are  said  to  make  too  hard  a  thread  for  certain  fab¬ 
rics,  but  this  forms  it  loose  and  spongy.  In  electri¬ 
city  he  has  made  a  remarkable  discovery.  You 
write  two  or  three  words  on  a  paper :  he  takes  it 
with  him  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine  inclosed 
in  a  cylindrical  case,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  elec¬ 
trometer,  a  small  fine  pith  ball :  a  wire  connects 
with  a  similar  cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a  distant 
apartment ;  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the  cor¬ 
responding  motions  of  the  ball,  writes  down  the 
words  they  indicate,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions.  As  the  length 
of  the  wire  makes  no  difference  in  the  effect,  a  cor¬ 
respondence  might  be  carried  on  at  any  distance ; 
within  and  without  a  besieged  town  for  instance ;  or 
for  a  purpose  much  more  worthy,  and  a  thou.-wnd 
times  more  harmless,  between  two  lovers  prolilbiU-d 
or  prevented  from  any  belter  connection.  What¬ 
ever  the  use  may  be,  the  invention  is  beautiful." 

^  Samflr  or  A  Tir-Top  Style. — With  this  entrance 
of  Napolcou  into  the  Tuileries  the  Revolution  end¬ 
ed.  Bonaparte  laid  his  victorious  sword  across  tlie 
yawning,  sanguiuary  abyss,  which  had  drunk  up  in¬ 
differently  tbe  blood  of  aristocrats  and  democrats ; 
and  he  converted  this  sword  into  a  bridge,  over 
which  the  nation  passed  out  of  one  ceiitury  into  the 
next,  and  from  the  Republic  into  tbe  Empire.  When 
Napoleon,  ou  the  morning  after  the  removal  to  the 
Tuileries,  walked  with  Jusepbiiie  and  Uortense 
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through  the  Oallerr  of  Diuie  to  inspect  the  statuee 
he  had  ordered  to  be  placed  there,  he  stopped  be¬ 
fore  the  bust  of  the  younger  Brutus,  close  to  whom 
stood  a  statuette  of  ('lesar.  Bonaparte  gazed  for  a 
long  time  tboughtfnilv  on  these  two  solemn,  earnest 
forms.  Then,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  he 
proudly  raised  his  head,  and  placing  his  hand  upon 
Josephine’s  shoulder,  said  in  an  energetic  tone :  **  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  in  the  Tuileries,  a  man  must 
also  understand  how  to  remain  there  I  How  many 
have  already  dwelt  within  these  w^al  Yea,  even 
highwaymen  and  Cooventiouals.  Did  I  not  K‘e  with 
mine  own  eyes  how  the  wild  Jacobins  and  the  co¬ 
horts  of  the  tansnUottes  besieged  good  King  Louis 
and  carried  him  off  a  prisoner?  But  do  not  fear, 
Josephine,  tliey  may  come  again,  if  thev  dare  1” 
irAi/«  Bonaparte  etood  thue  attd  epohe  before  the 
etatuee  ^  Brutus  and  Julius  Ctssar,  his  saiee  echoed 
like  roUinff  thunder  through  the  long  gaUerg,  and 
made  the  forms  of  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  republics 
trembie  again  on  their  pedestals.  Napoleon  rai-sed 
his  arm  menacingly  toward  the  bust  of  Brutus,  as  if 
he  meant  to  challenge  in  this  stern  Republican,  who 
murdered  ('a^sar,  Republican  France,  to  whom  he 
intended  to  liecome  a  Cesar  and  an  Augustus  at  the 
same  time.  —  Memoirs  of  J/ortense,  compiled  bg 
Lascellea  Ifraxa//  and  R.  Wehrhau. 

Th*  “Takino’’  of  Gibraltai. — I  remembered 
how  often  tin*  present  King  of  France,  Charles  X., 
had  told  my  father  and  me  the  story  of  his  being 
summoned  to  meet  almost  all  the  Catholic  Princes 
of  Christendom,  and  all  the  flower  of  the  French 
and  Spani.ih  armies,  as  to  a  party  of  plea.sure,  to  see 
the  *'  taking  of  Oibraltar,”  where  various  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  bull-fights,  and  balls  were  provided  to 
while  away  each  day  of  anxious  expectation,  when 
the  propitious  morning  at  last  arose  which  was  again 
to  plant  the  flag  of  Spain  upon  the  walls  of  Giliral- 
tar.  So  certain  did  they  consider  themselves  of 
conquest,  tiuit  dinner  and  a  ball  were  prepared  at 
Algesiras  for  General  Elliott  and  his  officers  when 
made  prisoners.  At  length  the  Spanish  batteries 
moved  down,  constructed  with  all  the  care  that 
science  could  bestow  and  art  invent.  The  Academie 
Franfaise  contributed  its  labors  to  improve  upon 
these  mighty  engines  of  destruction — and  they  moved 
down,  the  monuments  of  the  combined  science,  as 
well  as  anger  of  Europe,  united  against  this  one 
object  so  dear  to  the  vanity,  so  dear  to  the  interests 
of  the  patties  engaged  in  the  attempt.  The  Princes 
witnes^  the  scene  from  the  first  parallel,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  were  crowded  with  the  population 
of  the  country,  fancying  even  the  reality  of  the 
visionary  existence  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  her 
chair,  who  had  vowed  to  remain  there  until  she  saw 
the  standard  of  Sftain  float  upon  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  she  called  her  own.  In  a  few  hours  all  was 
dust  and  ashes,  and  the  few  survivors  amongst  the 
assailants  owed  their  lives  to  British  generosity  and 
humanity. — Duke  of  Buckingham's  Private  Diary. 

Madagascar:  th*  Old  Rivalry. — The  utter  fal¬ 
sity  of  the  stories  with  which  the  hrench  pape.'S 
were  filled  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  old  Queen  of 
Madagascar  was  announced  is  now  demonstrated. 
They  must  have  been  fabricated  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  bringing  to  pass  that  which  they  pre¬ 
tended  was  already  as  good  as  done.  The  die  be¬ 
trays  the  mint — they  were  the  work  of  those  famous 
coiners  the  Popish  priests.  The  new  King  is  no 
Catholic  ;  he  has  shown  no  desire  for  French  pro¬ 


tection  ;  he  has  not  made  M.  Lambert  bis  Prime 
Minister,  or  charged  him  with  a  special  mission  to 
Europe.  Colonel  Middleton,  who  headed  the  recent 
embassy  from  the  Maurit  us  to  liadaina  II.,  says  in 
his  report  that  "there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  king  has  sought  the  official  counsel  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  or  appointed  one  of  them  to  fill  an  im¬ 
portant  executive  office.  Such  a  st«  p  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Madagascar 
government.’’  It  is  now  well  understood  that  there 
is  a  distinct  understanding  between  the  English  and 
French  governments  that  there  shall  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  on  either  side  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  no  step  taken  with  reference  to  the 
island  except  by  niutual  agreement.  If  any  influ¬ 
ence  predominaies  at  the  capital,  it  is  certainly 
F.ngii^ ;  and  the  inhabitants  generally  express  the 
utmost  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  Englishmen 
amongst  them. — The  Patriot. 

Bonafartk  awd  his  Bitdies. — In  a  quiet  and 
somber -looking  house  in  Westbourne  Grove  rt'sidcf 
Prince  Louis  Lncien  Bonaparte,  the  student  and  emi¬ 
nent  linguist,  who  occupies  his  time  almu>t  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  grammars  and  dictionari«'s  of  every 
European  language  and  idiom.  Bis  Highness  hits 
here  amassed  the  finest  collection  of  linguistic  and 
dialectical  works  ever  brought  togeiher.  Some 
thousands  of  volumes  are  entirely  in  Welsh,  whilst 
every  known  book  relating  to  our  country  dialects 
graces  the  library.  The  culloction  on  tliu  slang  and 
cant  idioms  of  the  various  countries  is  most  extra¬ 
ordinary,  those  books  having  reference  to  London 
slang  and  eaut  alone  numbering  more  tiran  two 
hundred.  His  Highness  appears  to  be  equally  con¬ 
versant  with  the  vulgar  dialect  of  die  Ijaplander,  the 
argot  of  the  Parisian,  or  the  lingua  /'Vawea  of  Trieste 
or  Malta.  The  Monsieur  very  recently  puldished 
an  official  report  on  the  donations  made  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Library  during  the  year  1861,  and  amongst 
the  printed  works  we  observe  twenty-one  volumes 
from  Prince  Lncien  Bonaparte,  the  fruits  of  his 
studies  on  Eurofn-an  linguistics.  From  the  same  re¬ 
port  we  learu  that  the  Russian  government  has  sent 
to  the  Library  a  complete  collection  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  in 
twenty-nine  volumes.  There  have  also  been  pro- 
sented  a  very  curious  Map  of  the  World,  on  villum, 
by  Jehan  Cosain,  a  Dieppe  pilot,  dated  lOiti;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  charts  publi^ed  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  Admiralty  in  186i(;  a  copy  of  the 
splendid  Hap  of  Gaul,  under  the  prthcousulate  of 
Cos-ar,  published  by  order  of  the  £ti.(>eror;  an  Ethi¬ 
opian  Manuscript,  containing  the  Fotba-Nagast,  or 
Ethiopian  code. — English  paper. 

Hares  Racing  with  Railway  Trains. — In  the 
early  working  of  railways,  particularly  with  mineral 
lines  like  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  tlie  "  Iwnpa  ” 
employed  Ity  night  trains  were  iron  baskets  filled 
with  burning  coal,  one  of  them  usually  awuiig  on  the 
side  of  the  wagon  as  a  signal  to  the  lollowiiig  train. 
This  light  thus  speeding  along  presented  a  gr>at  at¬ 
traction  to  haiea,  which  made  it  so  general  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  approach  close  to  it,  that  some  speoial  allure¬ 
ment  must  have  been  exercised  over  these  timid 
animals.  It  no  sooner,  however,  came  within  the 
swinging  traveling  blaze  that  shone  along  its  path 
than  it  would  accompany  the  train  for  many  miles, 
mauger  the  continued  attempts  of  the  stoker  to  kill 
it  by  throwing  lumps  of  coal  at  it.  The  position 
they  invariably  took  in  the  race  was  just  in  advance 
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of  the  lamp  ;  from  which  I  iufer  that,  as  tbe  light 
would  sited  its  lustre  upon  onlj  a  T^ry  limtied  space 
of  the  course,  the  hare  confiofM  jts^f  to  this  lighted 
space,  clearly  because  beyoad  was  darknaas.  Till: 
is  erident  from  the  circnnMtanee  tliat,  after  some 
distance  had  been  run,  if  the  light  for  a  moment  got 
ahead  of  the  hare,  the  spell  was  Coded,  and  puss 
parted  company  with  the  blaze.  Again,  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  this  very  timid  animal  being  nonplussed 
by  the  luminous  streak  of  lirtt  in  which  it  raced 
with  the  speeding  train,  is  ue  fact  of  it  running 
many  miles  whilst  the  man  oo  the  proximate  wagon 
was  hurling  lumps  of  ooal  at  it  with  murderous  in 
tent,  and  shows  it  was  lx>nnd  by  some  more  domi¬ 
nant  power  than  a  charm,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  first  incentive  to  approach  the  traveling  light. 
The  question  yet  remains — what  motive,  curiosity, 
or  impulse  enticed  this  nimble  and  timid  animal  to 
chase  and  join  the  running  illumination,  hi  spite  of 
the  pufiing  of  the  locomotive  and  the  rumbHiigOf  a 
running  coal-train,  till  it  entered  within  the  infltience 
of  the  delirious  dazzle  ? — English  paper. 

Abstbactiox. — Although  exorllcnoe  can  be  scarce¬ 
ly  looked  for  without  the  power  of  abstraction,  yet 
it  offers,  more  than  any  other  tendeney  of  the  mind, 
examples  of  perversion  to  the  ludicrous.  Under  its 
influence,  it  is  related  that  Newton  was  tempted  to 
use  a  lady’s  finger  as  a  tobacco-stopper ;  Dr.  Robert 
Handlten,  to  take  off  his  hat  to  his  wife  in  the 
streets,  and  apologize  for  neglecting  her  salutation, 
as  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance ;  the 
Rev.  George  Harvest,  to  go  out  gudgeon-fishing 
when  he  should  have  appeared  at  the  hymcnc^ 
altar  with  his  bishop’s  daughter;  and  Brand,  to  ca¬ 
ress  the  hand  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  scarcely 
known,  but  who  happened  to  be  seated  next  him  at 
table,  l^lieving  it  to  be  that  of  his  own  wife. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  14,6<K),0t10  persons  of 
African  descent  on  this  continent  and  the  islands 
adjacent  thereto.  In  the  United  States  they  num¬ 
ber  4, 500,0(»0 ;  BnusU,  4,150,000;  Cuba,  1,5()<>,000; 
South  and  Central  Anjerican  republics,  1,'200,000 ; 
Hayti,  2,000,<a)0  ;  British  Possessions,  80t»,000; 
French,  25O,00«) ;  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Mexican, 

200,00a.  1 

f 

Tux  Cost  of  tuz  Wabriob. — AVe  learn  by  a  par- 
liamentarv  return,  ju.st  issued,  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  Warrior,  before  being  ready  for  sea,  was  £$64,- 
88«.  The  hull  was  £26U84$vthe  engiRes,  £71,- 
875  ;  masU  and  rigging,  £18,686;  and  fittings  and 
alterationa,  £18,826. 

IxrLAMMABLZ  Ladies. — Tn  tliese  days  of  inflam¬ 
mable  ladies,  we  shall,  perhaps,  render  good  service 
giving  pnblieiiy  to  the  discovery  recently  made 
by «  French  chemist,  that  mualiu,  lace,  and  all  de- 
stfiptions  of  light  stuffs  may  be  rendered  fireproof 
by  steeping  them  in  starch  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  cidled, 
Spanish  chalk. 

Trar  new  craters  have  appeared  on  Mount  Vesu- 
viua  during  the  present  eruption.  English  photo¬ 
graphers  are  at  work  taking  photographs  of  the 
monntdn  in  its  excited  state. 

•  A  wsiRLFooL,  tome  tliree  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  (finmeter,  has  been  formed  in  tbe  sea  near  Torre 
del  Gteoo  by  the  late  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
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Wt  know  more  of  the  heads  of  celebrated  men 
than  of  their  hearts ;  they  have  sketched  the  former 
in  their  works ;  their  hearts  are  found  in  their  secret 
ec^ions. 

Wbem  our  desires  arc  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter, 
we  always  find  some  mistake  which  renders  them 
any  thing  but  what  we  expected. 

Crystal  Palacx  von  thz  Parisians. — A  societf 
anonymt,  with  a,capital  of  26,000,000  francs,  is  in 
course  of  formation  for  the  construction  of  a  “  Palais 
de  Cristal,”  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  council 
of  administration  comprises  a  number  of  gentlemen 
well  known  both  in  France  and  this  country— the 
French  portion  including  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche- 
Aymon,  Count  de  Saniivy,  the  Marquis  de  Monclar, 
ji.  Pasqttalini,  anjl  Prince  A.  Galitzin ;  and  the  Eng 
fish  portion.  Messrs.  8.  Beale,  M.P.,  T.  N.  Farquhar, 
and  Wm.  Jackson,  M.P.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has 
accept^  the  office  of  architect -in-chief;  Mr.  Edwin 
Clarke,  that  of  consulting  engineer ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Bras-sey,  that'of  contractor-general.  It  is  intended 
to  make  the  Palace  specially  attractive  by  concen¬ 
trating  within  it  magnificent  halls  for  public  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  a  vast  nave  for  the  exhibition  of  fine 
I  arts,  manufactures,  and  horticulture.  Balls,  con- 
I  certs,  art-festivals,  literary  and  national  reunions, 
will  find  accommodation  worthy  of  the  advancement 
of  the  age.  The  exhibitions  will  be  permanent, — 
London  paptr. 

A  CcRioes  Document. — ^From  Paris  we  hear  that 
the  second  volnmo  of  Hu  Family  of  Orleanx,  by 
M.  Cretincau  Joly,  is  shortly  to  appear,  and  is  said 
to  contain  a  curious  document  relative  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor  of  France.  It  is  a  letter  from  Queen 
Hortense,  written  soon  after  the  Strasburg  adventure. 
The  mother  of  Louis  Napoleon  writes:  *•  The  failure 
of  the  undertaking  is  not  to  be  much  regretted.” 
And  later :  “  If  unfortunately  my  Louis  ever  should 
become  Emperor,  he  would  ruin  everything,  and 
France  entirely.”  It  is  supposed  that  this  volume 
will  appear  in  two  editions,  as  no  French  publisher 
will  venture  on  printing  tins  letter ;  the  French  edi¬ 
tion  will  merely  make  mention  of  the  letter,  while 
the  Bclzion  is  to  reprint  it  completely. — Paria  Utter 
tn  Londtn  Reciete, 

Tax  fellow  who  got  intoxicated  with  delight  has 
been  turned  out  of  the  teinperaoce  soeiety. 

Curiosities  Wabtro. — A  handle  for  a  blade  o* 
grass,  a  letter  writtcu  with  a  cow  pen,  and  a  fcathe'' 
from  the  ttiny  of  a  hospital. 

The  Right  Man  in  trs  Riort  Place. — A  bw- 
band  at  liome  in  the  evening. 

The  importation  of  manufactured  tobacco  and 
snofTbito  tbe  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  eleven 
mouths  of  this  year  reached  1,897,616  Ibo.,  being  a 
great  fitlling  olT  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1  HflO,  wlicn  importation  amounted  to 
>,288,197  lbs. 

The  mints  of  the  United  States  have  coined,  since 
they  commenced  operations,  a  period  less  than 
•eventy  years,  tbe  hups  amount  of  eight  hundred 
million  dollars,  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  metallic 
currency  of  the  world,  ' 


